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PREFACE. 



The present volume completes a work to which the au- 
thor had loDg looked forward as the crowning effoit of 
his literary career. 

The idea of writing a life of Washington entered at 
an early day into his mina. It was especially pressed 
upon his attention nearly thirty years ago while he was 
in Europe, by a proposition of the late Mr. Archibald 
Constable, the eminent publisher of Edinburgh, and he 
resolved to undertake it as soon as he should return to the 
United States, and be within reach of the necessary docu- 
ments. Yarious circumstances occurred to prevent him 
from carrying this resolution into prompt effect. It re- 
mained, however, a cherished purpose of his heart, which 
he has at length, though somewhat tardily, accomplished. 
The manuscript for the present volume was nearly 
^jjTcady for the press some months since, but the author, by 
^^applying himself too closely in his eagerness to finish it, 
^brought on a nervous indisposition, which unfitted him 
^ for a time for the irksome but indispensable task of ro* 
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Tl PREFACE. 

vision. In this he has been kindly assisted bj his nephew, 
Pierre Munro Irving, who had previously aided him in 
the course of his necessary researches, and who now care- 
fully collated the manuscript with the works, letters, and 
inedited documents from which the facts had been de- 
rived. He has likewise had the kindness to superintend 
tlie printing of the volume, and the correction of the 
proof sheets. Thus aided, the author is enabled to lay 
the volume before the public. 

How far this, the last labor of his pen, may meet with 
general acceptation is with him a matter of hope rather 
than of confidence. He is conscious of his own short- 
comings and of the splendid acliievements of oratory of 
which the character of Washington has recently been 
made the theme. Grateful, however, for the kindly dis- 
position which has greeted each successive volume, and 
with a profound sense of the indulgence he has experi- 
enced from the public through a long literary career, now 
extending through more than half a century, he resigns 
his last volume to its fate, with a feeling of satisfaction 
that he has at length reached the close of his task, and 
with the comforting assurance that it has been with him 
a labor of love, and as such has to a certain degree car- 
ried with it its own reward, 

WASHmoTON Ibvino. 

SuNirTSiDi, Aprils 1869 
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CHAPTER I. 

IHB mW GOYEBHMEMT — ^DOMKSnO AND FOBEION BELATIONS — WASOaQTOSiH 
ASZIOUB POSmOir—- ITB DIFnCPLTIEB—WITHOUT GABIKET OB OOIOTIIV- 
TIONAL ADVI8BB8 — JOBH JAT — ^HAXn.TON — ^B» BFFICIKEIT BUPPOBT OV 
THB OOKSTITUTIOK AND THKORSnC DOUBTB — JAMSB MADUON — KNOX — ^HU 
CBABACTEBISnCB. 

Thb eyes of the world were upon Washington at the commence- 
ment of his administration. He had won laurels in the field : 
would thej continue to flourish in the cabinet ] His position 
was surrounded by difficulties. Inexperienced in the duties of 
civil administration, he was to inaugurate a new and untried 
system of government, composed of States and people, as yet a 
mere experiment, to which some looked forward with buoyant 
confidence, — ^many with doubt and apprehension. 

He had moreover a high-spirited people to manage, in whom 
a jealous passion for freedom and independence had been strength 
caed by war, and who might bear with impatience even the re 
straints of self-imposed government. The constitution which he 
was to inaugurate had met with vehement opposition, when 

VOL, V. — 1 
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under discussion in the General and State govemments. Only 
three States, New Jersey, Delaware and Geoi^, had accepted 
it unanimouslj. Several of the most important States had 
adopted it bj a mere majority ; five of them under an .ex- 
pressed expectation of spediied amendments or modifications ; 
while two States, Rhode Island and North Carolina, still stood 
aloof. 

It is true, the irritation produced b j the conflict of opinions 
in the general and State conventions, had, in a great measure, 
subsided ; but circumstances might occur to inflame it anew. A 
diversity of opinions still existed concerning the new govern- 
ment. Some feared that it would have too little control over 
the individual States ; that the political connection would prove 
too weak to preserve order and prevent civil strife ; others, that 
it would be too strong for their separate independence, and would 
tend toward consolidation and despotism. 

The very extent of the country he was called upon to govern, 
ten times lai^er than that of any previous republic, must have 
pressed with weight upon Washington's mind. It presented to 
the Atlantic a front of fifteen hundred miles, divided into indi- 
vidual States, differing in the forms of their local governments, 
differing firom each other in interests, in territorial mi^nitudes, 
in amount of population, in manners, soils, dimates and produc- 
tions, and the characteristics of their several peoples. 

Beyond the Alleghanies extended regions almost boundlessi 
as yet for the most part wild and uncultivated, the asylum of 
roving Indians and restless, discontented white men. Vast tracts, 
however, were rapidly being peopled, and would soon be por- 
tioned into sections requiring local govemments. The great 
natural outiet for the exportation of the products of this region of 
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inexhaustible fertility, was the Mississippi ; but Spain opposed 
a barrier to the free navigation of this river. Here was peculiar 
cause of solicitude. Before leaving Mount Vernon, Washington 
had heard that the hardj yeomanry of the &r West were becoming 
impatient of this barrier, and indignant at the apparent indif- 
ference of Congress to their prayers for its removal. He had 
heard, moreover, that British emissaries were fostering these 
discontents, sowing the seeds of disaffection, and offering as- 
sistance to the Western people to seize on the city of New 
Orleans and fortify the mouth of the Mississippi ; while, on the 
other hand, the Spanish authorities at New Orleans were repre- 
sented as intriguing to effect a separation of the Western ter- 
ritory from the Union, with a view or hope of attaching it to the 
dominion of Spain. 

Great Britain, too, was giving grounds for territorial solici- 
tude in these distant quarters by retaining ppssession of the 
Western posts, the surrender of whidi had been stipulated by 
treaty. Her plea was, that debts due to British subjects, 
for which by the same treaty the United States were bound, re- 
mained unpaid. This the Americans alleged was a mere pre- 
text ; the real object of their retention being the monopoly of 
the fur trade; and to the mischievous influence exercised by 
these posts over the Indian tribes, was attributed much of the 
hostile disposition manifested by the latter along the Western 
frontier. 

While these brooding causes of anxiety existed at home, 
the foreign oonmierce of the Union was on a most unsatisfactory 
footing, and required prompt and thorough attention. It was 
subject to maraud, even by the corsairs of Algiers, Tunis and Tri- 
poli, who captured American merchant vessels and carried their 
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crews into slavery ; no treaty having yet been made with any 
of the Barbary powers excepting Morocco. 

To complete the perplexities which beset the new govern- 
ment, the finances of the country were in a lamentable state. 
There was no money in the treasury. The efforts of the former 
government to pay or fund its debts, had &iled ; there was 
universal state of indebtedness, foreign and domestic, and 
public credit was prostrate. 

Such was the condition of affiiirs when Washington entered 
upon his new field of action. He was painfiilly aware of the 
difficulties and dangers of an undertaking in which past history and 
past experience afforded no precedents. ^' I walk, as it were, on 
untrodden ground," said he ; " so many untoward circumstances 
may intervene in such a new and critical situation, that I shall 
feel an insuperable diffidence in my own abilities. I feel, in the 
execution of my arduous office, how much I shall stand in need 
of the countenance and aid of every friend to myself, of 
every friend to the revolution, and of every lover of good 
government" * 

As yet he was without the support of constitutional advisers, 
the departments under the new government not being oi^anized ; 
he could turn with confidence, however, for counsel in an emer- 
gency to John Jay, who still remained at the head of affairs, 
where he had been placed in 1784. He was sure of sympathy 
also in his old comrade. General Knox, who continued to officiate 
as secretary of war; while the affairs of the treasury were 
managed by a board, consisting of Samuel Osgood, Walter 
Livingston, and Arthur Lee. Among the personal friends not 

• Letter to Edward Rutledge. 
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in office, to whom Washington felt that he could safely have 
recourse for aid in initiating the new government, was Alexander 
Hamilton. It is true, many had their doubts of his sincere 
adhesion to it. In the convention in Philadelphia, he had held 
up the British constitution as a model to be approached as nearly 
as possible, by blending some of the advantages of monarchy 
with the republican form. The form finally adopted was too 
low-toned for him ; he feared it might prove feeble and inef^ 
ficient ; but he voted for it as the best attainable, advocated it in 
the State convention in New York, and in a series of essays, 
collectively known as The Federalist, written conjunctively with 
Madison and Jay ; and it was mainly through his efforts as a 
speaker and a writer that the constitution was ultimately accept- 
ed. Still many considered him at heart a monarchist, and sus^ 
pected him of being secretly bent upon bringing the existing 
government to the monarchical form. In this they did him in- 
justice. He still continued, it is true, to doubt whether the 
republican theory would admit of a vigorous execution of the laws, 
but was dear that it ought to be adhered to as long as there 
was any chance for its success. ^ The idea of a perfect equality 
of political rights among the citizens, exclusive of all permanent 
or hereditary distinctions,*' had not hitherto, he thought, from an 
imperfect structure of the government, had a fair trial, and "was 
of a nature to engage the good wishes of every good man, what- 
ever might be his theoretic doubts ; " the endeavor, therefore, in 
his opinion, ought to be to give it " a better chance of success by 
a government more capable of energy and order.** * 

Washington, who knew and appreciated Hamilton's charao- 

• Hamilton's Writings, W. 278. 
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ter, had implicit oonfidenoe in his sinoeritj, and felt assured that he 
would loyally aid in carry iiig into effect the constitution as adopted. 

It was a great satis&ction to Washington, on looking round 
for reliable advisers at this moment, to see James Madison 
among the members of Ck>ngre8s : Madison, who had been with 
him in the convention, who had labored in The Federalist, and 
whose talents as a speaker, and calm, dispassionate reasoner; 
whose extensive information and legislative experience destined 
him to be a leader in the House. Highly appreciating his intel- 
lectual and moral worth, Washington would often turn to him 
for counsel. ^* I am troublesome," would he say '^ but you must 
excuse me ; ascribe it to friendship and confidence." 

Knox, of whose sure sympathies we have spoken, was in strong 
contrast with the cool statesman just mentioned. His mind was 
ardent and active, his imagination vivid, as was his language. 
He had abandoned the military garb, but still maintained his 
soldier-like air. He was large in person, above the middle 
stature, with a full face, radiant and benignant, bespeaking his 
open, buoyant, generous nature. He had a sonorous voice, and 
sometimes talked rather grandly, flourishing his cane to give 
effect to his periods.* He was cordially appreciated by Wash- 
ington, who had experienced his prompt and efficient talent in 
time of war, had considered him one of the ablest officers of the 
revolution, and now looked to him as an energetic mBxi of 
business, capable of giving practical advice in time of peace, and 
cherished for him tiiat strong feeling of andent companionship 
m toil and danger, which bound the veterans of the revolution 
firmly to each other. 

• See SuUiyan'fl Letters on Public Characten, p. 84. 
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CHAPTEB 11. 

WikBHIlIOnUl's PBXVACT BB8BT WITH TlUia OF OOKFUXXin^— ^OXBIBS AM TO 
THX PBOPBB LINK OF GOKDVCT Df HIS raBilDEirnAL DITEBCOIlBaB — 
OFINIOirS OF ADAMS AlTD HAMILTON — JBTFBB80S A8 TO TRB AOTHOBS OF 
THE MIXOB FOBMS AXD CnUBMOmS — ^HIB WHIMSICAL AHBODOTB OF TBS 
FIBST LBYZB— INAVaUBAL BALL* 

Thk moment the inauguration was over, Washington was made 
to perceive that he was no longer master of himself or of his 
home. '* Bj the time I had done breakfast, " writes he, *' and 
thence till dinner, and afterwards till bed-time, I could not get 
rid of the ceremony of one visit before I had to attend to another* 
In a word, I had no leisure to read or to answer the despatches 
that were pouring in upon me from all quarters." 

How was he to be protected from these intrusions ? In his 
former capacity as commander-in-chief of the armies, his head- 
quarters had been guarded by sentinels and military etiquette ; 
but what was to guard the privacy of a popular chief 
magistrate ? 

What, too, were to be the forms and ceremonials to be 
adopted in the presidential mansion, that would maintain the 
lignity of his station, allow him time for the performance of its 
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official duties, and jet be in harmony with the temper and feel 
ings of the people, and the prevalent notions of equality and 
republican simplicity 1 

The conflict of opinions that had already occurred as to the 
form and title by which the President was to be addressed, had 
made him aware that every step at the outset of his career would 
be subject to scrutiny, perhaps cavil, and might hereafter be 
cited as a precedent. Looking round, therefore, upon the able 
men at hand, such as Adams, Hamilton, Jay, Madison, he pro- 
pounded to them a series of questions as to a line of conduct 
proper for him to observe. 

In regard to visitors, for instance, would not one day in the 
week be suflicient for visits of compliment, and one hour every 
morning (at eight o'clock for example) for visits on business ? 

Might he make social visits to acquaintances and public 
characters, not as President, but as private individual ? And 
then as to his table — ^under the preceding form of government, 
the Presidents of Ck)ngress had been accustomed to give dinners 
twice a week to large parties of both sexes, and invitations had 
been so indiscriminate, that every one who could get introduced 
to the President, conceived he had a right to be invited to his 
board. The table was, therefore, always crowded, and with a 
mixed company ; yet, as it was in the nature of things impracti- 
cable to invite everybody, as many offences were given as if 
no table had been kept. 

Washington was resolved not to give general entertainments 
of this kind, but in his series of questions he asked whether he 
might not invite, informally or otherwise, six, eight, or ten 
official characters, including in rotation the members of botli 
Houses of Congress, to dine with him on the days fixed for 
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receiving company, without exciting clamors in the rest of the 
com muni ty. 

Adams in his reply talked of chamberlains, aides-de-camp, 
masters of ceremony, and eyinced a high idea of the presidential 
office and the state with which it ought to be maintidned. ^ The 
office," writes he, ^* by its legal authority defined in the constito* 
tion, has no equal in the world excepting those only which are 
held by crowned heads ; nor is the royal authority in all cases to 
be compared to it. The royal office in Poland is a mere shadow 
_in comparison with it. The Dogeship in Venice, and the Stadt- 
holdership in Holland, are not so much — ^neither dignity nor 
authority can be supported in human minds, collected into nations 
or any great numbers, without a splendor and majesty in some 
degree proportioned to them. The sending and receiving am« 
bassadors is one of the most splendid and important pre- 
rogatives of sovereigns, absolute or limited, and this in our con* 
stitution is wholly in the President. If the state and pomp 
essential to this great department are not in a good degree 
preserved, it will be in vain for America to hope for considera- 
tion with foreign powers." * 

According to Mr. Adams, two days in a week would be 
required for the receipt of visits of compliment Persons de* 
siring an interview with the President should make application 
through the minister of state. In every case the name, quality 
or business of the visitor should be communicated to a chamber 
lain or gentleman in waiting, who should judge whom to admits 
and whom to exclude. The time for receiving visits ought to be 
limited, as for example, from eight to nine or ten o'clock, lest 



* Life and Works of John Aduna, toI. viiL p. 493. 
VOL.V. — 1* 
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the whole morning be taken up. The President might invite 
what official character, members of Congress, strangers, or 
citizens of distinction he pleased, in small parties without excit- 
ing clamors ; but this should always be done without formality. 
His private life should be at his own discretion, as to giving or 
receiving informal visits among friends and acquaintances ; but 
in his official character, he should have no intercourse with soci- 
ety but upon public business, or at his levees. Adams, in the 
conclusion of his reply, ingenuously confessed that his long 
residence abroad might have impressed him with views of things 
incompatible with the present temper and feelings of his fellow- 
citizens ; and Jefferson seems to have been heartily of the same 
opinion, for speaking of Adams in his anas^ he observes that 
^the glare of royalty and nobility, during his mission to Ei^- 
land, had made him believe their &scination a necessary ingre- 
dient in government. " * Hamilton, in his reply, while he con 
sidered it a primary object for the public good, that the dignity 
of the presidential office should be supported, advised that care 
should be taken to avoid so high a tone in the demeanor of the 
occupant, as to shock the prevalent notions of equality. 

The President, he thought, should hold a levee at a fixed 
time once a week, remain half an hour, converse cursorily on 
indifferent subjects with such persons as invited his attention, and 
then retire. 

He should accept no invitations, give formal entertainments 
twice, or at most, four times in the year; if twice, on the anni- 
versaries of the declaration of independence and of his inaugura> 
tion : if four times, the anniversary of the treaty of alliance with 

• Jeffenon^s Works, ix, 97. 
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Franoe and that of the definitive treaty with Great Britain to be 
added. 

The President on levee days to give informal invitations to 
family dinners ; not more than six or eight to be asked at a time, 
and the civility to be confined essentially to members of the 
legislature, and other official diaracters : — ^the President neve, 
to remain long at table. 

The heads of departments should, of course, have access to 
the President on business. Foreign ministers of some de- 
scriptions should also be entitled to it. ^ In Europe, I am in- 
formed," writes Hamilton, ^'ambassadors only have direct 
access to the chief magistrate. Something very near what pre- 
vails there would, in my opinion, be right The distinction of 
rank between diplomatic characters requires attention, and the 
door of access ought not to be too wide to that class of persons. 
I have thought that the members of the Senate should also have 
a right of individual access on matters relative to the public 
administration. In England and France peers of the realm have 
this right We have none such in this country, but I believe it 
will be satisjbctory to the people to know that there is some 
body of men in the state who have a right of continual communi- 
cation with the President It will be considered a safeguard 
against secret combinations to deceive him. " * 

The reason alleged by Hamilton lor giving the Senate this 
privilege, and not the Representatives, was, that in the consti- 
tution ''the Senate are coupled with the President in certain 
executive functions, treaties, and appointments. Tliis makes 

* Hamilton's Works, toL it., p. 8. 
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them in a degree his oonstitutional counsellors, and gives them 
a peculiar claim to the right of access." 

These are the only written replies that we have before us of 
Washington's advisers on this subject. 

Ck>lonel Humphreys, formerly one of Washington's aides-do- 
camp, and recently secretary of Jefferson's legation at Paris, w&^ 
at present an inmate in the presidential mansion. General Knof 
was frequently there; to these Jefferson assures us, on Wash 
ington's authority, was assigned the task of considering and pre 
scribing the minor forms and ceremonies, the etiquette, in &ctf 
to be observed on public occasions. Some of the forms pro- 
posed by them, he adds, were adopted. Others were so highly 
strained that Washington absolutely rejected them. Knox was 
no favorite with Jefferson, who had no sympathies with the 
veteran soldier, and styles him *' a man of parade," and Hum- 
phreys, he appears to think captivated by the ceremonials of 
foreign courts. He gives a whimsical account, which he had at 
a second or third hand, of the first levee. An ante-chamber and 
presence room were provided, and, when those who were to pay 
their court were assembled, the President set out, preceded by 
Humphreys. After passing through the ante-chamber, the door 
of the inner room was thrown open^ and Humphreys entered 
first, caUing out with a loud voice, ^'The President of the 
United States." The President was so much disconcerted with 
it that he did not recover in the whole time of the levee, and, 
when the company was gone, he said to Humphreys, *' Well, you 

have taken me in once, but by ^ you shall never take me in a 

second time." 

This anecdote is to be taken with caution, for Jefferson was 
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disposed to reoeiye any report that placed the forms adopted m 
a disparaging point of yiew. 

He gives in his Ana a still more whimsical account on the 
authority of " a Mr. Brown," of the ceremonials at an inaugura-' 
tion ball at which Washington and Mrs. Washington presided 
in almost regal style. As it has been proved to be entirely 
incorrect, we have not deemed it worthy an insertion. A 
splendid ball was in fact given at the Assembly Rooms, and 
another by the French Mmister, the Count de Moustier, at both 
of which Washington was present and danced ; but Mrs. Wash- 
ington was not at either of them, not being yet arrived, and on 
neither occasion were any mock regal ceremonials observed. 
Washington was the last man that would have tolerated any thing 
of the kind. Our next chapter will show the almost casual 
manner in which the simple formalities of his republican court 
originated. 
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JODltRST OF MBB. WASBDrOTOir TO BXW TOBK— HONOB8 PAID HXB DT BBB 
PB0OBE8»— BXCKPTEOMB AX THE SEAT OF GOYKRlCinENT — ^THX FBBSIDKMT^ 
BQUIFAOE. 

On the 17th of May, Mrs. Washington, aocsompanied by her 
grandchildren, Eleanor Custis and George Washington Parke 
Custis, set out from Mount Yemon in her travelling carriage 
with a small escort of horse, to join her husband at the seat of 
government; as she had been accustomed to join him at head- 
quarters, in the intervals of his revolutionary campiugns. 

Throughout the journey she was greeted with public testimo- 
nials of respect and afiection. As she approached Philadelphia, the 
President of Pennsylvania and other of the State functionaries, with 
a number of the principal inhabitants of both sexes, came forth to 
meet her, and she was attended into the city by a numerous 
cavalcade, and welcomed with the ringing of bells and firing of 
cannon. 

Similar honors were paid her in her progress through New 
Jersey. At Elizabethtown she alighted at the residence of Grov- 
emor Livingston, whither Washington came from New York to 
meet her. They proceeded thence by water, in the same splendid 
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barge in which the general had been conyeyed for his inangora- 
tion. It was manned, as on that occasion, by thirteen master 
pflotSy arrayed in white, and had several persons of note on board. 
There was a salnte of thirteen gtins as the barge passed the Bat- 
tery at New York. The landing took place at Peck Slip, not 
fiur from the presidential residence, amid the enthnsiastic cheers 
of an immense mnltitade. 

On the following day, Washington gave a demi-o£Scial dinner, 
of which Mr. Wingate, a senator from New Hampshire, who was 
present, writes as Mows: <<The gaests consisted of the Vice 
President, the foreign ministers, the heads of departments, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and the Senators from 
New Hampshire and Georgia, the then most Northern and Sonthem 
States. It was the least showy dinner that I ever saw at the 
Plresident's table, and the company was not large. As there was 
no chaplain present, the President himsdf said a very short grace 
M he was sitting down. After dinner and dessert were finished, 
one ghuGiwrne was passed aroond the table, and no toast The 
Pjresident rose, and all the company retired to the drawing-room, 
from which the gaests departed, as every one chose, without cere- 
mony." 

On the evening of the following day, (Friday, May 29th,) 
Mrs. Washington had a general reception, which was attended 
by all that was distinguished in official and fashionable society. 
Henceforward there were similar receptions every Friday evening, 
from eight to ten o'clock, to which the families of all persons of 
respectability, native or foreign, had access, without special invi- 
tation ; and at which the President was always present These 
assemblages were as free from ostentation and restraint as the 
ordinary receptions of polite society ; yet the reader will find they 
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were soon subject to myidious misrepresentation; and cavilled a* 
as "court-like levees" and ** queenly drawing-rooms." 

Beside these public receptions, the presidential family had 
its private circle of social intimacy ; the President, moreover, was 
always ready to receive visits by appointment on public or private 
business. 

The sanctity and quiet of Sunday were strictly observed by 
Washington. He attended church in the morning, and passed 
the afternoon alone in his closet. No visitors were admitted, 
excepting perhaps an intimate friend in the evening, which was 
spent by him in the bosom of his family. 

The household establishment was conducted on an ample and 
dignified scale, but without ostentation, and regulated with 
characteristic system and exactness. Samuel Fraunces, once 
landlord of the city tavern in Broad street, where Washington 
took leave of the officers of the army in 1783, was now Steward 
of the presidential household. He was required to render a 
weekly statement of receipts and expenditures, and warned to 
guard against waste and extravagance. "We are happy to 
inform our readers," says Fenno's Gazette of the day, "that the 
President is determined to pursue that system of regularity and 
economy in his household which has always marked his public 
and private life." 

In regard to the deportment of Washington at this juncture, 
we have been informed by one who had opportunities of seeing 
him, that he BtUl retained a military air of command which had 
become habitual to him. At levees and drawing-rooms he some- 
times appeared cold and distant, but this was attributed by those 
who best knew him to the novelty of his position and his innate 
diffidence, which seemed to increase with the light which his re 
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Doim shed aboat him. Though reseiyed at tunes, his reserve had 
nothing repulsive in it, and in social intezcoorse, where he was 
BO longer under the eye of critical supervision, soon gave way to 
8oldier-like frankness and cordiality. At all times his courtesy 
was genuine and benignant, and totally free from that stately 
condescension sometimes misUiken for politeness. Nothing we 
are told could surpass the noble grace with which he presided at 
a ceremonial dinner ; kindly attentive to all his guests, but par- 
ticularly attentive to put those at their ease and in a favorable 
light, who appeared to be most diffident 

As to Mrs. Washington, tliose who really knew her at the 
time, speak of her as free from pretension or affectation ; undas- 
zled by her position, and discharging its duties with the truthful 
simplicity and real good-breeding of one accustomed to preside 
over a hospitable mansion in the " Ancient Dominion." She had 
her husband's predilection for private life. In a letter to an inti- 
mate she writes: ^'It is owing to the kindness of our numerous 
friends in all quarters that my new and unwished for situation is 
not indeed a burden to me. When I was much younger, I should 
probably have enjoyed the innocent gayeties of life as much as 
most persons of my age ; but I had long since placed all the pros- 
pects of my future worldly happiness in the still enjoyments of 
the fireside at Mount Vernon. 

^^ I littie thought, when the war was finished, that any cir- 
cumstances could possibly happen, which would call the General 
into public life again. I had anticipated that from that moment 
we should 'be sufiered to grow old together in solitude and tran- 
quillity. That was the first and dearest wish of my heart."* 

* Quoted in a note to Sparks, p. 422. 
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Much has been said of Washington's equipages, when at New 
York, and of his having fonr, and sometimes six horses before hia 
carriage, with servants and oatriders in rich livery. Such style 
we would premise was usual at the time both in England and the 
colonies, and had been occasionally maintained by the continental 
dignitaries, and by Oovemors of the several States, prior to the 
adoption of the new constitution. It was still prevalent, we are 
told, among the wealthy planters of the South, and sometimes 
adopted by ' merchant princes ' and rich individuals at the North. 
It does not appear, however, that Washington ever indulged in it 
through ostentation. When he repaired to the Hall of Congress, 
at his inauguration, he was drawn by a single pair of horses in a 
chariot presented for the occasion, on the panels of which were 
emblazoned the arms of the United States. 

Beside this modest equipage there was the ample Bamily car- 
riage which had been brought from Virginia. To this four horses 
were put when the family drove out into the country, the state 
of the roads in those days requiring it For the same reason six 
horses were put to the same vehicle on journeys, and once on a 
state occasion. If there was any thing he was likely to take a 
pride in, it was horses ; he was passionately fond of that noble 
animal, and mention is occasbnally made of four white horses of 
great beauty which he owned while in New York.* His favorite 
exercise when the weather permitted it was on horseback, aocom- 



* For some of these particulars concerning Washington we are indebted 
to the late William A. Duer, president of Golmnbia College, who in hia boy* 
hood was frequently In the Pjwflident*s house, playmate of young Custis, ICis. 
Washington's grandson. 

WathingtorCt Jtuidencei m New Tork — ^The first Presidential residence 
was at the junction of Pearl and Cherry streets, Franklin square. At the 
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panied by one or more of the members of his hooseliold, and he 
was noted always for being admirably mounted, and one of the 
best horsemen of his day. 

end of about a year, the Prerident remoTed to the house on the west side ot 
Broadway, nearBector street, afterwards known as Banker's Mansion House. 
Both of these buildings have disappeared, in the course of modem '* im- 
proreme&tB.'* 
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AUkBMINa VAJXESB OF THE PRESIDENT — THE SENATE REJECTS ONE OF HB 
HOMINATION8 — HIS SENSITIVE YnrDIGATION OF IT — DEATH OF HIS MOTHKB 
— ^HER CHARACTER — ^THE BXECOTIVE DEPABTMEMTS INWrfUTED— SELEO- 
TIOK OF OFFICERS FOR THE TRSASURT AND WAR DEPARTMENTS — HAMILr- 
TON INSTRUCTED TO REPORT A FINANCIAL PLAN AT THE NEXT SESSION OF 
CONGRESS — ARRANGEMENT OF THE JUDICIARY DEPARTMENT — ^EDMUND RAN- 
DOLPH—ADJOURNMENT OF CONGRESS — ITS CHARACTER, BT FISHER AMES. 

As soon as Washington could command sufficient leisure to in- 
spect papers and documents, lie called unofficiallj upon the heads 
of departments to furnish him with such reports in writing as 
would aid him in gaining a distinct idea of the state of public 
affairs. For this purpose also he had recourse to the public 
archiyes, and proceeded to make notes of the foreign official cor<^ 
respondence from the close of the war until his inauguration. He 
was interrupted in his task by a virulent attack of anthrax, which 
for several days threatened mortification. The knowledge of his 
perilous condition spread alarm through the community ; he, how- 
ever, remained unagitated. His medical adviser was Dr. Samuel 
Bard, of New York, an excellent physician and most estimable 
man, who attended him with unremitting assiduity. Being alone 
one day with the doctor, Washington regarded him steadily, and 
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asked his candid opinion as to the probable result of his case. 
** Do not flatter me with vain hopes," said he, with placid firm- 
ness ; *' I am not afraid to die, and therefore can bear the worst" 
The doctor expressed hope, bat owned that he had apprehensions. 
*' Whether to-night or twenty years hence, makes no difference," 
obserred Washington. " I know that I am in the hands of a 
good Providence." His sufferings were intense, and his recovery 
was slow. For six weeks he was obliged to lie on his right side ; 
but after a time he had his carriage so contrived that he could 
extend himself at full length in it, and take exercise in the 
open air. 

While rendered morbidly sensitive by bodily pain, he suffered 
deep annoyance from having one of his earliest nominations, that 
of Benjamin Fishbum, for the place of naval officer of the port of 
Savannah, rejected by the Senate. 

If there was any thing in which Washington was scrupulously 
conscientious, it was in the exercise of the nominating power ; 
scrutinizing the fitness of candidates ; their comparative claims 
on account of public services and sacrifices, and with regard to 
the equable distribution of offices among the States ; in all which 
he governed himself solely by considerations for the public good. 
He was especially scrupulous where his own friends and connec- 
tions were concerned. '^ So fSar as I know my own mind," would 
he say, " I would not be in the remotest degree influenced in 
making nominations by motives arising firom the ties of family or 
blood." 

He was principally hurt in the present instance by the want 
of deference on the part of the Senate, in assigning no reason for 
rejecting his nomination of Mr. Fishbum. He acquiesced, how- 
ever, in the rejection, and forthwith sent in the name of another 
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candidate ; bat at the same time administered a temperate and 
dignified rebnke. <' Whatever may have been the reasons which 
indDced joor dissent,'* writes he to the Senate, "I am persuaded 
that they were such as jou deemed sufficient Permit me to snb- 
mit to yoor consideration, whether, on occasions where the pro- 
priety of nominations appears questionable to you, it would not be 
expedient to communicate that circumstance to me, and thereby 
avail yourselves of the information which led me to make them, 
and which I would with pleasure lay before yon. Probably my 
reasons for nominating Mr. Fishbum may tend to show that such 
a- mode of proceeding, in such cases, might be useful. I will 
therefore detail them." 

He then proceeds to state, that Colonel Fishbum had served 
under his own eye with reputation as an officer and a gentleman ; 
had distinguished himself at the storming of Stony Point ; had 
repeatedly been elected to the Assembly of G^rgia as a repre- 
sentative from Chatham County, in which Savannah was sita- 
ated ; had been elected by the officers of the miHtia of that county 
Lieutenant Colonel of the militia of the district ; had been member 
of the Executive Council of the State, and president of the same ; 
had been appointed by the council to an office which he actually 
held, in the port of Savannah, nearly similar to that for which 
Washington had nominated him. 

<< It appeared therefore to me,** adds Washington, '< that Mr. 
Fishbum must have enjoyed the confidence of the militia officers 
in order to have been elected to a military rank — ^tho cof^dence 
of the freemen, to have been elected to the Assembly — the canfi" 
dence of the Assembly to have been selected for the Council, and 
the confidence of the Council to have been appointed colleotor of 
the port of Savannah." 
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We giye this letter in some detail, as relating to the only 
instance in which a nomination bj Washington was rejected 
The reasons of the Senate for rejecting it do not appear. They 
seem to have felt his rebuke, for the nomination last made by him 
was instantly confirmed. 

Whfle yet in a state of conyalescencey Washington received 
intelligence of the death of his mother. The event, which took 
place at Fredericksburg in Virginia, on the 25th of August, was 
not unexpected; she was eighty-two years of age, and had for 
some time been sinking under an incurable malady, so that when 
he last parted with her he had apprehended that it was a final 
separation. Still he was deeply affected by the intelligence; 
consoling himself, however, with the reflection that ^^ Heaven had 
spared her to an age beyond which few attain ; had favored hei 
with the full enjoyment of her mental faculties, and as much 
bodily health as usually Mia to the lot of fourscore." 

Mrs. Mary Washington is represented as a woman of strong 
plain sense, strict integrity, -and an inflexible spirit of command. 
We have mentioned the exemplary manner in which she, a lone 
widow, had trained her little flock in their childhood. The def- 
erence for her, then instilled into their minds, continued through- 
out life, and was manifested by Washington when at the height 
of his power and reputation. Eminently practical, she had 
thwarted his military aspirings when he was about to seek honor 
in the British navy. During his early and disastrous campaigns 
on the frontier, she would often shake her head and exclaim, 
^* Ah, George had better have staid at home and cultivated his 
fiArm." Even his ultimate success and renown had never daz- 
zled, however much they may have gratified her. When others 
congratulated her, and were enthusiastic in his praise, she listened 
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in silence, and would temperately reply that he had been a good 
son, and she belieyed he had done his duty as a man. 

Hitherto the new government had not been properly organ- 
ized, but its seyeral duties had been performed by the officers 
who had them in charge at the time of Washington's inaugura- 
tion. It was not until the 10th of September that laws were 
passed instituting a department of Foreign Affairs (afterwards 
termed Department of State), a Treasury department, and a de- 
partment of War, and fixing their respectiye salaries. On the 
following day, Washington nominated General Enoz to the de- 
partment of War, the duties of which that officer had hitherto 
discharged. 

The post of Secretary of the Treasury was one of far greater 
importance at the present moment It was a time of financial 
exigency. As yet no statistical account of the country had been 
attempted ; its fiscal resources were wholly unknown ; its credit 
was almost annihilated, for it was obliged to borrow money even 
to pay the interest of its debts. 

We haye already quoted the language held by Washington 
in regard to this state of things before he had assumed the di- 
rection of affairs. ''My endeavors shall be unremittingly ex- 
erted, even at the hazard of former fame, or present' popularity 
to extricate my country from the embarrassments in which it ip 
entangled through want of credit." 

Under all these circumstances, and to carry out these views, 
he needed an able and zealous coadjator in the Treasury depart- 
ment ; one equally solicitous with himself on the points in ques- 
tion, and more prepared upon them by financial studies and in- 
vestigations than he could pretend to be. Such a person he con- 
sidered Alexander Hamilton, whom he nominated as Secretary 
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of the Treasorjy and whose qualifications for the office were lo 
-well nnderstood by the Senate that his nomination was confirmed 
on the same day on which it was made. 

Within a few days after Hamilton's appointment, the House 
of Bepresentatiyes (SepL 21), acting upon the policy so ardently 
desired by Washington, passed a resolution, declaring their 
opinion of the high importance to the honor and prosperity of the 
United States, that an adequate provision should be made for the 
support of public credit; and instructing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to prepare a plan for the purpose, and report it at their 
next session. 

The arrangement of the Judicial department was one of 
Washington's earliest cares. On the 27th of September, he 
wrote unofficially to Edmund Randolph, of Virginia, informing 
him that he had nominated him Attorney-General of the United 
States, and would be highly gratified with his acceptance of that 
office. Some old recollections of the camp and of the early days 
of the revolution, may have been at the bottom of this good-will, 
for Banddph had joined the army at Cambridge in 1775, and 
acted for a time as aide-de-camp to Washington in place of 
Mifflin. He had since gained experience in legislative business 
as member of Congress, from 1779 to 1782, Governor of Virginia 
in 1786, and delegate to the convention in 1787. In the discus* 
sions of that celebrated body, he had been opposed to a single 
executive, professing to discern in the unity of that power the 
*^ fijetus of monarchy ; " and preferring an executive consisting of 
three ; whereas, in the opinion of others, this plural executive 
would be ^* a kind of Cerberus with three heads.'' Like Madison, 
he had disapproved of the equality of sufirage jn the Senate, and 
VOL. V, — Z 
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been, moreoyer, of opinion, that the President should be ineligible 
to office after a given number of years. 

Dissatisfied with some of the provisions of the constitution as 
adopted, he had refused to sign it ; but had afterw^s supported 
it in the State convention of Virginia. As we recollect him many 
years afterwards, his appearance and address were dignified and 
prepossessing ; he had an expressive countenance, a beaming eye, 
and somewhat of the ere rottmdo in speaking. Bandolph promptly 
accepted the nomination, but did not take his seat in the cabinet 
until some months after Enoz and Hamilton. 

By the judicial system established for the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Supreme Court of the United States was to be com- 
posed of a chief justice and five associate judges. There were to 
be district courts with a judge in each State, and circuit courts 
held by an associate judge and a district judge. John Jay, of 
New York, received the appointment of Chief Justice, and in a 
letter enclosing his commiBsion, Washington e^ressed the idngnlar 
pleasure he felt in addressing him ''as the head of that depart- 
ment which must be considered as the keystone of our political 
fabric.'* 

Jay's associate judges were, John Butledge of South Carolina, 
James Wilson of Pennsylvania, William Cushing of Massachu- 
setts, John Blair of Virginia, and James Iredell of North Car^* 
Una. Washington had originally nominated to one of the judgiw 
ships his former military secretary, Bobert Harrison, &miliarly 
known as ^ o^ Secretary; but he preferred the office of Chan 
cellor of Maryland, recently conferred upon him. 

On the 29th of September, Congress adjourned to the first 
Monday in January, after an arduous session, in which many 
important questions had been discussed, and powers organised 
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and distributed. The actual Congress was inferior in eloquence 
and shining talent to the first Congress of the reyolution ; but it 
possessed men well fitted for the momentous work before them ; 
sober, solid, upright, and well informed. An admirable harmonj 
had preTaQed between the legislature and the executive, and the 
utmost decorum had reigned oyer the public deliberations. 

Fisher Ames, then a young man, who had acquired a brilliant 
reputation in Massachusetts by the eloquence with which he had 
championed the new constitution in the convention of that im- 
portant State, and who had recently been elected to Congress, 
speaks of it in the following terms : '^ I have never seen an as- 
sembly where so little art was used. If they wish to carry a 
point, it is directly declared and justified. Its merits and defects 
are plainly stated, not without sophistry and prejudice^ but with- 
out management * • • There is no intrigue, no caucusing, 
little of clanning together, little asperity in debate, or personal 
tnttemesB out of the House." 
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IHB DSPABmKMT OF STAIB 8TIIX WTTHOUT A HEAD— HSKBTCH 07 JKFFEB0Ofll^ 
CRAKACTEB AND OPINIONS — ^DEEPLT DCMEBSED IN FRENCH rOUTIGB AT 
PABIB— GOUTSBIIKUR XORBIS ABSOAD-— CONTRANT OF BIB AND JEffFBBSOII^ 
VDEWB ON IHB FBBNCH CBISI8 — ^NEWS OF THE FBENCH BBVOUITIOK IE 
AMBBIGA — POPULAB EXCITEaiENT — ^WASHINOTON's CAUnoUB OPINION ON 
THE BnBJECT--BAMILTON*S APFBEHENSIYE YIEK* — JBFFEB90N OFFKBSD A 
PLAGE IN XHE CABINET AS BEGBBTABT OF 8TAXE. 

The cabinet was stiU incomplete ; the department of foreign af- 
MiBj or rather of State, as it was now called, was yet to be Bap- 
plied with a head. John Jay would have received the nomination 
had he not preferred the bench. Washington next thought of 
Thomas Jefferson, who had so long filled the post of Minister 
Plenipotentiary at the Court of YersaiUes, but had recently so- 
licited and obtained permission to return, for a few months, to 
the United States for the purpose of placing his children among 
their friends in their native country, and of arranging his private 
affairs, which had suffered from his protracted absence. And 
here we will venture a few particulars concerning this eminent 
statesman, introductory to the important influence he was to ex- 
ercise on national affairs. 

His political principles as a democratic republican, had beeD 
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avowed at an early date in his draft of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and snbseqnentlj in the snccessfnl war which he made 
apon the old cavalier traditions of his native State ; its laws of 
entaOs and primogeniture, and its church establishment, a war 
which broke down the hereditary fortunes and hereditary fami« 
lies, and put an end to the hereditary aristocracy of the Ancient 
Dominion. 

Being sent to Paris as minister plenipotentiary a year or two 
after the peace, he arrived there, as he says, ^' when the American 
reyolution seemed to have awakened the thinking part of the 
French nation from the sleep of despotism in which they had 
been sunk.** 

Carrying with him his republican principles and zeal, his 
house became the resort of Lafayette and others of the French 
officers who had served in the American revolution. They were 
mostly, he said, young men little shackled by habits and preju- 
dices, and had come back with new ideas and new impressions 
which began to be disseminated by the press and in conversation. 
Politics became the theme of all societies, male and female, and a 
very extensive and zealous party was formed which acquired the 
appellation of the Patriot Party, who^ sensible of the abuses of 
the government under which they lived, sighed for occasions of 
reforming it This party, writes Jefferson, ^'comprehended all 
the honesty of the kingdom sufficiently at leisure to think, the 
men of letters, the easy bourgeois, the young nobility, partly from 
reflection, partly from the mode; for these sentiments became 
matter €i mode, and, as such, united most of the young women 
to the party.** 

By this party Jefferson was considered high authority from 
his republican principles and experience, and his advice was con 
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tinually sought in the great efibrt for political refonn which was 
daily growing stronger and stronger. His absence in Eorope 
had prevented his taking part in the debates on the new consti- 
tution, but he had exercised his influence through his correspond- 
ence. ^' I expressed freely," writes he, " in letters to my friends^ 
and most particularly to Mr. Madison and General Washington, 
my approbations and objections."* What those approbations 
and objections were appears by the following citations, which 
are important to be kept in mind as illustrating his after con- 
duct: 

" I approved, from the first moment, of the great mass of 
what is in the new constitution, the consolidation of the govern- 
ment, the organization into executive, legislative, and judiciary ; 
the subdivision of the legislature, the happy compromise of the 
interests between the great and little States, by the different 
manner of voting in the different Houses, the voting by persons 
instead of States, the qualified negative on laws given to the 
executive, which, however, I should have liked better if associ- 
ated with the judiciary also, as in New York, and the power of 
taxation: what I disapproved from the first moment, was the 
want of a Bill of rights to guard liberty against the legislative 
as well as against the executive branches of the government; 
that is to say, to secure freedom of religion, freedom of the press, 
freedom from monopolies, freedom from unlawful imprisonment, 
freedom from a permanent military, and a trial by jury in all 
cases determinable by th^laws of the land." 

What he greatly objected to was the perpetual re-eligibility 
of the President "This, I fear," said he, "will make that an 

* Autobiography, Works, I *19. 
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office for life, fiiBt, and then hereditary. I was much an enemy 
to monarchies before I came to Europe, and am ten thousand 
times more so since I hare seen what they are. There is scarcely 
an evil known in these countries which may not be traced to 
their king as its source, nor a good which is not deriyed from the 
small fibres of republicanism existing among them. I can further 
say, with safety, there is not a crowned head in Europe whose 
talents or merits would entitle him to be elected a yestryman by 
the people of any parish in America."* 

In short, such a honor had he imbibed of kingly rule, that, 
in a familiar letter to Colonel Humphreys, who had been his 
Secretary of Legation, he gives it as the duty of our young 
Bepublic ** to besiege the throne of heaven with eternal prayers 
to extirpate from creation this class of human lions» tigers, and 
mammoths, called kings, from whom, let him perish who does 
not say, * Good Lord, deliver us T " 

Jefferson's political fervor occasionally tended to exaltation, 
but it was genuine. In his excited state he regarded with quick 
suspicion every thing in his own country that appeared to him to 
have a regal tendency. His sensitiveness had been awakened 
by theddebates in Congress as to the tide to be given to the 
President, whether or not he should be addressed as His High« 
neis ; and had been relieved by the decision that he was to have 
no title but that of office, viz. : President of the United States. 
" I hope," said JeflFerson, " the terms of Excellency, Honor, 
Worship, Esquire, forever disappear from among us from that 
moment. I wish that of Mr. would folbw them."t 



* Letter to Washington May 2, 1788. Works ii. 878. 
f Letter to Mr. Canaiobael, Works ilL 88. 
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With regard to the re-eligibilitj of the President^ his anzietj 
was quieted for the piesent, by the elevation of Washington to 
the Presidential chair. ^' Since the thing [re-eligibility] is es- 
tablished," writes he, '< I would wish it not to be altered during 
the life-time of our great leader, whose executiTe talents are 
superior to those, I belieye, of any man in the world, and who^ 
alone, by the authority of his name, and the confidence reposed 
in his perfect integrity, is fully qualified to put the new goyem- 
ment so under way as to secure it against the efibrts of opposition. 
But, haying derived from our error all the good there was in it^ I 
hope we shall correct it the moment we can no longer have the 
same name at the helm." * 

Jefferson, at the time of which we are speaking, was, as we 
have shown, deeply immersed in French pdlitics and interested in 
the success of the '< Patriot Party," in its efibrts to reform the 
country. His despatches to government all proved how strongly 
he was on the side of the people. ^' He considered a successful 
reformation in Frapce as insuring a general reformation throughi- 
out Europe, and the resurrection to a new life of their people now 
ground to dust by the abases of the goveming powers." 

Gouvemeur Morris, who was at that time in Paris on«private 
business, gives a different view of the state of things produced by 
the Patriot party. Morris had «mved in Paris on the dd of 
February, 1789, furnished by Washington with letters of intro- 
duction to persons in England, France, and Holland. His 
brilliant talents, ready conversational powers, easy confidence in 
society, and striking aristocratical appearance^ had given him 
great currency, especially in the court* party and among the 

* Letter to F. Hopkinflon, Works iL 6St. 
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ancient nobility; in which direction his tastes most inclined. 
He had renewed his intimacy with Lafayette, whom he found 
"full of politics,** but "too republican for the genius of his 
country." 

In a letter to the French Minister, residing in New York, 
Morris writes on the 28d of February, 1789: "Your nation is 
now in a most important crisiB, and the great questions-shall we 
hereafter have a constitution, or shall will continue to be law- 
employs every mind and agitates every heart in France. Even 
voluptuousness itself rises from its couch of roses and looks 
amdoosly abroad at the busy scene to which nothing can now be 
indifferent 

" Your nobles, your clergy, your people, are all in motion for 
the elections. A spirit which has been dormant for generations 
starts up and stares about, ignorant of the means of obtaining, 
but ardently desirous to possess its object— consequently active, 
energetic, easily led, but also easily, too easily, misled. Such is 
the instinctive love of freedom which now grows warm in the 
bosom of your country." 

When the Idng was constrained by the popular voice to con- 
vene the States Gkneral at Versailles for the purpose of discussing 
measures of reform, Jeffwson was a constant attendant upon the 
debates of that body. " I was much acquainted with the leading 
patriots of the Assembly," writes he, "being from a country 
which had succesHfully passed through similar reform ; they were 
disposed to my acquaintance and had some confidence in me. I 
urged most strenuously an immediate compromise to secure what 
the government was now ready to yield, and trust to future occa- 
sions for what might still be wanting." 

The "leading patriots" here spoken of, were chiefly the 
VOL. V. — ^2* 
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deputies from Brittany, who, with others, farmed an associatiou 
called the Breton Glab, to watch the matters debated in Farlia^ 
ment and shape the coarse of affairs. 

Morris, speaking of Jefferson at this juncture, observes, ^'He 
and I differ in our system of politics. He, with all the leaders 
of liberty here, is desirous of annihilating distinctions of order. 
How far such views may be right, respecting mankind in general, 
is, I think, extremely problematical. But, with respect to this 
nation, I am sure it is wrong and cannot eventuate well." * 

Jefferson, in a letter to Thomas Paine (July 11), giving some 
account of the proceedings of the States General, observes, '* The 
National Assembly (for that is the name they take) having shown, 
through every stage of these transactions, a coolness, wisdom, and 
resolution to set fire to the four comers of the kingdom, and to 
perish with it themselves rather than to relinquish an iota from 
their plan of a total change of government, are now in complete 
and undisputed possession of the Sovereignty. The executive 
and aristocracy are at their feet ; the mass of the nation, the 
mass of the clergy, and the army are with them ; they have pros- 
trated the old government and are now beginning to build one 
from the foundation." 

It was but three days after the date of this letter that the 
people of Paris rose in their might, plundered the arsenal of the 
Invalides, furnished themselves with arms, stormed the Bastille ; 
and a national guard, formed of the Bourgeoisie, with the tri- 
colored cockade for an emblem and Lafayette as commander, took 
Paris under its protection. 

Information of these events was given at midnight to the king 

• lafeofO. Morris,!. 818. 
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at Versailles by Bochefoacauld-Liancoiirt. << It is a levolt/' ex- 
claimed the king. " Sire," replied Liancourt, ^^ it is a revo- 
Mian/'' 

Jefferson, in his dispatches to government, spoke with ad- 
miration of the conduct of the people throughout the violent 
scenes which accompanied this popular convulsion. << There was 
a severity of honesty observed, of which no example has been 
known. Bags of money, offered on various occasions through fear 
or guilt, have been uniformly refused by the mobs. The churches 
are now occupied in singing ^De Frofundis' and *JReguiems' for 
the f epose of the souls of the brave and valiant citizens who have 
sealed, with their blood, the liberty of the nation. • • • "V^e 
cannot suppose this paroxysm confined to Paris alone ; the whole 
country must pass successively through it, and happy if they get 
through as soon and as well as Paris has done."* 

Gouvemeur Morris, writing on the same subject to Washing- 
ton, on the 3 1st of July, observes : " You may consider the revo- 
lution as complete. The authority of the king and of the nobility 
is completely subdued ; yet I tremble £ar the constitution. They 
have all the romantic spirit and aU the romantic ideas of govern- 
ment, which, happily for America, we were cured of before it was 
too late." 

The foregoing brief notices of affairs in revolutionary France, 
and of the feelings with which they were viewed by American 
statesmen resident there, will be found of service in illustrating 
subsequent events in the United States. 

The first news of the revolution reached America in Octoberi 

* Letter to John Jaj. Jellbrson's Works, iii. 80. 
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and was hailed by the great mass of the people with enthusiasm* 
Washington, in reply to his old comrade in arms, the Count de 
Bochambean, observes: "I am persuaded I express the senti- 
ments of my fellow«citizens, when I offer an earnest prayer that 
it may terminate in the permanent honor and happiness of your 
goyemment and people." 

But, in a reply of the same date (Idth Oct) to Gouyemeor 
Morris, he shows that his circumspect and cautious spirit was not 
to be hurried away by popular excitement '^ The revolution 
which has been effected in France," writes he, '^ is of so wonder- 
ful a nature^ that the mind can hardly realize the fact If it ends 
as our last accounts to the 1st of August predict, that nation will 
be the most powerful and happy in Europe ; but I fear, though it 
has gone triumphantly thiough the first paroxysm, it is not the 
last it has to encounter before matters are finally settled. In a 
word, the revolution is of too great a magnitude to be effected in 
so short a space, and with the loss of so little blood. The morti- 
fication of the king, the intrigues of the queen, and the discontent 
of the princes and noblesse, will foment divisions, if possible, in 
the National Assembly; and they will, unquestionably, avail 
themselyes of everj faux pas in the formation of the constitution, 
if they do not give a more open, active opposition. In addition 
to these, the licentiousness of the people on one hand, and san- 
guinary punishments on the other, will alarm the best disposed 
friends to the measure, and contribute not a little to the over- 
throw of their object Great temperance, firmness, and foresight 
are necessary in the movements of that body. To forbear run<> 
ning from one extreme to another, is no easy matter : and should 
this be the case, rocks and shelves, not visible at present, may 
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wreck the yessel and give a higher*toned despotism than the one 
which existed before."* 

Hamilton, too, regarded the recent events in France with a 
mixtnre of pleasure and apprehension. In a letter to Lafayette 
he writes : *' As a friend to mankind and to liberty, I rejoice in 
the efforts which you are making to establish it, while I fear 
much for the final success of the attempts, for the fate of those 
who are engaged in it^ and for the danger, in case of success, of 
innovations greater than will consist with the real felicity of your 
nation. * • * l dread disagreements among those who are 
now united, about the nature of your constitution ; I dread the 
vehement character of your people, whom, I fear, you may find 
it more easy to' bring on, than to keep within proper bounds 
after you have put them in motion. I dread the interested re* 
fractoriness of your nobles, who cannot all be gratified, and who 
may be unwilling to submit to the requisite sacrifices. And I 
dread the reveries of your philosophic politicians, who appear in 
the moment to have great influence, and who, being mere specu- 
latists, may aim at more refinement than suits either with human 
nature or the composition of your nation."t 

The opposite views and feelings of Hamilton and Jeflferson, 
with regard to the French revolution, are the more interesting, as 
these eminent statesmen were soon to be brought face to face in 
the cabinet, the policy of which would be greatly influenced by 
French affairs ; for it was at this time that Washington wrote to 
Jefferson, offering him the situation of Secretary of State, but 
forbearing to nominate a successor to his post at the Court of 
Versailles, until he should be informed of his determination. 

* Writings of Washington, x. 89. 
f Hamilton's Works, ▼. 440. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ITASinNOrON'S JOUBHET through the eastern states — JOHN HAXCOCE— 
CLASBENO BETWEEN THE CKVU. AND MUNICIPAL AUTHOBITIBS OH TBI 
PRESIDENT'S ENTBT INTO BOSTON — ^A OONTSST OF ETIQUETTB — ^WASHIHQ- 
ton's ACCOUNT OP HIS ENTRT — HIS RECEPTION — ^A NEW PUNCnuO— AD- 
DRESS or THE CINCINNATI SOdEIT — ^RETURN TO NEW YORK. 

At the time of writing the letter to Jefferson, offering him the 
department of State, Washington was on the eye of a joumej 
through the Eastern States, with a view, as he said, to observe 
the situation of the country, and with a hope of perfectly re^ 
tablishing his health, which a series of indispositions had mnch 
impaired. Having made aU his arrangements, and left the papeis 
appertaining to the office of Foreign Affairs under the temporary 
superintendence of Mr. Jay, he set out from New York on the 
15th of October, travelling in his carriage with four horses, and 
accompanied by his official secretary. Major Jackson, and his 
private secretary, Mr. Lear. Though averse from public parade^ 
he could not but be deeply affected and gratified at every step by 
the manifestations of a people's love. Wherever he came, all 
labor was suspended ; business neglected. The bells were rung, 
the guns were fired; there were civic processions and military 
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parades and trimnphal arches, and aJl classes poured forth to 
testify, in every possible manner, their gratitude and aflfection 
for the man whom they hailed as the Father of his country ; and 
well did his noble stature, his dignified demeanor, his matured 
years, and his benevolent aspect, suit that venerable appellation. 

On the 22d, just after entering Massachusetts, he was met by 
an express from the Governor of the State (the Hon. John Han- 
cock), inviting him to make his quarters at his house while he 
should remain in Boston, and announcing to him that he had 
issued orders for proper escorts to attend him, and that the troops 
with the gentlemen of the Council would receive him at Cam- 
bridge and wait on him to town. 

Washington, in a courteous reply, declined the Governor's in- 
vitation to his residence, having resolved, he said, on leaving 
New York, to accept of no invitations of the kind while on his 
journey, through an unwillingness to give trouble to private fami- 
lies. He had accordingly iustructed a friend to engage lodgings 
for him during his stay iu Boston. He was highly sensible, he 
observed, of the honors intended him ; but, could his wishes pre- 
vail, he would desire to visit the metropolis without any parade 
or extraordinary ceremony. It was never Washington's good 
fortune, on occasions of the kind, to have his modest iuclinations 
consulted ; in the present instance they were little in accord with 
the habits and notions of the Governor, who, accustomed to fill 
public stations and preside at public assemblies, which he did 
with the punctiBo of the old school, was strictly observant of 
every thing appertaining to official rank and dignity. Governor 
Hancock was now about fifty-two years of age, tall and thin, of a 
commanding deportment and graceful manner, though stooping a 
little and much afflicted with the gout. He was really hospitable. 
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which his ample wealth enabled him to be, and was no doabt dt 
eiroTU of haying Washington as a gaest under his roo^ bat re 
solved, at all events, to give him a signal reception as the gaesf 
of the State over which he presided. Now it so happened tha/ 
the *^ select men," or municipal authorities of Boston, had abt 
made arrangements for receiving the President in their civic 
domain, and in so doing had proceeded without consulting the 
Governor ; as might have been expected, some clashing of rival 
plans was the result. . 

In pursuance of the Gfovemor's arrangement, the militia, with 
General Brooks at their head, and Mr. Samuel Adams, the Lieu* 
tenant Governor, at the head of the Executive Council, met 
Washington at Cambridge, and escorted him with great cere- 
mony to town. Being arrived at the grand ^itrance, which it 
over what is called *< The Keck," the Lieutenant Governor and 
the Executive Coandl were brought to a sudden halt by observing 
the municipal authorities drawn up in their carriages, in forma} 
array, to pay civic honors to the city's guest Here ensued a 
great question of etiquette. The Executive Council insisted oo 
the right of the Governor, as chief of the State, to receive and 
welcome its guest, at the entrance of its capital " He should 
have met him at the boundary of the State over which he pre- 
sides," replied the others ; '' and there have welcomed him to the 
hospitalities of the commonwealth When the President is abou/ 
to enter the taum^ it is the delegated right of the fnunic^Hil au 
ihorUiea thereof to receive and bid him welcome." 

The contending parties remained drawn up resolutely in theii 
carriages, while aides-de-camp and marshals were posting to and 
fro between them, carrying on a kind of diplomatic parley. 

In the mean time the President, and Major Jackson, his see* 
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retuy, had mounted on horseback, and were waiting on the Neck 
to be conducted into the town. The day was unusnally cold and 
mnrky. Washington became chilled and impatient, and when 
informed of the cause of the detention, *' Is there no other avenue 
into the town t " demanded he of Major Jackson. He was, in 
fact^ on the point of wheeling about, when word was brought that 
the controversy was over, and that he would be received by the 
municipal authorities. 

We give his own account of the succeeding part of the cere- 
mony. ^^ At the entrance, I was welcomed by the select men in 
a body. Then following the Lieutenant Governor and Council 
in the order we came from Cambridge (preceded by the town 
corps, very handsomely dressed), we passed through the citizens, 
classed in their different professions, and under their own banners, 
tin we camo to the State House." 

The streets, the doors, the windows, the housetops, were 
crowded with well-dressed people of both sexes. '* He was on 
horseback,*' says an observer, *' dressed in his old continental uni- 
form, with his hat oS, He did not bow to the spectators as he 
passed, but sat on his horse with a calm, dignified air. He dis- 
mounted at the old State House, now City Hall,* and came out 
on a temporary balcony at the west end ; a long procession passed 
before him, whose salutations he occasionally returned. These 
and other ceremonials being over, the Lieutenant Governor and 
Council, accompanied by the Vice President, conducted Washing- 
ton to his lodgings, where they took leave of him." And now he 
is doomed to the annoyance of a new question of etiquette. He 
W previously accepted the invitation of Gfovemor Hancock to 

* This waa written some years ago. 
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an informal dinneT, bnt had expected that that functionary would 
wait upon him as soon as he should arrive ; instead of which he 
received a message from him, pleading that he was too much in* 
disposed to do so. Washington distrusted the sincerity of the 
apology. He had been given to understand that the Goyemor 
wished to evade paying the first visit, conceiving that^ as Got* 
emor of a State, and within the bounds of that State, the pomt 
of etiquette made it proper that he should receive the first visit, 
even from the President of the United States. Washington de- 
termined to resist this pretension ; he therefore escnsed himself 
from the informal dinner, and dined at his lodgings, where the 
Vice President favored him with his company. 

The next day the Governor, on consultation with his friends, 
was persuaded to waive the point of etiquette, and sent ''his best 
respects to the President," informing him that, if at home and at 
leisure, he would do himself the honor to visit him in half an 
hour, intimating that he would have done it sooner had his health 
permitted, and that it was not without hazard to his health that 
he did it now. 

The following was Washington's reply, the last sentence of 
which almost savors of irony : 

**SuNDi.T, 26th October, 1 o'clock. 

''.The President of the United States presents his best in- 
spects to the Governor, and has the honor to inform him that he 
shall be home till two o'clock. 

" The President need not express the pleasure it will jg:ive him 
to see the Governor ; but at the same time, he most earnestly bega 
that the Governor will not hazard his health on the occasion." 
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From Washington's diary we find that the Gk)yemor found 
strength to pay the litigated Tisit within the specified tim&— 
though, according to one authority, he went enveloped in red 
baize and was borne, in the arms of servants, into the house.* 

It does not appear that any harm resulted from the hasard to 
which the Governor exposed himseli At all events, the hydra 
etiquette was silenced and every thing went on pleasantly and 
decorously throughout the remainder of Washington's sojourn in 
Boston. 

Various addresses were made to him in the course of his visit, 
but none that reached his heart more directly than that of his old 
companions in arms, the Cincinnati Society of Massachusetts, who 
hailed him as '^ their glorious leader in war, their illustrious ex* 
ample in peace." 

^' Dear, indeed," said he, in reply, ^^ is the occasion which 
restores an intercourse with my associates in prosperous and 
adverse fortune ; and enhanced are the triumphs of peace par- 
ticipated with those whose virtue and valor so largely contributed 
to procure them. To that virtue and valor your country has con« 
fessed her obligations. Be mine the grateful task to add to the 
testimony of a connection which it was my pride to own in the 
field, and is now my happiness to acknowledge in the enjoyments 
of peace and freedom." 

After remaining in Boston for a week, f^ted in the most hos- 
pitable manner, he appointed eight o'clock, on Thursday the 29th, 
&r his departure. The appointed time arrived, but not the es- 
cort ; whereupon, punctual himself, and fearing, perhaps, to be 

* SalliTan's Letters on Public Characters, p. 15. 
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detained by some new question of etiquette, he departed without 
them, and was overtaken h j them on the road. 

His journey eastward terminated at Portsmouth, whence he 
turned his face homeward by a middle route through the interior 
of the country to Hartford, and thence to New York, where he 
arrived between two and three o'clock on the 18th of November. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

CftL, JOBH ntDMBITLZ/— MBBSAQB TO WASBINOTON FBOX I.4rATXXTE— JXVKBB- 
MK's SMBABKATION fob AMERICA — WASHINOTON FOBWABDB HIS OOMXIB- 
8ION AS 8BCBETABT OF STATE — HIS AOCBFTAHCE. 

Not long after Washington's return from his eastern toar, Colonel 
John Tmmbnll, his aide-de-camp in former days, now an histori- 
cal painter of eminence, arrived from Europe, where he had been 
successfully prosecuting his art and preparing for his grand pic- 
tures, illustratiye of our revolutionary history. At Mr. Jeffer- 
son's house in Paris, he had been enabled to sketch from the life 
the portraits of several of the French officers who had been present 
at the capture of Comwallis, and were now among the popular 
agitators of France. He had renewed his military acquaintance 
with Lafayette; witnessed the outbreak of the revolution; the 
storming of the Bastille ; and attended the Marquis on one occa- 
sion, when the latter succeeded in calming the riotous excesses 
ef a mob, principally workmen, in the Faubonrg St. Antoine. 

Trumbull brought an especial message from Lafayette. The 
Marquis had been anxious that Washington should know the 
state of affairs in France, and the progress and prospects of the 
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momentoos cause in which he was engaged, but, in the hurry of 
occnpation, had not time to write with the necessary detail ; find- 
ing, however, that Tromboll was soon to depart for tlie United 
States, he inrited him to breakfast with him at an early hour and 
alone, for the express purpose of explaining matters to him frankly 
and fully, to be communicated by him to Washington, immedi- 
ately on his arrival in America. 

We give the Coloners report of LafSayette's conversation, as 
he has recorded it in his autobiography. 

** You have witnessed the surface of things,'* said the Mar- 
quis ; *' it is for me to explain the interior. The object which is 
aimed at by the Duke de Bochefoucauld, M. Gondorcet, myself 
and some others, who consider ourselves leaders, is to obtain from 
France a constitution nearly resembling that of England, which 
we regard as the most perfect model of government hitherto 
known. To accomplish this, it is necessary to diminish, very 
essentially, the power of the king ; but our object is to retain the 
throne, in great majesty, as the first branch of the legislative 
power, but retrenching its executive power in one point, which, 
though very important in the British crown, we think is needless 
here. The peerage of France is already so numerous, that we 
would take from our king the right of creating new peers, except 
in cases where old fiunilies may become extinct. To all this^ 
the king (who is one of the best of men, and sincerely desirous 
of the happiness of his people) most freely and cordially consents. 

*< We wish a House of Peers with powers of legislation similar 
to that of England, restricted in number to one hundred members^ 
to be elected by the whole body from among themselves, in the 
same manner as the Scotch peers are in the British Parliament. 
• ♦ • We wish, as the third branch of the legisUtive body. 
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a House of BepresenUtiyes, choeen hj the great body of the 
people from among themselves, by snch a ratio as shall not make 
the House too numerous ; and this branch of our project meets 
unanimous applause. * * * Unhappily, there is one power- 
ful and wicked man, who, I fear, will destroy this beautifol fabric 
of human happiness — the Duke of Orleans. He does not, indeed^ 
possess talent to carry into execution a great project, but he pos- 
sesses immense wealth, and France abounds in marketable talents. 
Every city and town has young men eminent for abilities, par- 
ticularly in the law — ardent in character, eloquent, ambitious of 
distinction, but poor. These are the instruments which the Duke 
may command by money, and they will do his bidding. His 
hatred of the royal family can be satiated only by their ruin ; his 
ambition, probably, leads him to aspire to the throne. 

'^ You saw the other day, in the mob, men who were called 
lea MarseUlciSj les patriots par exceUenoe. You saw them paiticu* 
lady active and audacious in stimulating the discontented artisans 
and laborers, who composed the great mass of the mob, to acts of 
violence and ferocity; these men are, in truth, desperadoes, as« 
sassins from the south of France, familiar with murder, robbery, 
and every atrocious crime, who have been brought up to Paris by 
the money of the Duke, for the very purpose in which you saw 
them employed, of mingling in all mobs, and exciting the passions 
of the people to frenzy. 

<< This is the first act of the drama. The second will be to 
influence the elections, to fill the approaching Assembly with 
ardent^ inexperienced, desperate, ambitious young men, who, in« 
stead of proceeding to discuss calmly the details of the plan of 
which I have given you the general outline, and to carry it quietly 
into operation, will, under disguise of zeal for the people, and ab- 
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horrence of the aristocrats, drive every measure to extremity, for 
the purpose of throwing the aflfairs of the nation into utter oonfu 
sion, when the master spirit may aocomplish his ultimate pur- 
pose."* 

Such was the report of affairs in France which La&yette 
transmitted by Trumbull to Washington* It was not long aftei 
this conversation of the Colonel with the Marquis that, the sit- 
tings of the National Assembly being transferred from Versailles 
to Paris, the Breton club fixed itself on the site of the convent of 
Jacobins ; threw open its doors to the public and soon, under the 
appellation of the Jacobin Club, exercised the baleful influence 
in public affairs, which Lafayette apprehended. 

Washington had listened with profound attention to tlie re- 
port rendered by Trumbull. In the course of a subsequent con- 
versation the latter informed him that Mr. Jefferson had embarked 
for America, and, it was probable, had already landed at Norfolk 
in Virginia. Washington immediately forwarded to him his com- 
mission as Secretary of State, requesting to know his determina- 
tion on the subject. 

Jefferson, in reply, expressed himself flattered by the nominar 
tion, but dubious of his being equal to its extensive and various 
duties, while, on the other hand, he felt familiar with the duties 
of his present office. ^' But it is not for an individual to chonse 
his path," said he. ^' You are to marshal us as may best be for 
the public good. • ♦ * Signify to me, by another line, your 
ultimate wish, and I shall conform to it cordially. If it should 
be to remain in New York, my chief comfort will be to work un- 
der your eye; my only shelter the authority of your name and 

* Tnunbtdl's Autobiography, 10L 
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the wisdom of measures to be dictat<$d bj yon and implicitly ex* 
ecnted by me.*** 

Washington, in answer, informed him that he considered the 
saccessfol administration of the general government an object of 
almost infinite consequence to the present and fntore happiness 
of the citizens of the United States ; that he regarded the office 
of Secretary for the department of State very important^ and that 
he knew of no person who, in his judgment, could better execute 
the duties of it than himseEf 

Jefibrson accordingly accepted the nomination, but obsenred 
that the matters which had called him home, would probably 
^vent his setting out for New York before the month of Marok 

* Jefferson*8 Works, toL xiL p. 125. f Washington's Writingi, z. 77* 
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CHAPTER Vni. 



OF 001IOBB8B— nXAVGLLL OOHDRION OF THE OOVllTmT- 
mST AT UOMX AHD ABROAD— DBBTS OF THX STATES — HAHIlJlOll's SB- 
FOBF— OFTOSmON TO IT— DB. STUABl'S WABBINO UETnBB TO WAUUBtfFUM 
-*HI8 BXFLT — JXFFBB80R*8 ABBIYAL AT THE 8BAT OF OOVBBBICBHT — ^BOEW 
TOBK AT THAT PEBIOD — JEFFBBSOV AFPEBHSHDS MOXABOHXGAI. DBS10B8. 

CoNGBESS reassembled on the 4t]i of January (1790), bnt a 
qnonun of the two Houses was not present until the Bth, when 
the session was opened by Washington in form, with an address 
deliyered before them in the Senate chamber.* 



* Afl the degree of state with which the seflsion was opened was subee- 
qaentlj a matter of comment, we extract from Washington's diary his own 
account of it, premising that the regulations were deTised bj General Knox 
and Colonel Humphreys. 

** Friday 8th, according to appointment, at 11 o'clock, I set out for the 
City Hall in my coach, preceded by Colonel Humphreys and M^jor Jacksoa 
in uniform (on my two white horses), and followed by Messrs. Lear and Neir 
son in my chariot, and Mr. Lewis, on horseback, following them. In their 
rear was the Chief Justice of the United States and Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury and War Departments in their respective carriages, and in the order 
they are named. At the outer door of the Hall, I was met by the door- 
keepers of the Senate and House and conducted to the door of the Senate 
chamber, and passing from thence to the chair through the Senate on the 
right and House of RepresentatiTSs on the left, I took my seat. The gen- 
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Among the moet important objects 8ag^;6sted in the address 
for the deliberation of Congress, were provisions for national de- 
fence ; provisions for facilitating intercourse with foreign nations, 
and defraying the expenses of diplomatic agents ; laws for the 
naturalization of foreigners ; uniformity in the currency, weights, 
and measures of the United States ; feu^ilities for the advance- 
ment of commerce, agriculture, and manufactures ; attention to 
the post-office and post-roads; measures for the promotion of 
science and literature, and for the support of public credit. 

This last object was the one which Washington had more 
immediately at heart The government was now organized, 
apparently, to the satisfaction of all parties ; but its efficiency 
would essentially depend on the success of a measure which 
Washington had pledged himself to institute, and which was yet 
to be tried ; namely, a system of finance adapted to revive the 
national credit, and place the public debt in a condition to be 
paid oiEL The credit of the country was at a low ebb. The con- 
federacy, by its articles, had the power of contracting debts for a 
national object, but no control over the means of payment. 
Thirteen independent legislatures could grant or withhold the 
means. The government was then a government under govern- 
ments — the States had more power than Congress. At the close 
of the war the debt amounted to forty-two millions of dollars ; 



tlemen who attended me followed and took their stands behind the senators ; 
the whole rising as I entered. After beuig seated, at which time the mem- 
bers of both Houses also sat, I rose (as they also did), and made my speech, 
deliTering one copy to the President of the Senate and another to the 
Speaker of the Hoose of Sepresentatiyes— after which, and being a few mo- 
ments seated, I retired, bowing on each side to the assembly (who stood) 
as I passed, and descending to the lower hall attended as before, I returned 
with them to my house.*' 
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bat 80 little had the coontrj been able to fnlfil its engagements^ 
owing to the want of a soyereign legislatare having the sole and 
exclosive power of laying duties npon importa, and thns providing 
adequate resources, that the debt had swollen, through arrears of 
interest, to upwards of fifty-four millions. Of this amonnt nearly 
eight millions were due to France, between three and four millionfl 
to private lenders in Holland, and about two hundred and fifty 
thousand in Spain; making, altogether, nearly twelve miniofnii 
due abroad. The debt contracted at home amounted to npwarda 
of forty-two millions, and was due, originally, to officers and sol- 
diers of the revolutionary war, who had risked their lives for tibo 
cause ; feumers who had furnished supplies fi>r the public servioei 
or whose property had been assumed for it ; capitalists who, in 
critical periods of the war, had adventured their fortunes in sup- 
port of their country's independence. The domestic debt, there- 
fore, could not have had a more sacred and patriotic origin ; bnt, 
in the long delay of national justice, the paper which represented 
these outstanding claims, had sunk to less than a sixth of its 
nominal value, and the larger portion of it had been parted with 
at that depreciated rate, either in the course of trade, or to apec^ 
ulative purchasers, who were willing to take the risk of eyentiud 
payment, however Uttle their confidence seemed to be warranted, 
at the time, by the pecuniary condition and prospects of the 
country. 

The debt, when thus transferred, lost its commanding appeal 
to patriotic sympathy ; but remained as obligatory in the eye of 
justice. In public newspapers, however, and in private circles, 
the propriety of a discrimination between the assignees and the 
original holders of the public securities, was freely discussed. 
Besi'le the foreign and domestic debt of the federal government. 
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the States, indmdoally, were iuvolved in liabilities contracted for 
the common cause, to an aggregate amount of about twenty-fiye 
mQlions of dollars ; of which, more than one-half was due from 
three of them ; Massachosetts and South Carolina each owing 
more than five millions, and Virginia more than three and a hal£ 
The reputation and the weQ-bemg of the goyemment were, there- 
fore, at stake upon the issue of some plan to retrieve the national 
credit, and establish it upon a firm and secure foundation. 

The Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. Hamilton), it will be re- 
membered, had been directed by Congress to prepare such a plan 
during its recess. In the one thus prepared, he asserted, what 
none were disposed to question, the propriety of paying the 
foreign debt according to its terms. He asserted, also, the equal 
validity of the original claims of the American creditors of the 
government ; whether those creditors were the original holders of 
its certificates or subsequent purchasers of them at a depreciated 
value. The idea of any distinction between them, which some 
were inclined to advance, he repudiated as alike unjust, impolitic, 
and impracticable. He urged, moreover, the assumption, by the 
general government, of the separate debts of the States, con- 
tracted for the common cause, and that a like provision should be 
made for their payment as for the payment of those of the Union. 
They were all contracted in the struggle for national independ- 
ence, not fbr the independence of any particular part. No more 
money would be required for their discharge as federal, than aa 
State debts. Money could be raised more readily by the federal 
government than by the States, and all clashing and jealousy be- 
tween State and federal debtors would thus be prevented. A 
reason, also^ which, no doubt, had great weight with him, though 
he did not bring it under consideration in his report, for fear. 
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probably, of offending the jealousy of State soTereignty, donnant| 
bat not extinct, was, that it would tend to unite the States finan- 
cially, as thoy were united politically, and strengthen the central 
government by rallying capitalists around it ; subjecting them to 
its influence, and rendering them agents of its will. He recom- 
mended, therefore, that the entire mass of debt be funded ; the 
Union made responsible for it, and taxes imposed for its liqui- 
dation. He suggested, moreover, the expediency, for the greater 
security of the debt and punctuality in the payment of interest^ 
that the domestic creditors submit to an abatement of accruing 
interest 

The plan was reported to the House by Mr. Hamilton, the 
14th of January, but did not undergo consideration until the 8th 
of February, when it was opposed with great earnestness, es- 
pecially the point of assuming the State debts, as tending to 
eonsolidation, as giving an undue influence to the general gov- 
ernment, and as being of doubtful constitutionality. This finan- 
cial union of the States was reprobated, not only on the floor of 
Congress, but in different parts of the Union, as fraught with 
political evil The Northern and Eastern States generally favored 
the plan, as did also South Carolina, but Virginia manifested a 
determined opposition. The measure, however, passed, in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, on the 9th of March, by a vote of 81 to 26» 

The funding of the State debts was supposed to benefit, ma- 
terially, the Northern States, in which was the entire capital of 
the country ; yet. South Carolina voted for the assumption. The 
fact is, opinions were honestly divided on the subject. The great 
majority were aiming to do their duty — ^to do what was right ; 
bat their disagreement was the result of real difiSculties iocident 
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to the intricate and complicated problem with which they had to 
deal. 

A letter from Washington's monitory friend, Dr. Stnart of 
YirginJA (dated March 15th), spoke with alarm of the jealous b^ 
lief growing up in that quarter, that the Northern and Eastern 
States were combining to pnrsae their own ezdnsiye interests. 
Many, he obaeryed, who had heretofore been warm supporters of 
the gOTemment, were changing their sentiments, from a convio- 
tion of the impracticability of onion with States whose interests 
were so dissimilar. 

Washington had little sympathy with these sectional jeabus- 
ies ; and the noble language in which he rebukes them, cannot be 
too largely cited. ^' I am sorry," observes he, '^ sach jealousies as 
yon speak o^ should be gaining ground and poisoning the minds 
of the southern people ; but, admit the fact which is alleged as 
the cause of them, and give it full scope, does it amount to more 
than was known to every man of information before, at, and nnce 
the adoption of the Constitution t Was it not always believed 
that there are some points which peculiarly interest the Eastern 
States t And did any one who reads human nature, and more 
especially the character of the eastern people, conceive that they 
would not pursue them steadily, by a combination of their force! 
Are there not other points which equally concern the Southern 
States t If these States are less tenacious of their interest, or i^ 
while the Eastern move in a solid phalanx to effect their views, 
the Southern are always divided, which of the two is most to be 
blamed t That there is a diversity of interests in the Union, 
none has denied. That this is the case, also, in every State, is 
equally certain ; and that it even extends to the counties of in* 
dividual States, can be as readily proved. Instance the southern 
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and npithem parts of Yirginiay the upper and lower parts of 
Sonth Carolina. Have not the interests of these always been si 
rariancef Witness the county of Fairfax. Have not the inter- 
ests of the people of that county varied, or the inhabitants been 
taught to believe sot These are well-known truths, and yet it 
did not follow thaL separation was to result from the disagree- 
ment 

<^To constitute a dispute, there must be two parties. To 
understand it well, both parties, and all the circumstances must 
be fully heard; and, to accommodate differences, temper and 
mutual forbearance are requisite. Common danger l»ought the 
States into confederacy, and on their union our safety and ink- 
portance depend. A spirit of accommodation was the basis of the 
present Constitution. Can it be expected, then, that the southern 
or eastern parts of the empire will succeed in ail their measures f 
Certainly not But I will readily grant that more points will be 
carried by the latter than the former, and for the reason which 
has been mentioned ; namely, that in all great national questions, 
they move in unison, whilst the others are divided. But I ask 
again, which is most blameworthy, those who see and will steadily 
pursue their interest, or those who cannot see, or seeing, will not 
act wisely t . And I will ask another question, of the highest 
magnitude in my mind, to wit, if the Eastern and Northern 
States are dangerous in uniony will they be less so in Beparationf 
If self-interest is their governing principle, will it forsake them, 
or be restrained by such an event t I hardly think it would. 
Then, independently of other considerations, what would Vir- 
ginia, and such other States as might be inclined to join her» 
gain by a separation ! Would they not, most unquestionably, be 
the weaker party 1 " 
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At this janctare (March 2lBt), when Yirginian diBOontente 
were daily gaming strength, Mr. Jefferson arrived in New York 
to undertake the duties of the Department of State. We have 
shown his strong antipathies, while in Paris, to every thing of a 
monarchical or aristocratieal tendency ; he had just heen in Yii 
ginia, where ih» forms and ceremonials adopted at the seat of 
our government, were subjects of cavil and sneer ; where it was 
reported that Washington affected a monarchical style in his 
official intercourse, that he held court*like levees, and Mrs. Wash 
ington " queenly drawing-rooms,*' at which none but the aristoc* 
racy were admitted, that the manners of both were haughty, and 
their personal habits reserved and exclusive. 

The impressions thus made on Jefferson's mind, received a 
deeper stamp on his arrival in New York, from conversations 
with his friend Madison, in the course of which the latter ob- 
served, that ''the satellites and sycophants which surrounded 
Washington, had wound up the ceremonials of the government to 
a pitch of stateliness which nothing but his personal character 
could have supported, and which no character after him could 
ever maintain." 

Thus prepossessed and premonished, Jefferson looked round 
him with an apprehensive eye, and appears to have seen some- 
thing to startle him at every turn. We give^ from his private 
correspondence, his own account of his impressions. ''Being 
fresh from the French revolution, while in its first and pure 
stage, and, consequently, somewhat whetted up in my own re- 
publican principles, I found a state of things in the genersl so- 
ciety of the place, which I could not have supposed possible. The 
revolution I had left, and that we had just gone through in the 
recent change of our own government, being the common topics 

VOL. V. — 3^ 
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of coiiTersation, I was astonished to find the general prevalence 
of monarchical sentiments, insomuch, that in maintaining thooe 
of repuhlicanism, t had always the whole company on my hands, 
never scarcely finding among them a single co-advocate in that 
argument, unless some old memher of Congress happened to be 
present. The furthest that any one would go in support of the 
republican features of our new government, would be to say, * the 
present constitution is well as a beginning, and may be allowed 
a fair trial, but it is, in fact, only a stepping stone to something 
better.'" 

This picture, given under excitement and with preconceived 
notions, is probably over-charged ; but, allowing it to be true, we 
can hardly wonder at it, viewed in connection with the place and 
times. New York, during the session of Congress, was the gath- 
ering place of politicians of every party. The revolution of France 
had made the forms of government once more the universal topics 
of conversation, and revived the conflict of opinions on the sub- 
ject. As yet, the history of the world had furnished no &vorable 
examples of popular government ; speculative writers in England 
had contended that no government more popular than their own, 
was consistent with either internal tranquillity, the supremacy of 
the laws, or a great extent of empire. Our republic was ten 
times larger than any that had yet existed. Jay, one of the 
calmest thinkers of the Union, expressed himself dubiously on 
the subject. 

«< Whether any people could long govern themselves in an 
equal, uniform, and orderly manner, was a question of vital im- 
portance to the cause of liberty, but a question which, like others, 
whose solution depends on facts, could only be determined by ex- 
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perience— now, as yet, there had been yerj few opportanities of 
making tho experiment.'' 

Alexander Hamilton, though pledged and sincerelj disposed 
to support the republican form, with regard to oar oomitry, pre- 
ferred, iheoretioaUy^ a monarchical form; and, being frank of 
speech, and, as Gonyemenr Morris writes, '^ prone to mount his 
hobby,** may have spoken openly in &yor of that form as suitable 
to France ; and as his admirers took their creed from him, opinions 
of the kind may have been uttered pretty freely at dinner-tables. 
These, however, which so much surprised and shocked Mr. Jeffer- 
son, were probably merely speculatiye opinions, broached in un- 
guarded hours, with no sinister design, by men who had no 
thought of paving the way for a monarchy. They made, how- 
eyer, a deep impression on his apprehensive mind, which sank 
deeper and deeper until it became a fixed opinion with him, that 
there was the desire and aim of a large party, of which Hamilton 
was the leader, to give a regal form to the government 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TBR JOBUUmon OF THS 8ZATB DEBTS DnCOMED— WASHOrcnOBr III FATOB— * 
A HAJOBITT OF TWO AGAINST IT — ^BAMILTOX'S APPEAL TO JKFFBR80V Oil 
TH« BOBJBOr— «n LATISB ARBANOKS FOB A COHFBOmSK^HIB AOCOQST 
OF IT— ADJUSTMBHT ABOUT THB BEAT OF OOVBBinOEBT— AaSOlCFTEOir CMMf 
BIBD--TBEATr OF PEACE WITH THE CBEEKS—GATlLLinaS ABOUT FBE8I- 
DKBTIAL ETIQUBXTB— WABHIlfOTON'S DEFENCE— ADJOUBKHEZfT OF OONOBEn 
-^FABCnD BABMONT OF THB GABIBXI^^JBFFBBSOV WPEOI B BAMIUnOB 
OF FZBnSB IN FBOCUBXHO HIS AGEHCT IB THE ASBUMPIIOV. 

The qnestion of the assumption of the State debts was resumed 
in Congress on the 29th of March, on a motion to commit^ which 
was carried by a majority of two ; the five members from North 
Carolina (now a State of the Union) who were strongly opposed 
to assmnption, having taken their seats and reversed the position 
of parties on the qnestion. An angry and intemperate discussion 
was revived, much to the chagrin of Washington, who was con- 
cerned for the dignity of Congress ; and who considered the as- 
sumption of the State debts, under proper restrictions and scrutiny 
into accounts, to be just and reasonable.* On the 12th of April, 
when the question to commit was taken, there was a majority of 
two against the assumption. 

* See letter to David Stuart, Writtngs, z. p. 98. 
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On the 26th the House was discharged, lor the present, ftonx 
proceeding on so mnch of the report as related to the assumption. 
Jefferson, who had arrived in New York in the midst of what he 
terms *^ this bitter and angry contest," had taken no concern in 
it ; being, as he says, ^' a stranger to the groond, a stranger to 
the actors in it, so long absent as to have lost all familiarity with 
the subject, and to be unaware of its object" We give his own 
account of an earnest effort made by Hamilton, wbo^ he says, was 
*'in despair," to resuscitate, through his influence, his ahnost 
hopeless project ^' As I was going to the President's one day, I 
met him ([Hamilton] in the street He walked me backwards 
and forwards before the President's door for half an hour. He 
painted pathetically the temper into which the legislature had 
been wrought ; the disgust of those who were called the creditor 
States ; the danger of the secesaion of their members, and the sepa- 
ration of the States. He observed that the members of the ad- 
ministration ought to act in concert ; that though this question 
was not of my department, yet a common duty should make it a 
common concern ; that the President was the centre on which all 
administrative questions ultimately rested, and that all of us 
should rally around him, and support, with joint efforts, measures 
approved by him ; and that the question having been lost by a 
small majority only, it was probable that an appeal from me to 
the judgment and discretion of some of my friends, might effect a 
change in the vote, and the machine of government, now sus- 
pended^ might be again set into motion. I told him that I was 
Ideally a stranger to the whole subject ; that not having yet in- 
formed myself of the system of finance adopted, I knew not how 
&r this was a necessary sequence ; that undoubtedly, if its rejec- 
tion endangered a dissolution of our Union at this incipient stage. 
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I should deem that the most mifortmiate of all conseqaenoes, to 
avert which all partial and temporary evils should be yielded. I 
proposed to him, however, to dine with me the next day, and I 
would invite another friend or two, bring them into oonferenoe 
together, and I thought it impossible that reasonable men, con- 
sulting together coolly, could fail, by some mutual sacrifices of 
opinion, to form a compromise which was to save the Union. 
The discussion took place. I could take no part in it but an ex- 
hortatory one, because I was a stranger to the circumstances which 
should govern it. But it was finally agreed, that whatever im- 
portance had been attached to the rejection of this proposition, 
the preservation of the Union and of concord among the States, 
was more important, and that, therefore, it would be better that 
the vote of rejection should be rescinded, to effect which some 
members should change their votes. But it was observed that 
tMs pill would be peculiarly bitter to the Southern States, and 
that some concomitant measure should be adopted to sweeten it a 
little to them. There had before been projects to fix the seat of 
government either at Philadelphia or at Georgetown on the Poto- 
mac ; and it was thou^t that, by giving it to Philaddphia for 
ten years, and to G^rgetown permanently afterwards, this might, 
as an anodyne, cahn in some degree the ferment which might be 
excited by the other measure alone. So two of the Potomac mem- 
bers (White and Lee, bat White with a revulsion of stomach al- 
most convulsive) agreed to change their votes, and Hamilton 
undertook to carry the other point. In doing this, the influence 
he had established over the eastern members, with the agency of 
Bobert Morris with those of the Middle States, effected his side 
of the engagement** * 

* Jefferson's Works, iz. 98, The Anas. 
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The decision of Congress was nltimatelj in favor of assump- 
tion, thoagh the form in which it finally passed diJSered some- 
what from the proposition of Hamilton. A specific snm was 
assnmed (^1,500,000), and this was distrihnted among the 
States in specific portions. Thus modified, it passed the Senate, 
Jnlj 22d, by the close yote of fourteen to twelve ; and the House, 
July 24th, by thirty-four to twenty-eight, "after having," says 
Washington, " been agitated with a warmth and intemperance, 
with prolixity and threats which, it is to be feared, have lessened 
the dignity of Congress and decreased the respect once enter- 
tained for it." 

The question about the permanent seat of government, which, 
from the variety of contending interests, had been equally a sub- 
ject of violent contest, was now compromised. It was agreed 
that Congress should continue for ten years to hold its sessions 
at Philadelphia ; during which time the public buildings should 
be erected at some place on the Potomac, to which the govern- 
ment should remove at the expiration of the above term. A 
territory, ten miles square, selected for the purpose on the con- 
fines of Maryland and Virginia, was ceded by those States to the 
United States, and subsequently designated as the District of 
Columbia. 

One of the last acts of the Executive during this session was 
the conclusion of a treaty of peace and friendship with the Creek 
nation of Indians, represented at New York by Mr. MKJiUivray, 
and thirty of the chiefs and head men. By this treaty (signed 
August 7th), an extensive territory, claimed by Qeorgia, was re- 
linquished greatly to the discontent of that State ; being con- 
sidered by it an unjustifiable abandonment of its rights and 
interests. Jefferson, however, lauded the treaty as important^ 
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'< drawing a line," said he, **^ between the Creeks and G^rgia^ 
and enabling the government to do, as it will do, justice against 
either party offending." 

In familiar conversations with the President, Jefferson re* 
monstrated freqaentlj and earnestly against the forms and cere- 
monies prevailing at the seat of govenmient Washington, in 
reply, gave the explanation which we have stated in a preceding 
chapter ; that they had been adopted at the advice of others, and 
that for himself he was indifferent to all forms. He soon, how* 
ever, became painfully aware of the exaggerated notions on the 
subject prevalent in Virginia. A letter from his friend. Dr. 
Stuart, informed him that Patrick Henry had scouted the idea of 
being, elected to the Senate ; he was too old, he said, to fall into 
the awkward imitations which were now become fashionable. 
*^ From this expression," adds Mr. Stuart, " I suspect the dd 
patriot has heard some extraordinary representations of the eti« 
quette established at your levees." Another person whom Dr. 
Stuart designates as Col. B— , had affirmed ''that there was 
more pomp used there than at St James's where he had been, 
and that Washington's bows were more distant and stiff." 

These misapprehensions and exaggerations, prevalent in his 
native State, touched Washington to the quick, and called forth 
a more sensitiye reply than, on such subjects, he was accustomed 
to make. *' That I have not been able," writes he, ''to make 
bows to the taste of poor Colonel B— (who, by the by, I be- 
lieve, never saw one of them), is to be regretted, especially, too, 
as, upon those occasions, they were indiscriminately bestowed, 
and the best I was master of. Would it not have been better to 
throw the veil of charity over them, ascribing their stiffness to 
the effects of age, or to the unskilfulness of my teacher, rather 
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tban to pride and the dignity of office, which, God knows, has no 
chanoB for me ! For I can truly say, I had rather be at Monnt 
Yemon with a friend or two about me, than to be attended at the 
seat of government by the officers of State and the representatives 
of every power in Europe*'* 

He then goes on to give a sketch of his levees, and the little 
ceremony that prevailed there. As to the visits made on those 
occasions to the presidential mansion, they were optional, and 
made without invitation. ^^ Between the hours of three and four, 
every Tue&day, I am prepared to receive them. Gentlemen, often 
in great numbers, come and go^ chat with each other, and act as 
they please ; a porter shows them into the room, and they retire 
from it when they please, and without ceremony. At their first 
entrance they salute me, and I them, and as many as I can talk 
to, I do. What pomp there is in all this, I am unable to dis- 
cover. Perhaps it consists in not sitting. To this, two reasons 
are opposed : first, it is unusual ; secondly, which is a more sub- 
stantial one, because I have no room large enough to contain a 
third of the chai^rs which would be sufOcient to admit it. 

'^ SimOar to the above, bat of a more sociable kind, are the 
visits every Friday afternoon to Mrs. Washington, where I slways 
am. These public meetings, and a dinner once a week, to as 
many as my table will hold, with the references to and from the 
different departments of State, and other communications with 
all parts of the Union, are as much, if not more^ than I am able 
to undergo ; for I have already had, within less than a year, two 
severe attacks — ^the last worse than the first. A third, more than 
probably, will put me to sleep with my fathers." 

Ck>ngress adjourned on the 12th of August. Jefferson, com- 
menting on the discord that had prevailed for a time among the 
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memberSy obfienres, tliat in the latter part of the session, they had 
reacquired the harmony which had always distinguished th^ 
proceedings before the introduction of the two disagreeable sub- 
jects of the Assumption and the Besidence : '^ these," said he, 
<< really threatened, at one time, a separation of the legislature 
sine die,** 

*^ It is not foreseen,*' adds he, sangninely, '< that any thing so 
generative of dissension can arise again; and, therefore, the 
friends of goyemment hope that, that difficulty surmounted in the 
States, eyery thing will work well." * 

Washington, too, howeyer grieyed and disappointed he may 
have been by the dissensions which had preyaHed in Congress, 
consoled himself by the fancied harmony of his cabinet. Singu- 
larly free himself from all jealousy of the talents and popularity 
of others, and solely actuated by zeal for the public good, he had 
sought the ablest men to assist him in his arduous task, and sup- 
posed them influenced by the same unselfish spirit In a letter 
to Lafayette, he writes, *' Many of your old acquaintances and 
friends are concerned with me in the administration of this goy- 
emment By haying Mr. Jefferson at the head of the department 
of State, Mr. Jay of the judiciary, Hamilton of the treasury, and 
Knox of war, I feel myself supported by able coadjutors who har- 
monize extremely well together." 

Yet, at this yery moment, a lurking spirit of riyalry between 
Jefferson and Hamilton was already existing and daily gaining 
strength. Jefferson, who^ as we haye intimated, already con- 
sidered Hamilton a monarchist in his principles, regarded all his 
financial schemes with suspicion, as intended to strengthen the 

• Jefferson's Worksi UL 184. 
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influence of the treasury and make its chief the master of every 
Tote in the legislature, '' which might give to the gOTemment the 
direction suited to his political views." 

Under, these impressions, Jefferson looked hack with an angry 
and resentful eye, to the manner in which Hamilton had procured 
his aid in effecting the measure of assumption. He now r^arded 
it as a finesse hy which he had heen entrapped, and stigmatized 
the measure itself as a '' fiscal manoeuyre, to which he had most 
ignorantly and innocently been made to hold the candle.^ * 

* Jefferson's Woiks, iz. 9S. 
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CHAPTER X. 

LArAYBTTS AT THE HSiJ> OV TBK BWOLOTlOir Z2I VBAHCE — &I8 LBTTEB TO 
WASHinOTOH — OOmrERNEUB MOBRIS'S OPDVION OF HI8 POSITION — ^WABH- 
XHOTON'S dubious and anxious TIEWS — PBBBENTBD BT LAFATBTTB WITH 
THB KEY OF THB BASIXLLB-^YISRS BHODB ISLAND AND MOUNT YBBNOH. 

DuKmo these early stages of his administration the attention of 
Washington was often called off from affairs at home to affiurs in 
France ; and to the conspicuous and perilous part which his friend 
and disciple Lafayette, was playing in the great revolutionary 
drama. 

" Your friend, the Marquis de Lafayette," writes the Marquis 
de la Luzerne, " finds himself at the head of the revolution ; and, 
indeed, it is a very fortunate circumstance for the State that he 
is, but very little so for himself. Never has any man been placed 
in a more critical situation. A good citizen, a faithful subject, he 
is embarrassed by a thousand difficulties in making many people 
sensible of what is proper, who very often feel it not, and who 
sometimes do not understand what it is." 

Lafayette, too, amid the perplexities of conducting a revolo- 
tion, looked back to the time when, in his early campaigns in 
America, he had shared Washington's councils, bivouacked with 
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him on the field of hattle, and heen henefited hj his gaardian 
wisdom in every emergency 

** How often, my well-beloyed general," writes he (Jannaryy 
1790), ** have I regretted yonr sage conncils and ftiendly support 
We haye advanced in the career of the revolution without the ves- 
sel of State heing wrecked against the rocks of aristocracy or 
faction In the midst of efforts, always renewing, of the partisans 
of the past and of the amhitious, we advance towards a tolerahle 
conclusion. At present, that which existed has heen destroyed ; 
a new political edifice is forming ; without heing perfect^ it is 
sufficient to assure liherty. Thus prepared, the nation wiU he in 
a state to elect, in two years, a convention which can correct the 
faults of the constitution. • * * The result will, I hqpe^ he 
happy for my country and for humanity. One perceives the 
germs of liherty in other parts of Europe. I wiU encourage their 
development hy all the means in my power.** 

Grouvemeur Morris, who is no enthusiast of the revolution, 
regards its progress with a duhious eye. Lafayette, in the pre- 
vious month of Novemher, had asked his opinion of his situation. 
*^ I give it to him,** writes Morris, <' acnu menagement I tell him 
that the time approaches when all good men must cling to the 
throne. That the present king is very valuahle on account of his 
moderation ; and if he should possess too great authority, might 
he persuaded to grant a proper constitution. That the thing 
called a constitution, which the Assemhly have framed, is good 
for nothing. That, as to himself, his personal situation is very 
delicate. That he nominally, hut not really, commands his 
troops. That I really cannot understand how he is to establish 
discipline among them, but, unless he can accomplish that object, 
he must be ruined sooner or later." 
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On the 22d of January, 1790, Morris writes to Washington, 
<< Our Mend, Lafayette, boms with desire to be at the head of an 
army in Flanders, and drive the Stadtholder into a ditch. He 
acts now a splendid, but dangerous part Unluckily, he has 
given in to measures, as to the constitution, which he does sot 
heartily approve, and heartily approves many things which ez 
perience will demonstrate to be injurious.'* * 

Far removed as Washington was from the theatre of political 
action, and but little acquainted with many of the minute cir- 
cumstances which might influence important decisions, he was 
cautious in hazarding opinions in his replies to his French corre- 
spondents. Indeed, the whole revolutionary movement appeared 
to him so extraordinary in its commencement, so wonderful in its 
progress, and so stupendous in its possible consequences, that he 
declared himself almost lost in the contemplation of it. ^' Of one 
thing you may rest perfectly assured,*' writes he to the Marquis 
de la Luzerne, " that nobody is more anxious for the happy issue 
of that business than I am ; as no one can wish more sincerely 
for the prosperity of the French nation than I do. Nor is it 
without the most sensible pleasure that I learn that our friend, 
the Marquis de Lafayette, has, in acting the arduous part which 
has fallen to his share, conducted himself with so much wisdom 
and apparently with such general satisfaction." 

A letter subsequently received from Lafayette gives him two 
months' later tidings, extending to the middle of March. ^^ Our 
revolution pursues its march as happily as is possible, with a na- 
tion which, receiving at once all its liberties, lb yet subject to con- 
found them with Ucentiousness. The Assembly has more of hatred 

* Sparks* Lift of Morris, il 86. 
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against the ancient system, than of experience to organize the 
new constitutional government ; the ministers regret their ancient 
power, and do not dare to make use of that which they have ; in 
short, as all which existed has been destroyed, and replaced by 
institutions very incomplete, there is ample matter for critiques 
and calumnies. Add to this, we are attacked by two sorts of ene- 
mies ; the aristocrats who aim at* a counter-revolution, and the 
factions who would annihilate all authority, perhaps even attempt 
the life of the members of the reigning branch. These two par- 
ties foment all the troubles. 

^* After having avowed all this, my dear general, I will tell 
yon, with the same frankness, that we have made an admirable 
and almost incredible destruction of all the abuses, of all the prej- 
udices ; that all which was not useful to the people ; all which 
did not come from them, has been retrenched ; that, in consider- 
ing the situation, topographical, moral, and political of France, 
we have effected more changes in ten months, than the most pre- 
sumptuous patriots could have hoped, and that the reports about 
our anarchy, our internal troubles, are greatly exaggerated." 

In concluding his letter, he writes : *^ Permit me, my dear 
general, to offer you a picture representing the Bastille, such as 
it was some days after I had given orders for its demolition. I 
make you homage, also, of the principal key of this fortress of 
despotism. It is a tribute which I owe you, as son to my adopted 
father, as aide-de-camp to my general, as missionary of liberty to 
its patriarch.*'* 

Thomas Paine was to have been the bearer of the key, but he 
forwarded it to Washington from London. ^<I feel myself 

• M«m. de Iia& jette, T. iL 446. 
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happy/' writes he^ << in being the person thiongh whom the Mar- 
quis has conveyed this early trophy of the spoils of despotism, and 
the first ripe fruits of American principles, transplanted into 
Europe, to his great master and patron. That the principles of 
America opened the Bastille is not to be doubted, and, therefore^ 
thf key comes to the right place." 

Washington received the key with reverence, as " a token of 
uhe victory gained by liberty over despotism;" and it is still 
preserved at Mount Yemon, as a precious historical relic 

His affectionate solicitude for the well-being of La&yette, was 
somewhat relieved by the contents of his letter ; but, while his 
regard for the French nation made him rejoice in the progress of 
the political reform which he considered essential to its welfare^ 
He felt a generous solicitude for the personal safety of the youth- 
ful monarch, who had befriended America in its time of need. 

" Happy am I, my good friend," writes he to the Marquis, 
<* that, amidst all the tremendous tempests which have assailed 
your political ship, you have had address and fortitude enough 
to steer her hitherto safely through the quicksands and rocks 
which threatened instant destruction on every side; and that 
your young king, in all things, seems so well disposed to confonn 
to the wishes of the nation. In such an important, such a hazard- 
ous voyage, when every thing dear and sacred is embarked, yoa 
know full well, my best wishes have never left you for a moment. 
Tet I will avow, that the accounts we received through the Eng- 
lish papers, which wore sometimes our only channels of informar 
tion, caused our fears of fiftilure almost to exceed our expectations 
of suocess." 

Those fears were not chimerical ; for, at the very time he 
penned this letter, the Jacobin club of Fans had already sent 
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fiirtli nunificatioDs thronghoat France ; corresponding clnbs wero 
springing up by hnndreds in the provinces, and every thing was 
hurrying forward to a violent catastrophe. 

Three days after the despatch of the last-cited letter, and two 
days after the adjournment of Congress, Washington, accompanied 
by Mr. Jefferson, departed by water on a visit to Shode Island, 
which State had recently acceded to the Union. He was cordially 
welcomed by the inhabitants, and returned to New York, after 
an absence of ten days, whence he again departed for his beloved 
Mount YemoD, there to cast off public cares as much as possible, 
and enjoy the pleasures of the country during the residue of the 
i of Congress. 
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FBOKTIEB DimCUUnBS WITH THE INDIAK8— OSMEBAI* HAB1CKB*8 KZFBDITIOll 

▲GAnnr thbx— ajcbubgadb or oou babdis's detaohxemt— bbgapb ov 

CATT. ABMBIBOKCi — A 8BCX>ia> BBTAOHiaEHT OF OOU HABDIH OOXnXLBD 
TO BXTRBAT— WABHDIOTOH's LOSO AHZnCTT AS TO TBB BEBULT OF THC 

smBBTBiaB — ^FixAL Tmnfoa 

Fbeqxtemt depredations had of late been made on our frontier 
settlements by what Washington termed '^ certain banditti of 
Indians" from the north-west side of the Ohio. Some of oor 
people had been massacred and others carried into deplorable 
captiyitj. 

Strict justice and equity had always formed the basis of 
Washington's dealings with the Indian tribes, and he had en 
dearored to conrince them that such was the general policy of 
oor goTemment ; but his efforts were often thwarted by the con- 
duct of our own people ; the encroachments of land speculators 
and the lawless conduct of our frontiersmen ; and jealousies thus 
excited were fomented by the intrigues of foreign agents. 

The Indians of the Wabash and the Miami rivers^ who were 
the present aggressors, were numerousi warlike, and not deficient 
in discipline. They were well armed also^ obtaining weapons 
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and amnnmition from the posts wMcH the British still retaiDed 
within the territories of the United States, contrary to the treaty 
q£ peace. 

Washington had deprecated a war with these savages, whom 
ne considered acting mider delnsion ; hat finding all pacific over 
tores nnavaUing, and rather productive of more daring atrocities, 
he iSslt compeUed to resort to it, alike hy motives of policy, hn« 
manity, and justice. An act had heen provided for emergencies, 
by which tiie President was empowered to call out the militia for 
the protection of the frontier ; tiiis act he put in force in the in« 
terval of C!!ongiess ; and under it an expedition was set on foot, 
which began its march on the 30th of September from Fort 
Washington (which stood on the site of the present city of Cin- 
cinnati). Brigadier General Harmer, a veteran of the revdntion, 
led the expedition, having under him three hundred and twenty 
regulars, with militia detachments from Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia (or Kentucky), making in all fourteen hundred and fifty- 
three men. After a march of seventeen days, they approached 
the principal village of tiie Miamis. The Indians did not await 
an attack, but set fire to the village and fied to the woods. The 
destruction of the place, with that of large quantities of provi- 
sions, was completed. 

An Indian trail being discovered, Colonel Hardin, a conti- 
nental ofScer who commanded the Kentucky militia, was de» 
tached to follow it, at the head of one hundred and fifty of his 
inen, and about thirty regulars, under Captain Armstrong and 
Ensign Hartshorn. They followed the trail for about six miles, 
and were crossing a plain covered by thickets, when suddenly 
there were volleys of rifles on each side, from unseen marksmen, 
mompanied by the honid war* whoop. The trail had, in &ct^ 
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decoyed them into an ambush of seven hundred savages, vnder 
the famous warrior Litde Turtle. The militia fled, without firing 
a musket The savages now turned upon the little handful of 
regularsi who stood their ground, and made a brave resistance 
with the bayonet until all were slain, excepting Captain Arm* 
strong. Ensign Hartshorn, and five privates. The ensign was 
saved by falling behind a log, which screened him trcm his pur* 
suers. Armstrong plunged into a swamp, where he sank up to 
his neck, and remained for several hours of the night within two 
hundred yards of the field of action, a spectator of the war-dance 
of the savages over the slain. The two officers who escaped thus 
narrowly, found their way back to the camp about six nules 
distant* 

The army, notwithstanding, effected the main purpose of the 
expedition in laying waste the Indian villages and destroying 
their winter's stock of provisions, after which it commenced its 
march back to Fort Washingtou. On the 21st of October, when 
it was halted about ten miles to the west of Chillicothe, an op- 
portunity was given Colonel Hardin to wipe out the late disgrace 
of his arms. He was detached with a larger body of militia than 
before, and sixty regulars, under Major Willys, to seek and bring 
the savages to action. The accounts of these Indian wars are 
very confused. It appears, however, that he had another en- 
counter with Little Turtle and his braves. It was a bloody bat- 
tle, fought well on both sides. The militia behaved bravely, and 
lost many men and officers, as did the regulars ; Major Willys 
fell at the commencement of the action. Colonel Hardin was at 
length compelled to retreat, leaving the dead and wounded in 

• Batler'a Htot of Kentooky, 192. 
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the hands of the enemy. After he had rejoined the main force, 
the whole expedition made its way back to Fort Washington, on 
the banks of the Ohio. 

Daring all this time, Washington had been rusticating %^ 
Mount Yemon, in utter ignorance of tiie events of this ezpedl 
tion. Week after week elapsed, without any tidings of its issua 
progress, or even commencement On the 2d of November ht 
wrote to the Secretary of War (General Knox), expressing hit 
surprise at this lack of information, and his anxiety as to thi 
result of the enterprise, and requesting him to forward any official 
or other accounts that he might have relating to it. 

" This matter,*' observed he, " favorable or otherwise in the 
issue, will require to be laid before (Congress, that the motives 
which induced the expedition m«y appear.'* Nearly another 
month elapsed ; the time for the reassembling of Congress was at 
hand, yet Washington was still without the desired information. 
It was not until the last ot November, that he received a letter 
from Governor George Clinton, of New York, communicating par- 
ticulars of the affair related to him by Brant, the celebrated In« 
dian chief. 

^' If the information of Captain Brant be true," wrote Wash- 
ington, in reply, '^ the issue of the expedition against the Indians 
will indeed prove unfortunate and disgraceful to the troops who 
suffered tbemsdves to be ambuscaded." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

OOMOHBaS BEA88E1IBLB8 AT FHIULDSLPHIA — ^RSSXDBHOB OV Wi aHUIU l OM AX 
THK HBW SEAT OF OOYSBXHXNT— THE STATE CARBXAOB— HAMILTOar^ Vl- 
XTAirCXAL AREANOEMKMTS — ^IMFOST AlVD EXCISE BUXi — PASSAGE OF A BILL 
FOB ▲ KATIONAL BAHK — JBFFBB80H*B OBlECnOBS— FORIIATIOR OF TWO 
POLZnOAL PABTIE8 QKDBB HAMILION AND JEFFERSON— TBEIB MFFSBBB* 
VIEWS— DISSATISFACTION OF CONGRESS AT THE REPORT OF WARMEft's EX- 
PEDITION — ^WASHINGTON'S ADDRESS TO THE SENECA CHIEVB— BIS DESIRE 
TO CIVILIZE THE SAVAGES— KKNTUOET AND VERMONT ADXITTSD INTO 1HB 
UNION — ^FIRST CONGRESS EXPIRES — ^A NEW EXPSDIXION PROJECTED AQADBST 
THE HOSTILE TRIBES UNDER GENiERAL ST. GLAIR^WASHINGT0N*8 SOLEMN 
WARNING ON TAKING LEAVE OF HDL 

GoNQRESS reassembled, according to adjournment, on the first 
Monday in December, at Philadelphia, which was now, for a 
time, the seat of government. A house belonging to Mr. Bobert 
Morris, the financier, had been hired by Washington for his resi- 
dence, and at his request, had undergone additions and altera- 
tions '^ in a plain and neat, and not by any means in an extrava« 
gant style.** 

His secretary, Mr. Lear, had made every preparation for his 
arrival and accommodation, and, among other things, had spoken 
of the rich and elegant style in which the state carriage was 
fitted up. ^<I had rather have heard,** replied Washington, 
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^ that my repaired coach was plain and elegant than rich and 
elegant.** 

Congress, at its opening, was chiefly occupied in financial 
arrangements, intended to estahlish the public credit and provide 
for the expenses of government. According to the statement of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, an additional annual revenue of 
eight hundred and twenty-six thousand dollars would be required, 
principally to meet the additional chai^^ arising &om the as* 
sumption of the State debts. He proposed to raise it by an in* 
crease of the impost on foreign distilled spirits, and a tax by way 
of excise on spirits distilled at home. An Impost and Excise 
bill was accordingly introduced into Congress, and met with vio- 
lent opposition. An attempt was made to strike out the excise, 
but failed, and the whole bill was finally carried through the 
House. 

Mr. Hamilton, in his former Treasury report, had recom- 
mended the establishment of a National Bank; he now, in a 
special report, urged the policy of the measure. A bill, intro- 
duced in conformity with his views, was passed in the Senate, but 
vehemently opposed in the House ; partly on considerations of 
policy ; but chiefly on the ground of constitutionality. On one 
side it was denied that the constitution had given to Congress the 
power of incorporation ; on the other side it was insisted that 
such power was incident to the power vested in Congress for 
raising money. 

The question was argued at length, and with great ardor, and 
after passing the House of Representatives by a majority of nine- 
teen votes, came before the executive for his approval. Washing- 
ton was fully alive to the magnitude of the question and the in- 
terest lelt in it by the opposing parties. The cabinet was divided 
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on it Jefierson and Bandolph denied its constitationality ; 
Hamilton and Knox maintained it Washington required of 
each minister the reasons of his opinion in writing ; and, after 
maturely weighing them, gave his sanction to the act, and the 
bill was carried into effect 

The objection of Jefferson to a bank was not merely on con 
stitntional grounds. In his subsequent writings he arows him- 
self opposed to banks, as introducing a paper instead of a cash 
system — ^raising up a moneyed aristocracy, and abandoning the 
public to the discretion of avarice and swindlers. Paper money 
might have some advantages, but its abuses were inevitable, and 
by breaking up the measure of value, it made a lottery of all 
private property. These objections he maintained to his dying 
day ; but he had others, which may have been more cogent with 
him in the present instance. He considered the bank as a powers 
fal engine intended by Hamilton to complete the machinery by 
which the whole action of the legislature was to be placed under 
the direction of the Treasury, and shaped to further a monarchi« 
cal system of government Washington, he afiSrmed, was not 
aware of the drift or effect of Hamilton's schemes. ^' Unversed 
in financial projects and calculations and budgets, his approba- 
tion of them was bottomed on his confidence in the man." 

Washington, however, was not prone to be swayed in his 
judgments by blind partiality. When he distrusted his own 
knowledge in regard to any important measure, he asked the 
written opinions of those of his council who he thought were 
better informed, and examined and weighed them, and put them 
to the test of his almost unfailing sagacity. This was the way 
he had acted as a general, in his military councils, and he found 
the same plan efficacious in his cabinet His confidence in Hani* 
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ilton'B talents, infonnation, and integrity bad led him to seek his 
coonsels ; but bis approbation of tboee ooonsels was bottomed on 
a careful investigation of tbem. It was the same in regard to 
the counsels of Jefierson ; they were receiyed with great defer- 
ence, but always deliberately and scrupulously weighed. The 
opposite policy of these rival statesmen brought them into inces- 
sant collision. ** Hamilton and myself/' writes Jefferson, ''were 
daily pitted in the cabinet like two cocks." The warm-hearted 
Enox always sided with his old companion in arms ; whose talents 
he revered. He is often noticed with a disparaging sneer by 
Jefferson, in consequence. Randolph commonly adhered to the 
latter. Washington's calm and massive intellect overruled any 
occasional discord. His policy with regard to his constitutional 
advisers has been happily estimated by a modem statesman: 
^ He sougbt no unit cabinet, according to the set phrase of suc- 
ceeding times. He asked no suppression of sentiment, no con- 
ceahneni of opinion ; he exhibited no mean jealousy of high 
talent in others. He gathered around him the greatest publio 
men of that day, and some of them to be ranked with the greatest 
of any day. He did not leave Jefferson and Hamilton without 
the cabinet, to shake, perhaps, the whole fabric of government 
in their fierce wars and rivalries, but he took them within, where 
he himself might arbitrate their disputes as they arose, and turn 
to the best account for the country their suggestions as they were 
made."* 

In the mean time two political parties wtere forming through- 
out the Union, under the adverse standards of these statesmen. 
Both had the good of the country at heart, but differed as to the 



* Speech of R. If. T. Hunter, ot Yirginia. 
VOL. V. — 4* 
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policy by which it was to be secured. The Federalists, who 
looked np to Hamilton as their mode!, were in favor of strengths 
ening the general goyemment so as to give it weight and dignity 
abroad and efBciency at home ; to guard it against the encroach- 
ments of the individual States and a general tendency to anarchy. 
The other party, known as republicans or democrats, and taking 
Mr. Jefferson's view of affairs, saw in all the measures advocated 
by the Federalists, an intention to convert the Federal into a 
great central or consolidated government, preparatory to a change 
from a republic to a monarchy. 

The particulars of General Hanner*s expedition against the 
Indians, when reported to Congress, gave great dissatisfaction. 
The conduct of the troops, in suffering themselves to be surprised, 
was for some time stigmatized as disgraceful Further troubles 
in that quarter were apprehended, for the Miamis were said to be 
less disheartened by the ravage of their villages than exultant at 
the successful ambuscades of Little Turtle. 

Three Seneca chiefs, Complanter, Half Town, and Great 
Tree, being at the seat of goverxmient on business of their own 
nation, offered to visit these belligerent tribes, and persuade them 
to bury the hatchet Washington, in a set speech, encourage4 
them in the undertaking. *^ By this humane measure,** said he, 
"you wHl render these mistaken people a great service, and 
probably prevent their being swept off of the face of the earth. 
The United States require only that these people should demean 
themselves peaceably. But they may be assured that the United 
States are able, and will most certainly punish them severely for 
all their robberies and murders." 

Washington had always been earnest in his desire to dviliia 
the savages^ but had little £uth in the expedient which had been 
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pursoed, of sending their joong men to onr coDegee; ihe troe 
means, he thought, was to introduce the arts and habits of has- 
bandry among them. In concluding his speech to the Seneca 
chiefs, he observed, '^ When yon return to jour oonntry, tell your 
nation that it is my desire to promote their prosperity by teach* 
ing them the nse of domestic animals, and the manner that the 
white people plough and raise so much com ; and i^ upon con- 
sideration, it would be agreeable to the nation at large to leam 
those arts, I will find some means of teaching them at soma 
places within their country as shall be agreed upon.'* 

In the course of the present session, Congress leceiyed and 
granted the applications of Kentucky and Vermont for admission 
into the Union, the former after August, 1792 ; the latter imme- 
diately. 

On the dd of March the term of this first Congress expired. 
Washington, after reciting the rarious important measures that 
had been effected, testified to the great harmony and cordiality 
which had prevailed. In some few instances, he admitted, par^ 
ticularly in passing the law for higher duties on spirituous liquors, 
and more especially on the subject of the bank, ^^ the line between 
the southern and eastern interests had appeared more strongly 
marked than could be wished," the former against and the latter 
in favor of those measures, " but the debates," adds he, " were 
conducted with temper and candor." 

As the Indians on the north-west side of the Ohio still con- 
tinued their hostilities, one of the last measures of Congress had 
been an act to augment the military establishments, and to place 
in the hands of the executive more ample means for the protec- 
tion of the frontiers. A new expedition against the belligerent 
tribes had, in consequence, been projected. (General St Clair, 
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actaallj goyernor of the territory west of the Ohio, was appointed 
commander-in-cliief of the forces to be empbyed. 

Washington had been deeply chagrined by the mortifying 
disasters of General Banner's expedition to the Wabash, resolt- 
ing from Indian ambushes. In taking leave of his old military 
comrade, St Clair, he widied him saccess and honor, bat gare 
him a solemn warning. ^* Yon have your instmctions from the 
Secretary of War. I had a strict eye to them, and will add bat 
one word— Beware of a sorprise 1 Yon know how the Indians 
fight I repeat it — Beware of a surprise /" With these warning 
words sounding in his ear, St Gair departed.* 

* Bush's WuhiDgton ia DomesUc Lift, p. St. 
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WABB mOTOW'8 TOVB THBOVOH TUB SOOTHXRN STAIBS— LERXB TO LAVAIEIIV 
^^UX>1CT nCXUBB OF TRDTOH MTFAXSa BT Q OUVMWW B MORBID— HH 
AXXOaiOV TO LAVATBTTE — ^LAFAYETTE DSPICX8 THE TBOUBLES OF A PA- 
TRIOT T.EADEB — ^WASHCrOTOH'B BEPLT — JETFEBflOH*! ABDBKT VIEWS Of 
THE FBEBCH XBYOUmOlf — DIFFBUST OF JOHN ABAMS— HIB OOBTBIBVTIOBS 
TO FKRHO^ OAZBTIB— BXPBDIT OF P AZBBfs BIOBX8 OF XAH— KUOBT ABP 
BECAFIUBE OF LOUD XVI. — JEFFER80B COMMUBICAIES THB MEWS TO WA8H- 
niOTOSf— HIS SATISFACTION WBCff THE KINO ACGEFTB THB OOBSTITUTION. 

In the month of March Washington set oat on a tour through the 
Soathem States; travelling with one set of horses and making 
occasional halts. The route projected, and of which he had 
marked off the halting places, was hy Fredericksburg, Bichmond, 
Wilmington (N. C), and Charleston to Savannah ; thence to Au^ 
gusta, Columbia^ and the interior towns of North Carolina and 
Virginia, comprising a journey of eighteen hundred and eighty- 
seven miles ; all which he accomplished without any interruption 
from sickness, bad weather, or any untoward accident *^ Indeed,** 
writes he, ** so highly were we favored that we arrived at each 
place where I proposed to make any halt, on the very day I fixed 
upon before we set out The same horses performed the whole 
tour; and, although much reduced in flesh, kept up their fbU 
spirits to the last day." 
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He returned to Philadelphia on the 6th of Jalj, mnch pleased 
with his tour. It had enabled him, he said, to see, with his own 
eyes, the situation of the country, and to learn more aocnratelj 
the disposition of the people, than he could have done from any 
▼erbal information. He had looked around him, in fact, with a 
paternal eye, been cheered as usual by continual demonstrations 
of a nation's lore, and his heart had warmed with the reflection 
how much of this national happiness had been won by his own 
patriotic exertions. 

<< Eyery day's experience of the government of the Unitod 
States," writes he to David Humphreys, "seems to confirm its 
establishment, and to render it more popular. A ready acqui- 
escence £q the laws made under it shows, in a strong light, the 
confidence which the people have in their representatives, and in 
the upright views of those who administer the government At 
the time of passing a law imposing a duty on home-made spirits, 
it was vehemently affirmed by many that such a law could never 
be executed in the Southern States, particularly in Virginia and 
South Carolina. • * * But from the best information I could 
get on my journey respecting its operations on the minds of the 
people— and I took some pains to obtain information on this 
point — ^there remains not a doubt but it will be carried into effect, 
not only without opposition, but with very general approbation, 
in those very parts where it was foretold that it nev^ would be 
submitted to by any one." 

" Our public credit," adds he, " stands on that ground, which, 
three years ago, it would have been madness to have foretold. 
The astonishing rapidity with which the newly instituted bank 
was filled, gives an unexampled proof of the resources of our conn* 
trymen and their confidence in public measures. On the first day 
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4>f opening the subscription the whole nnmber of shares (twenty 
thoasand) were taken up in one hour, and application made for 
upwards of four thousand shares more than were granted by the 
institution, besides many others that were coming in from varioui 
quarters."* 

To his comrade in arms, Lafayette, he also writes ezultingly 
of the flourishing state of the country and the attachment of all 
classes to the goyemment : 

<< While in Europe, wars or commotions seem to agitate almost 
every nation, peace and tranquillity prevail among us, except in 
some parts of our Western frontiers, where the Indians have been 
troublesome, to reclaim or chastise whom, proper measures are 
now pursuing. This ccmtrast between the situation of the people 
of the United States and those of Europe, is too striking to be 
passed over, even by the most superficial observer, and may, I 
believe, be considered as one great cause of leading the people 
here to reflect more attentively on their own prosperous state, and 
to examine, more minutely, and consequently approve more folly, 
of the government under which they live, than they otherwise 
would have done. But we do not wish to be the only people who 
may taste the sweets of an equal and good government We 
look with an anxious eye to the time when happiness and tran- 
quillity shall prevail in your country, and when aQ Europe shall 
be freed from commotion, tumults, and alarms." 

Letters from Grouvemeur Morris had given him a gloomy pio^ 
tuie of French affiedrs. ^^This unhappy country," writes he, 
^'bewildered in pursuit of metaphysical whimsies, presents to our 
moral view a mighty ruin. Like the remnants of ancient mag* 

• WriUngs, x. 171. 
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nificence, we admire the arcbitectnre of the temple, while we de- 
test the false god to whom it was dedicated. Daws and ravens, 
and the birds of night, now build their nests in its niches. The 
sovereign, hmnbled to the level of a beggar's pitj, without re* 
sources, without authority, without a friend. The Assembly at 
once a master and a slave, new in power, wild in theory, raw in 
practice. It engrosses all functions, though incapable of exer<> 
cisipg any, and has taken from this fierce, ferocious people, every 
restraint of religion and of respect • * • Lafayette has 
hitherto acted a splendid part The king obeys but detests him. 
He obeys because he fears. Whoever possesses the royal person 
may do whatever he pleases with the royal character and author- 
ity. Hence, it happens that the ministers are of Lafayette's ap- 
pointment"* 

Lafayette's own letters depict the troubles of a patriot leader 
in the stormy time of a revolution : a leader warm, generous, 
honest, impulsive, but not far-seeing. *^ I continue to be forever 
tossed about on an ocean of &ctions and commotions of every 
kind ; for it is my fate to be attacked with equal animosity ; on 
one side, by all that is aristocratic, servile, parliamentary, in a 
word, by all the adversaries of my free and levelling doctrine ; on 
the other, by the Orleans and anti-monarchical factions, and aQ 
the workers of disorder and pillage. K it is doubtful whether I 
may escape personally from so many enemies, the success of our 
grand and good revolution is, at least, thank heaven, assured in 
France, and soon it will propagate itself in the rest of the world, 
if we succeed in establishing public order in this country. Un- 
fortunatdy, the people have much better learnt how to overturn 

• Sparks' Life of G. Morris, ii. 117-119. 
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despotism, than to comprehend the duty of sabmission to law It 
18 to you, my dear General, the patriarch and generalissimo of 
the promoters of nnirersal liberty, that I ought always to render 
a fidthful account of the condnct of your aide-de-camp in the ser- 
vice of this grand cause." 

And in a subsequent letter : ^' I would that I could give you 
the assurance that our troubles were terminated and our consti- 
tation established. Nevertheless, though our horizon is still very 
dark, we commence to foresee the moment when a new legislative 
body will replace this Assembly ; and, unless there come an in« 
tervention of foreign powers, I hope that four months from this 
your friend will have resumed the life of a peaceful and simple 
citizen. 

*' The rage of party, even between the different shades of 
patriots, has gone as far as possible without the effusion of blood ; 
but if animosities are far from subsiding, present circumstances 
are somewhat less menacing of a collision between the different 
supporters of the popular cause. As to myself, I am always the 
butt for attacks of all parties, because they see in my person an 
insurmountable obstacle to their evil designs. In the mean time, 
what appears to me a species of phenomenon, my popularity 
hitherto has not been shaken." 

And in another letter, he speaks of the multiplying dangers 
which menaced the progress of reform in France : ^< The refugees 
hovering about the frontiers, intrigues in most of the despotic 
and aristocratic cabinets, our regular army divided into Tory 
ofibers and undisciplined soldiers, licentiousness among the peo- 
ple not easily repressed, the capital, that gives the tone to the 
empire, tossed about by anti-revolutionary or factious parties, the 
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Assembly &tigaod by hard labor, and very unmanageable. 
However, according to the popular motto, ga tro, it will do.** 

When Lafayette thus wrote, faction was predominant at Paris. 
Liberty and equality began to be the watch-words, and the Jacobin 
elub had set up ^ journal which was spreading the spirit of revolt 
and preparing the fate of royalty. 

" I assure you," writes Washington, '^ I have often contem- 
plated, with great anxiety, the danger to which you are personally 
exposed by your peculiar and delicate situation in the tumult of 
the time, and your letters are far from quieting that friendly con- 
cern. But to one who engages in hazardous enterprises for the 
good of his country, and who is guided by pure and upright 
views, as I am sure is the case with you, life is but a secondary 
consideration. 

"The tumultuous populace of large cities are ever to be 
dreaded. Their indiscriminate violence prostrates, for the time, 
all public authority, and its consequences are sometimes exten- 
sive and terrible. In Paris, we may suppose these tumults are 
peculiarly disastrous at this time, when the public mind is in a 
ferment, and when, as is always the case on such occasions, there 
are not wanting wicked and designing men whose element is con- 
fusion, and who will not hesitate in destroying the public tran* 
quillity to gain a favorite point." 

Sympathy with the popular cause prevailed with a part of 
Washington's cabinet Jefferson was ardent in his wishes that 
the revolution might be established. He felt, he said, that the 
permanence of our own revolution leaned, in some degree, on that 
of France ; that a failure there would be a powerful argument to 
prove there must be a fulure here, and that the success of the 
French revolution was necessary to stay up our own and ''pre« 
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vent its fidling hack to that kind of half-waj honse, the Engluh 
oonstitation." 

Outside of the cabinet, the Vice President, John Adams, re- 
garded the French reyolntion with strong distrust. His official 
position, however, was too negative in its nature to afford him an 
opportunity of exerting influence on public affairs. He considered 
the post of Vice President beneath his talents. " My country," 
writes he, ^'has, in its wisdom, contrived for me the most insig- 
nificant office that ever the invention of man contrived or his 
imagination conceived." * Impatient of a situation in which, as 
he said, he could do neither good nor evil, he resorted, for mental 
relief, to the press, and for upwards of a year had exercised his 
fertile and ever ready pen, in furnishing Fenno's Gazette of the 
United States, with a series of papers entitled, ^' Discourses on 
Davila," being an analysis of Davila's History of the Civil Wars 
of France in the 16th century. The aim of Mr. Adams, in this 
series, was to point out to his countrymen the dangers to be 
apprehended from powerful &ctions in ill-balanced forms of gov- 
ernment; but his aim was mistaken, and he was charged with 
advocating monarchy, and laboring to prepare the way for an 
hereditary presidency. To counteract these ^* political heresies," 
a reprint of Paine's Eights of Man, written in reply to Burke's 
pamphlet on the French revolution, appeared under the auspices 
of Mr. Jefferson. 

While the public mind was thus agitated with conflicting 
opinions, news arrived in August, of the flight of Louis XVI. 
from Paris, and his recapture at Varennes. All Jefferson's 
hatred of royalty was aroused by this breach of royal faitL 

• life, L 4S0. 
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** Such are the fruits of that form of government" said he, scorn- 
fully, << which heaps importance on idiots, and which the tories 
of the present day are trying to preach into our favor. It would 
be unfortunate were it in the power of any one man to defeat the 
issue of so beautiful a revolution. I hope and trust that it is not, 
and that^ for the good of suffering humanity all over the earth, 
that revolution will be established and spread all over the world.** 
He was the first to communicate the intelligence to Washing- 
ton, who was holding one of his levees, and observes, " I never 
saw him so much dejected by any event in my life." Washing- 
ton, himself declares that he remained for some time in painful 
suspense, as to what would be the consequences of vhis event 
Ultimately, when news arrived that the king had accepted the 
constitution from the hands of the National Assembly, he hailed 
the event as promising happy consequences to France, and to 
mankind in general ; and what added to his joy, was the noble 
and disinterested part which his friend, Lafayette, had acted in 
this great drama. ^' The prayers and wishes of the human race," 
writes he to the Marquis, ^^ have attended the exertions of your 
nation ; and when your affairs are settled under an energetic and 
equal government, the hearts of all good men will be satisfied." 
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CHAPTEB XIV. 
mamAL boubs as modbt TBBzroir— AaBEiaa.iKo of sxoohd oovg 

Cnnoil'f OtPSHIHO tPKBCH— two KKPXDXnOVS OBCHmZKD AOADnr TBS 
XHDIAMBi UXDBR 800TT AND WILKI1I80N — THXZB FXEBLB BESULT— THIBD 
KZrEDinOB UNDEB ST. CLAIB — ma DISASTBOUS 00IITE8T AJID DX8UAL BB 
nUBAT— HOW WA8BIHOT0V BBOBirED 1HB DITEIXIOBBCS. 

A FKW weeks of aatunm were passed by Washington at Mount 
Yernon, with bis family in rural enjoyment, and in instmcting a 
new agent, Mr. Bobert Lewis, in the management of his estate ; 
his nephew, Major George A. Washington, who ordinarily at- 
tended to his landed conoems, being absent among the mountains 
in quest of health. 

The second Congress assembled at Philadelphia on the 24th 
of October, and on the 25th Washington delivered his opening 
speech. After remarking upon the prosperous situation of the 
country, and the success which had attended its financial meas- 
ures, he adverted to the offensive operations against the Indiana^ 
which government had been compelled to adopt for the protection 
of the Western frontier. Some of these operations, he observed, 
had been successful, others were still depending. A brief state* 
ment will be sufficient for the successful operations alluded ta 
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To reconcile some of the people of the West, to the appointment 
of General St Glair as commander-in-chief in that quarter, a 
local board of war had been farmed for the Western country, em- 
powered to act in conjunction with the commanding officer of the 
United States, in calling oat the militia ; sending out expeditions 
against the Indians, and apportioning scouts through the exposed 
parts of the district of Kentucky. 

Under this arrangement two expeditions had been organized 
in Kentucky against the villages on the Wabash. The first, in 
May, was led by General Charles Scott, having G^eral WiUdn- 
son as second in coiomand. The second, a volunteer enterprise, 
in August, was led by Wilkinson alone. Very little good was 
effected, or glory gained by either of these expeditions. Indian 
villages and wigwams were burned, and fields laid waste ; some 
few warriors were killed and prisoners taken, and an immense 
expense incurred. 

Of the events of a third enterprise, led by General St Gliur 
himself, no tidings had been received at the time of Washington's 
opening speech; but we will anticipate the official despatches^ 
and proceed to show how it fared with that veteran soldier, and 
how far he profited by the impressive warning which he had re- 
ceived from the President at parting. 

The troops for his expedition assembled early in September, 
in the vicinity of Fort Washington (now Cincinnati). There 
were about two thousand regulars, and one thousand militia. 
The regulars included a corps of artillery and several squadrons 
of horse. An arduous task was before them. Boads were to be 
opened through a wilderness; bridges constructed for the con- 
veyance of artillery and stores, and forts to be built so as to keep 
up a line of communication between the Wabash and the Ohio, 
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the base of operations. The troops commenced their march di« 

rectly North, on the 6th or 7th of September, cutting their way 

throngh the woods, and slowly constracting the line of forts. 

The little army, on the 24th of October, according to the diary 

of an officer, was respectable in nombeis-^'^upon paper*'— but, 

adds he, '^ the absence of the first Begiment, and desertions from 

the militia, had rery much rednced ns. With the residue there 

was too generally wanting the essential stamina of soldiers. 

Picked np and recruited from the off-scourings of large towns and 

cities, enervated by idleness, debauchery, and eyery species of 

vice, it was impossible they could have been made competent to 

the arduous duties of Indian warfare. An extraordinary aversion 

to service was also conspicuous amongst them, and demonstrated 

by repeated desertions ; in many instances, to the very foe we 

were to combat. The late period at which they had been brought 

into the field, left no leisure nor opportunity to discipline them. 

They were, moreover, badly clothed, badly paid, and badly fed. 

* * * The military stores and arms were sent on in infamous 

order. Notwithstanding pointed orders against firing, and a 

penalty of one hundred lashes, game was so plenty and presented 

such a strong temptation, that the militia and the levies were 

constantly offending, to the great injury of the service and the 

destruction of all order in the army." * 

After placing garrisons in the forts, the general continued his 
march. It was a forced one with him, for he was so afflicted 
with the gout that he could not walk, and had to be helped on 
snd off of his horse ; but his only chance to keep his little army 



* Diarj of Col. Wxnthrop Sargent, Adjotant General of the IT. S. arm^ 
^bring the campaign of 1791. 
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together was to more on. A namber of the Virginia troops had 
alread jy on the 27th of October, infiisted on their discharges ; 
there was danger that the whole battalion would follow their 
example, and the time of the other battalions was nearly np. 
The plan of the general was to posh so &r into the enemy's 
country, that such detachments as might be entitled to their dis- 
charges, would be afraid to return. 

The army had proceeded six days after leaving Fort Jefferson, 
and were drawing near a part of the country where they were 
likely to meet with Indians, when, on the 80th of October, sixty 
of the militia deserted in a body ; intending to supply themsdres 
by plundering the convoys of provisions which were coming for- 
ward in the rear. The 1st United States regiment, under Major 
Hamtranck, was detached to march back beyond Fort Jefferson, 
apprehend these deserters, if possible, and, at all events, prevent 
the provisions that might be on the way, from being rifled. The 
force thus detached, consisted of three hundred of the best disci- 
plined men in the service, with experienced officers. 

Thus reduced to 1,400 effective rank and £Qe, the army con- 
tinued its march to a point about twenty-nine miles from Fort 
Jefferson, and ninety-seven from Fort Washington, and fifteen 
miles south of the Miami villages, where it encamped, November 
3d, on a rising ground with a stream forty feet wide in firont, 
running westerly. This stream was mistaken by General St. 
Clair for the St. Mary, which empties itself into the Miami of the 
lakes ; but it was, in fact, a tributary of the Wabash. 

A number of new and old Indian camps showed that this had 
been a place of general resort ; and in the bends of the stream 
were tracks of a party of fifteen, horse and foot; a scouting party 
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most piobablyy which must hare quitted the gronnd just befoxe 
the arrival of the army. 

The troops were encamped in two lines, the right wing com* 
poeed of Bntler, Clarke, and Patterson's battalions, commanded 
by Major General Bntler, forming the first line ; Patterson on the 
right, and four pieces of artillery on the right of Bntler. The 
lefi wing, consisting of Beddinger and Ghdther's battalions, and 
the second United States regiment, commanded by Colonel Darke, 
formed the second line ; with an interval of about seventy yards, 
which was aU that the ground allowed. The length of the lines 
was nearly foor hundred yards ; the rear somewhat more, and the 
front somewhat less. A troop of horse, commanded by Captain 
Tmman, and a company of riflemen under Captain Faulkner, 
were upon the right flank, and Snowden's troop of horse on the 
left. 

The ground descended gradually in front of the encampment 
to the stream, which, at this time, was fordable, and meandered 
in its course ; in some places, one hundred yards distant from 
the camp, in others not more than twenty-five* The immediate 
spot of the encampment was very drfensible against regular 
troops; but it was surrounded by close woods, dense thickets^ 
and the trunks of fallen trees, with here and there a ravine, and 
a small swamp— all the best kind of cover for stealthy Indian 
warfare. 

The militia were encamped beyond the stream about a quarter 
of a nule in the advance, on a high flat ; a much more favorable 
position than that occupied by the main body; and capacious 
enough to have accommodated the whole, and admitted any ex* 
tent of lines. 

It was the intention of St dair to throw up a slight work on 
vou V— fi 
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the following day, and to more on to the attack of the Indian 
villages as soon as he should be rejoined by Major Hamtranck 
and the first United States regiment The plan of this work he 
concerted in the erening with Major Fergoson of the artiller/, 
a cool, inde&tigable, determined man. In the mean time, Olonel 
Oldham, the commanding ofiScer of the militia, was directed to 
send out two detachments that evening, to explore the country 
and gain information concerning the enemy. The militia, how- 
ever, showed signs of insubordination. They complained of being 
too much fAtigaed &r the purpose ; in short, the service was not, 
and probably could not be enforced. Sentinels posted around the 
camp, about fifty paces distant from each other, formed the prin- 
cipal security. 

About half an hour before sunrise on the next morning (Nov. 
4th), and just after the troops had been dismissed on parade, a 
horrible «ound burst forth from the woods around the militia 
camp, resembling, says an ofiScer, the jangling of an infinitude of 
horse-bells. It was the direful Indian yell, followed by the sharp 
reports of the deadly rifle. The militia returned a feeble fire 
and then took to flight, dashing helter-skelter into the other camp. 
The first line of the continental troops, which was hastily form- 
ing, was thrown into disorder. The Indians were dose upon the 
heels of the flying militia, and would have entered the camp with 
them, but the sight of troops drawn up with fixed bayonets to 
receive them, checked their ardor, and they threw themselves 
behind logs and bushes at the distance of seventy yards ; and 
immediately commenced an attack upon the first line, which soon 
was extended to the second. The great weight of the attack was 
upon the centre of each line where the artillery was placed. The 
artillery, if not well served, was bravely fought; a quantity of 
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canister and some round shot were thrown in the direction whence 
the Indians fired ; but, concealed as they were, and only seen oc- 
casionally as they sprang from one corert to another, it was im- 
possible to direct the pieces to adrantage. The artillerists them- 
selyes were exposed to a mnrderons fire, and every ofScer, and 
more than two-thirds of the men, were kOled and wonnded. 
Twice the Lidians pushed into the camp, delivering their fire 
and then roshing on with the tomahawk, bat each time they 
were driven back. General Butler had been shot from his horse, 
and was sitting down to have his wound dressed, when a daring 
savage, darting into the camp, tomahawked and scalped him. 
He fiuled to carry off his trophy, being instantly shun. 

The veteran St. Glair, who, unable to mount his horse, was 
borne about on a litter, preserved his coolness in the midst of the 
peril and disaster, giving his orders with judgment and self-pos- 
session* Seeing to what disadvantage his troops fought with a 
concealed enemy, he ordered Colonel Darke, with his regiment 
of regulars, to louse the Indians from their covert with the bay- 
onet, and turn their left flank. This was executed with great 
spirit : the enemy were driven three or four hundred yards ; but, 
finr want of cavalry or riflemen, the pursuit slackened, and the 
troops were forced to give back in turn. The savages had now 
got into the camp by the left flank ; again several charges were 
made, but in vain. Oreat carnage was suffered from the enemy 
concealed in the woods ; every shot seemed to take effect ; all the 
oflBcers of the second regiment were picked off, excepting three. 
The contest had now endured for more than two hours and a half. 
The spirits of the troops flagged under the loss of the officers ; 
half the army was killed, and the situation of the remainder was 
desperate. There appeared to be no alternative but a retreat 
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At half-past nine, Qeneral St Glair ordered Colonel Daik^ 
wiih the second regiment, to make another charge, as if to tain 
the right wing of the enemy, bat, in fact, to regain the road from 
which the anny was cut off. This object was effected. ** Having 
collected in one body the greatest part of the tFoops,** writes one 
of the officers, '^and sach of the woonded as could possibly hobble 
along with us, we poshed ont from the left of the rear line, sacri- 
ficing our artOlery and baggage." Some of the wounded officers 
were brought off on horses, bat several of the disabled men had 
to be left on the ground. The poor fellows charged their pieces 
before they were left : and the fixing of musketiy heard by the 
troops after they quitted the camp^ told that their unfortonate 
comrades were selling their lives dear. 

It was a disorderly flight The troops threw away anns^ 
ammunition, and accoutrements ; even the officers, in some in- 
stances, divested themselves of their fusees. The general was 
mounted on a pack horse which could not be pricked oat of a 
walk. Fortunately, the enemy did not pursue above a mile or 
two, returning, most probably, to plunder the camp. 

By seven in the evening, the fugitives reached Fort Jeflferson, 
a distance of twenty-nine miles. Here they met Major Ham- 
tranck with the first regiment ; but, as this force was far from 
sufficient to make up for the losses of the morning, the retreat 
was continued to Fort Washington, where the army arrived on 
the 8th at noon, shattered and broken-spirited. Many poor fel- 
lows fell behind in the retreat, and fimcyiug the savages were 
upon them, left the road, and some of them were wandering sev* 
eral days, untQ nearly starved. 

In this disastrous battle the whole loss of regular troops and 
levies amounted to five hundred and fifty killed, and two hundred 
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woimded. Oat of ninetj-fiTe commissioned officers who were on 
the field, thirty-one were slain and twenty-four womided. Of 
the three hundred and nineteen militia, Colonel Oldham and 
three other officers were killed and five woimded ; and of non- 
commissioned officers and privates, thirty-eight were killed and 
twenty-nine wounded. Fourteen artificers and ten pack horse^ 
men were also kiQed, and thirteen wounded. So that, according 
to Colonel Sargent's estimate, the whole loss amounted to six 
hundred and seventy-seren killed, including thirty women, and 
two hundred and seventy-one wounded. 

Poor St. Glair's defeat has been paralleled with that of Brad- 
dock. No doubt, when he realized the terrible havoc that had 
been made, he thought sadly of Washington's parting words, 
" Beware of a surprise ! " 

We have a graphic account of the manner in which the intel- 
ligence of the disaster was received by Washington at Philadel- 
phia. Towards the close of a winter's day in December, an offi- 
cer in uniform dismounted in front of the President's house, and, 
giving the bridle to his servanty knocked at the door. He was 
informed by the porter that the President was at dinner and had 
company. The officer was not to be denied ; he was on public 
business, he brought despatches for the President. A servant 
was sent into the dining-room to communicate the matter to 
Hr. Lear. The latter left the table and went into the hall, 
where the officer repeated what he had said to the porter. Mr. 
Lear, as secretary of the President, offered to take charge of the 
despatches and deliver th^n at the proper time. The officer re- 
plied that he was just arrived from the Western army ; his orders 
were to deliver the despatches promptly to the President in per- 
son ; but that he would wait his directions. Mr. Lear returned. 
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and, in a whisper, communicated to the President what had 
passed. Washington rose from the table and went into the hall, 
whence he retomed in a short time and resumed his seat, apolo- 
gizing for his absence, but without alluding to the cause of it 
One of the company, howerer, orerheard him, as he took his seat, 
mutter to himself, with an ejaculation of extreme impatience, ^ I 
knew it would be so I '* 

Mrs. Washington held her drawing-room that evening. The 
gentlemen repaired thither from the table. Washington appeared 
there with his usual serenity ; speaking courteondy to every lady, 
as was his custom. By ten o'clock all the company had gone ; 
Mrs. Washington retired soon after, and Washington and his sec- 
retary alone remained. 

The general walked slowly backward and forward for some 
minutes in silence. As yet there had been no change in his man- 
ner. Taking a seat on a sofa by the fire he told Mr. Lear to sit 
down ; the latter had scarce time to notice that he was extremely 
agitated, when he broke out suddenly : ^' It's all over I — St Glair's 
defeated! — ^routed: the officers nearly all killed, the men by 
wholesale ; the rout complete ; too shocking to think o^ and a 
surprise into the bargain 1" All this was uttered with great ve- 
hemence. Then pausing and rising &om the sofa, he walked up 
and down the room in silence, violently agitated, but saying 
nothing. When near the door he stopped short ; stood still for 
a few moments, when there was another terrible explosion of 
wrath. 

'* Tes," exdaimed he, <<h£re, on this very spot, I took leave 
of him; I wished him success and honor. ^ You have your in- 
structions from the Secretary of War,' said I, * I had a strict eye 
to them, and will add but one word, bswabb of a subfioseI 
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You know how the IndiamT fight jib. I repeat it, bewabb of a 
suRFBiSB.' He went cff with that, my last warning, thrown into 
his ears. And yet ! 1 To suffer that army to be cat to pieces, 
hacked, butchered, tomahawked, by a snrprise-— the very thing I 
guarded him against— God I God 1" exclaimed he^ throwing 
np his hands, and while his very frame shook with emotion, *'he's 
worse than a murderer I How can he answer it to his country ! 
The blood of the slain is upon him — the curse of widows and or- 
phans — ^ihe curse of hearen ! ** 

Mr. Lear remained speechless; awed into breathless silence 
by the appalling tones in which this torrent of inrective was 
poured forth. The paroxysm passed by. Washington again sat 
down on the sofa-— he was silent — apparently uncomfortable, as 
if conscious of the ungovernable burst of passion which had over- 
come him. *^ This must not go beyond this room,'* said he at 
length, in a subdued and altered tone — there was another and a 
longer pause; then, in a tone quito low: ^'Greneral St. Clair 
shall have justice," said he. "I looked hastily through the 
despatehes ; saw the whole disaster, but not all the particulan. 
I will receive him without displeasure ; I will hear him without 
prejudice ; he shall have full justice.'' * 

Washington had recovered his equanimity. '^The storm,** 
we are told, << was over, and no sign of it was afterwards seen in 
his conduct or heard in his conversation." How well he kept his 
word, in regard to General St. Clair, will hereafter be shown. 

* Enah's Waabington in Domestio life. 
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fEB AFPOBTEORiaaiT BILL — ^WABHIMOTOXl's YXTO— HIS OOHCEBXT AT THE OKOW- 

nro ABPERims of oonosebs— nrrKziDED BEmiEMXirr — jxftsrbon's db- 

TERMDIAXnur TO RBTISB AT TBS 8AMB TUOB— BBBtOSSTRASCB OF WASH* 
nrOTOM — HIB BBQUBBT TO MADIBON TO fBEPABB YALEDICTOBT — ^WAT3IB 
APFOINTXD TO 8D0GEED ST. CLAIR — OOMOBEaS ADJOURHS — ^WASimfGTOH AT 
MOUNT YBBNON — BUOOEBXB TOPICS FOB HIS FABEWBbL ADDBBS8 — ^MADT 

son's hbavt — jbtfebh ob ubobs his goktdiuaxcb. 

In the course of the present session of Congress a bill was intro- 
doced for apportioning representatires among the people of the 
several States, according to the first enumeration. 

The constitation had provided that the number of representa- 
tives should not exceed one for every thirty thousand persons, 
and the House of Bepresentatives passed a bill allotting to each 
State one member for this amount of population. This ratio 
TTOuld leave a fraction, greater or less, in each State. Its opera- 
tion was unequal, as in some States a large surplus would be 
unrepresented, and hence, in one branch of the legislature, the 
relative power of the State be affected. That, too, was the popu* 
lar branch, which those who feared a strong executive, desired 
to provide with the counterpoise of as full a representation as 
possible. 
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To obviate this difScnlty the Senate adopted a new principle 
of apportionment. They asscuned the total population of the 
United States^ and not the population of each State, as the basis 
on which the whole nmnber of representatives should be ascer- 
tained. This aggregate they divided by thirty thousand: th^ 
quotient gave one hundred and twenty as the number of repre* 
bentatives ; and this number they apportioned upon the severvi 
States according to their population ; allotting to each one mem 
ber f5r every thirty thousand, and distributing the residuary 
members (to make up the one hundred and twenty) among tka 
States having the largest fractions. 

After an earnest debate, the House concurred, and the bili 
came before the President for his decision. The sole question 
was as to its constitutionality ; that being admitted, it was unej 
ceptionable. Washington took the opinion of his cabinet J«f* 
ferson and Bandolph considered the act at variance with the con- 
stitution. Enox was undecided. Hamilton thought the clause 
of the constitution relating to the subject somewhat vague, and 
was in favor of the construction given to it by the legislature. 

After weighing the arguments on both sides, and maturely 
deliberating, the President made up his mind that the act was 
unconstitutional. It was the obvious intent of the constitution to 
apply the ratio of representation according to the separate numbers 
of each State, and not to the aggregate of the population of the 
United States. Now this bill allotted to eight of the States more 
than one representative for thirty thousand inhabitants. He ac- 
cordingly returned the bill with his objections, being the first ex- 
ercise of the veto power. A new bill was substituted, and passed 
into a law ; giving a representative for every thirty-three thousand 
to each State. 
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Great heat and asperity were manifested in the discnssions of 
Congress throughout the present session. Washington had ob» 
served with pain the political divisions which were growing np in 
the country ; and was deeply concerned at finding that they were 
pervading the halls of legislation. The press, too, was con- 
tributing its powerful aid to keep np and increase the irritation 
Two rival papers existed at the seat of government ; one was 
Fenno's Gazette of the United States, in which John Adams had 
published his <' Discourses on Davila ; " the other was the National 
Gazette, edited by Philip Freneau. Freneau had been editor of 
the New York Daily Advertiser, but had come to Philadelphia in 
the autumn of 1791 to occupy the post of translating clerk in 
Mr. Jefferson's office, and had almost immediately (Oct. 81) pub- 
lished the first number of his Gazette. Notwithstanding his sita« 
ation in the office of the Secretary of State, Freneau became and 
continued to be throughout the session, a virulent assailant of 
most of the measures of government ; excepting such as originated 
with Mr. Jefferson, or were approved by him. 

Heart-weary by the political strifes and disagreements which 
were disturbing the country and marring the harmony of his cabi- 
net, the charge of government was becoming intolerably irksome 
to Washington ; and he longed to be released from it, and to be 
once* more master of himself, free to indulge those rural and agri- 
cultural tastes which were to give verdure and freshness to his 
future existence. He had some time before this expressed a de- 
termination to retire from pubUc life at the end of his presidential 
term. But one more year of that term remained to be endured ; 
he was congratulating himself with the thought, when Mr. Jefier- 
son intimated that it was his intention to retire from office at the 
same time with himselfl 
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Washington was exceedingly discomposed by this determina- 
tion. Jefferson, in his Anas, assures us that the President re* 
monstrated with him against it, '^in an affectionate tone." For 
bis own part, he observed, many motives compelled him to retire. 
It was only after much pressing that he had consented to take a 
part in the new government and get it under way. Were he to 
oontinue in it longer, it might give room to say that, having 
tasted the sweets of ofSce, he could not do without them. 

He observed, moreover, to Jefferson, that he really felt him- 
self growing old ; that his bodily health was less firm, and his 
memory, always bad, was becoming worse. The other fieu^ties 
of his mind, perhaps, might be evincing to others a decay of 
which he himself might be insensiUe. This apprehension, he 
said, particularly oppressed him. 

His activity, too, had declined ; business was consequently 
more irksome, and the longing for tranquillity and retirement 
had become an irresistible passion. For these reasons he felt him- 
self obliged, he said, to retire ; yet he should consider it unfortu- 
nate i^ in so doing, he should bring on the retirement of the 
great ofiScers of government, which might produce a shock on the 
public mind of a dangerous consequence. 

Jefferson, in reply, stated the reluctance with which he him- 
self had entered upon public employment, and the resolution he 
had formed on accepting his station in the cabinet, to make the 
resignation of the President the epoch of his own retirement from 
labors of which he was heartily tired. He did not believe, how- 
ever, that any of his brethren in the administration had any idea 
of retiring ; on the contrary, he had perceived, at a late meeting 
of the trustees of the sinking fund, that the Secretary of the 
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Ti6a8iii7 had developed the plan he intended to pursae, and thai 
it emhraced years in its view. 

Washington rejoined, that he considered the Treasmy depart* 
ment a limited one, going only to the single object of rerenae, 
while that of the Secretary of State, embracing nearly all the ob* 
jects of administration, was much more important, and the retire- 
ment of the officer, therefore, would be more noticed ; that though 
the goremment had set oat with a pretty general goodwill, yet 
that symptoms of dissatisfaction had lately shown themselves, &r 
beyond what he could have expected ; and to what height these 
might arise, in case of too great a change in the administration^ 
could not be foreseen. 

Jefferson availed himself of this opportunity to hare a thrust 
at his political rival. '< I told him," (the President,) relates he, 
*^ that in my opinion there was only a single source of these dis- 
contents. Though they had, indeed, appeared to spread them- 
selves over the war department also, yet I considered that as an 
overflowing only from their real channel, which would never have 
taken place if they had not first been generated in another de- 
partment, to wit, that of the Treasury. That a system had there 
been contrived for deluging the States with paper money instead 
of gold and silver, for withdrawing our citizens from the pursuits 
of commerce^ mauufactures, buildings, and other branches of use- 
ful industry, to occupy themselves and their capitals in a spedea 
of gambling, destructive of morality, and which had introduced 
its poison into the government itself." * 

Mr. Jefferson went on, in the same strain, to comment at 
large upon the measures of Mr. Hamilton, but records no reply of 

* Jeffenon*! WorkB, iz. 102. 
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importance on the part of Washingtony whose object in seeking 
the conversation had heen merely to persuade his Secretary to re- 
main in the cabinet ; and who had no relish for the oensorioas 
comments to which it had given rise« 

Yet with all this political rivalry, Jefferson has left on record 
his appreciation of the sterling merit of Hamilton. In his Anas, 
he speaks of him as '^ of acute nnderstanding, disinterested, hon- 
est, and honorable in all private transactions ; amiable in society, 
and duly valuing virtue in private life. Yet so bewitched and 
perverted by the British example, as to be under thorough con- 
viction that corruption was essential to the government of a 
nation." 

In support of this sweeping exception to Mr. Hamiltou's po- 
litical orthodoxy, Mr. Jefferson gives, in his Anas, a conversation 
which occurred between that gentleman and Mr. Adams, at his 
(Mr. Jefferson's) table, after the cloth was removed. '< Conversa- 
tion,'' writes he, ''began on other matters, and by some circum- 
stance was led to the British constitution, on which Mr. Adams 
observed, '' purge that constitution of its corruption, and give to 
its popular branch equality of representation, and it would be the 
most perfect constitution ever devised by the wit of man." 
Hamilton paused and said, '' purge it of its corruption, and give 
to its popular branch equality pi representation, and it would be- 
come an impracticable government ; as it stands at present, with 
all its supposed defects, it is the most perfect government which 
ever, existed."* 

This after-dinner conversation appears to us very loose 
ground on which to found the opinion continually expressed by 

* Jeffenon*8 Works, vol. ix. p. 96. 
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Mr. Jefferson, that " Mr. Hamilton was not only a monarchist^ 
but for a monarchy bottomed on corruption.** 

Sabsequent to Washington's remonstrance with Mr. Jefferson 
above cited, he had confidential conversations with Mr. Madison 
on the subject of his intended retirement from office at the end of 
the presidential term, and asked him to think what would be the 
proper time and mode of announcing his intention to the public ; 
and intimating a wish that Mr. Madison would. prepare for him 
the announcement 

Mr. Madison remonstrated in the most earnest manner against 
such a resolution, setting forth, in urgent language, the impor- 
tance to the country of his continuing in the presidency. Wash- 
ington listened to his reasoning with profound attention, but still 
clung to his resolution. 

In consequence of St Clair's disastrous defeat and the in- 
creasing pressure of the Indian war, bills had been passed in 
Congress for increasing the aimy, by adding three regiments of 
infantry and a squadron of cavalry (which additional force was 
to serve for three years, unless sooner discharged), also for estab- 
lishing a uniform militia system. 

The question now came up as to the appointment of an officer 
to command in the Western frontier. General St Clair, in a let* 
ter to Washington, expressed a wish that a court of inquiiy might 
be instituted to investigate his conduct in the late expedition. 
^Your desire,*' replied Washington, March 28th, ^'of rectifying 
any errors of the public opinion relative to your conduct, by an 
investigation of a court of inquiry, is highly laudable, and would 
t)e readily complied with, were the measure practicable. But a 
total deficiency of officers in actual service, of competent rank to 
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fbnn a legal court for that purpose, precludes the power of grati- 
fying your wishes on this occasion. 

^' The intimation of your wishes to afford your successor all the 
information of which you are capable, although unnecessary for 
my personal conviction, must be regarded as an additional evi- 
dence of the goodness of your heart, and of your attachment to 
your country.** 

In a letter dated March Slst, St Glair urged reasons for be- 
ing permitted to retain his commission '^ until an opportunity 
should be presented, if necessary, of investigating his conduct in 
every mode presented by law.*' 

These reasons, Washington replied, would be conclusive with 
him under any other dicumstances than the present '* But the 
establishment of the troops,** observes he, ^' allows only of one 
Major GreneraL You have manifested your intention of retiring, 
and the essential interests of the public require that your successor 
should be immediately appointed, in order to repair to the fron- 
tiers. 

'^ As the House of Bepresentatives have been pleased to in- 
stitute an inquiry into the causes of the failure of the late 
expedition, I should hope an opportunity would thereby be 
afforded you of ezplaming your conduct in a manner satisfactory 
to the public and yourself." 

St Glair resigned his commission, and was succeeded in his 
Western cdmmand by General Wayne, the mad Anthony of the 
revolution, still in the vigor of his days, being forty-seven years 
of age. ^* He has many good points as an ofScer,*' writes Wash- 
mgton, ^^ and it is to be hoped that time, reflection, good advice, 
and, above all, a due sense of the importance of the trust whioh is 
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committed to him, will correct his foibles, or cast a shade over 
them/** 

Washington's first thought was that a decisive expedition 
conducted by this energetic man of the sword, might retrieve 
the recent frontier disgrace, and put an end to the perse- 
vering hostility of the Indians. In deference, however, to the 
clamors which had been raised against the war and its ex- 
penses, and to meet what appeared to be the prevalent wish of 
the nation, he reluctantly relinquished his more energetic policy, 
and gave in to that which advised further negotiations for 
peace ; though he was far from anticipating a beneficial result 

In regard to 8t Clair, we will here add : that a committee 
of the House of Representatives ultimately inquired into the 
cause of the failure of his expedition, and rendered a report, 
in which he was explicitly exculpated. His adjutant general 
also (Winthrop Sargent), in his private diary, testifies to St. 
Glair's coolness and bravery, though debilitated by illness. Pub* 
Uc sentiment, however, remained for a long time adverse to him ; 
but Washington, satisfied with the explanations which had been 
given, continued to honor him with his confidence and friend- 
ship. 

Congress adjourned on the 8th of May, and soon afterward 
Washington set off on a short visit to Mount Vernon. The sea- 
son was in all its beauty, and never had this rallying place of his 
affections appeared to him more attractive. How could he give 
up the prospect of a speedy return to its genial pursuits and 
pleasures from the harassing cares and janglings of public life. 
On the 20th of May, he wrote to Mr. Madison on the subject of 

• Letter to Governor Lee. Weshington'e Writiaga, x. 248L 
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their late ccmyersatioxi. "I have not been mimindfiil,'* says he, 
*' of the sentiments expressed by you. On the contrary, I have 
again and again revolved them with thonghtM anxiety, but 
without being able to dispose my mind to a longer continuation 
in the ofSce I have now the honor to hold. I, therefore, still 
look forward with the fondest and most ardent wishes to spend 
the remainder of my days, which I cannot expect to be long, in 
ease and tranquillity." 

He now renewed the request he had made Mr. Madison, for 
advice as to the proper time and mode for announcing his inten- 
tion of retiring, and for assistance in preparing the announce- 
ment ^^ In revolving this subject myself" writes he, '' my judg- 
ment has always been embarrassed. On the one hand, a previous 
declaration to retire, not only carries with it the appearance of 
▼anity and self-importance, but it may be construed into a 
manoeuvre to be invited to remain ; and, on the other hand, to 
Bay nothing, implies cons^t, or, at any rate, would leave the 
matter in doubt ; and to decline afterwards, might be deemed as 
bad and uncandid." 

<^ I would fain carry my request to you further,'* adds he. 
"Ab the recess [of Congress] may afford you leisure, and, I 
flatter myself you have dispositions to oblige me, I will, without 
apology, desire, if the measure in itself should strike you as 
proper, or likely to produce public good, or private honor, that 
you would turn your thoughts to a valedictory address from me 
to the public" 

He then went on to suggest a number of the topics and ideas 
which the address was to contain ; all to be expressed in ^^ plain 
and modest terms." But, in the main, he left it to Mr. Madison 
to determine whether, in the first place, such an address would 
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be proper ; if so, wliat matters it ought to contain and when it 
ought to appear; whether at the same time with his [Washing* 
ton's] declaration of his intention to retire, or at the close of his 
career. 

Madison, in reply, approved of the measure, and advised that 
the notification and address should appear together, and be pro* 
mulgated through the press in time to pervade every part of the 
Union by the beginning of November. With the letter he sent a 
draft of the address. ^'You will readily observe,'' writes he, 
"that, in executing it, I have aimed at that plainness and 
modesty of language, which you had in view, and which, indeed, 
are so peculiarly becoming the character and the occasion ; and 
that I had little more to do as to the matter, than to follow the 
just and comprehensive outline which you had sketched. I 
flatter myself, however, that, in every thing which has depended 
on me, much improvement will be made, before so interesting a 
paper shall have taken its last form." * 

Before concluding his letter, Madison expressed a hope that 
Washington would reconsider his idea of retiring from office, and 
that the country might not, at so important a conjuncture, be de- 
prived of the inestimable advantage of having him at the head of 
its councils. 

On the 23d of May, Jefferson also addressed a long letter to 
Washington on the same subject. " When you first mentioned 
to me your purpose of retiring from the government, though I felt 
all the magnitude of the event, I was in a considerable degree 
silent. I knew that, to such a mind as yours, persuasion was 
idle and impertinent ; that, before forming your decision, you had 

* Wnshington'fl Writings. Sparka, xii. 882. 
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weighed all the reasons for and against the measure^ had made 
ap your mind in full view of them, and that there could he little 
hope of changing the result. Pnrsoing my refiectionSf too, I 
knew we were some da>y to try to walk alone, and,. if the essay 
should he made while yon should he alive and looking on, we 
should derive confidence from that ciicnmstance, and resource if 
it failed. The puhlic mind, too, was then calm and confident, 
and therefore in a favorable state for making the experiment 
Bat the public mind is no longer so confident and serene ; and 
that firom causes in which you are no ways personaUy mixed.** 

Jefferson now launched out against the public debt and all 
the evils which he apprehended from the funding system, the ul- 
timate object of all which was, said he, *^ to prepare the way for 
a change from the present republican form of government to that 
of a monarchy, of which the English constitution is to be the 
modeL'* He concluded by pronouncing the continuance of 
Washington at the head of affairs, to be of the last importance. 

<< The confidence of the whole Union,'* writes he, <' is centred 
in you. Your being at the helm will be more than an answer to 
every argument which can be used to alarm and lead the people 
in any quarter into violence or secession. North and South will 
hang together, if they have you to hang on ; and, if the first cor- 
rective of a numerous representation should fail in its effect, your 
presence will give time for trying others not inconsistent with the 
union and peace of the States. 

" I am perfectly aware of the oppression under which your 
present office lays your mind, and of the ardor with which you 
pant for retirement to domestic life. But there is sometimes an 
eminence of character on which society have such peculiar claims, 
as to control the predilections of the individual for a particular 
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walk of happiness, and restrain him to that aloney arising from 
the present and future benedictions of mankind. This seems to 
be yourcondition, and the law imposed on you by Providence, in 
forming your character, and fashioning the eyents on which it 
was to operate ; and it is to motives like these, and not to personal 
anxieties of mine or others, who have no right to call on you for 
sacrifices, that I appeal from your former determination and urge 
a revisal of it, on the ground of change in the aspect of things. 
Should an honest majority result from the new and enlarged 
representation, should those acquiesce, whose principles or inter- 
ests they may control, your wishes for retirement would be grati* 
fied with less danger, as soon as that shall be manifest, without 
awaiting the completion of the second period of four years. One 
or two sessions will determine the crisis ; and I cannot but hope, 
that yon can resolve to add one or two more to the many yean 
you have already sacrificed to the good of mankind."* 

• Writings, X. 608. 
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<a^B nnncaoiiB— coaiEBonED bt hamiltoh— washzhotom'b xzro»* 

TVLATIGS — OOMFLAOCS OF THK GOSI>UCT OF FBENEAU's PAFBH — HAMILTOV 
AM1> 1U2IDOLPH UBOX BDC TO ▲ RK-ELECnOZI — ^A WARRING CABIKKT — 
BAMXLTOH'S attack on JEFFXBSOZr — ^WASHXllGTON*8 HKAUHO ADMOSOXXOini 
— BKPUXS OF TBB TWO 8BCBETABIB8 — OONTUrTTBD BOSnUTT TO THE EX* 
aSB LAW — ^WABHINOTOK'S PBOCLAMATION — ^RENEWED EFFORT TO ALLAT 
THE DX800RD OT HIS CABINET. 

The letter of Jefferson was not received hj Washington until 
after his return to Philadelphia^ and the purport of it was so 
painful to him, that he deferred from day to day having any con- 
versation with that statesman on the subject. A letter written in 
the mean time, by Jefferson to Lafayette, shows the predominant 
suspicion, or rather belief, which had fixed itself in the mind of 
the former, and was shaping his course of action. 

'* A sect,'* writes he, ^* has shown itself among us, who declare 
they espoused our constitution not as a good and sufficient thing 
in itself but only as a step to an English constitution, the only 
thing good and sufficient in itself, in their eyes. It is happy for 
us that these are preachers without followers, and that our people 
are firm and constant in their republican purity. Ton will won- 
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der to be told that it is from the Eastward chiefly, that these 
champions for a king, lords, and commons, come. They get some 
important associates from New York, and are puffed up by a 
tribe of Agiotenrs which haye been hatched in a bed of corraptioni 
made up after the model of their beloved England. Too many 
of these stock-jobbers and king-jobbers have come into our legi^ 
latore, or rather, too many of our legislature have become stock- 
jobbers and king-jobbers. Howeyer, the yoice of the people is 
beginning to make itself heard, and will probably cleanse their 
seats at the next election." * 

In regard to the suspicions and apprehensions avowed in the 
above letter, and which apparently were haunting Jefferson's 
mind, Hamilton expressed himself roundly in one of his cabinet 
papers: 

'< The idea of introducing a monarchy or aristocracy into this 
country, by employing the influence and force of a govenmient 
continually changing hands, towards it, is one of those visionary 
things that none but madmen could meditate, and that no wise 
man will believe. If it could be done at all, which is utterly in- 
credible, it would require a long series of time, certainly beyond 
the life of any individual, to effect it — ^who, then, would enter 
into such a plot T for what purpose of int^est or ambition T ** 

And as to the charge of stock-gambling in the l^pslature, 
Hamilton indignantly writes : ^' As far as I know, there is not a 
member of the legislature who can properly be called a stock- 
jobber or a paper-dealer. There are several of them who were 
proprietors of public debt, in various ways ; some for money lent 
and property furnished for the use of the public during the war, 

* JeffetBon'fl Worlca, iii. 460. 
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others for sums recdred in payment of debts, and it is supposable 
enough that some of them had been pmchaseis of the public debt, 
with intention to hold it as a valuable and convenient property, 
oonsidering an honorable provision for it as a matter of course. 

''It is a strange perversion of ideas, and as novel as it is ex 
traordinary, that men should be deemed corrupt and criminal for 
becoming proprietors in the funds of their country. Yet, I believe 
the number of members of Congress is very small, who have evex 
been considerable proprietors in the funds. As to improper 
speculations on measures depending before Congress, I believe 
never was any body of men freer firom them." * 

On the 10th of July, Washington had a conversation with 
Jefferson <m the subject of the letter he had recently received 
from him; and endeavored with his usual supervising and 
moderating assiduity to allay the jealousies and suspicions which 
were disturbing the mind of that ardent politician. These, he 
intimated, had been carried a great deal too far. There might 
be desires^ he said, among a few in the higher walks of life, par* 
ticularly in the great cities, to change the form of government 
into a monarchy, but he did not believe there were any designs ; 
and he believed the main body of the people in the Eastern States 
were as steadily for republicanism as in the Southern. 

He now spoke with earnestness about articles in the pubUc 
papers, especially in the Gazette edited by Freneau, the object of 
which seemed to be to excite opposition to the government, and 
which had actually excited it in Pennsylvania, in regard to the 
excise law. '' These articles," said he, feelingly, '' tend to pro* 
duce a separation of the Union, 1M most dreadful of calamities, 

* Hamilton's Works. iv« 268. 
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and whateyer tends to prodace anarchy, tends, of course, to pro- 
dace a resort to monarchical goyemmenf 

The articles in question had, it is true, heen chiefly levelled 
at the Treasury department, but Washington accepted no immn* 
nity from attacks pointed at any department of his government ; 
assuming that they were aimed directly at himself. ^' In con* 
demning the administration of the government, they condemned 
me," said he, '^for, if they thought these were measures pursued 
contrary to my sentiments, they must conceive me too careless to 
attend to them or too stupid to understand them." 

He acknowledged, indeed, that he had signed many acts 
of which he did not approve in all their parts ; but never had 
he put his hand to one which he did not think eligible, on the 
whole. 

As to the bank which had been so much complained o^ he 
observed that, until there was some in^edlible criterion of reason, 
a difference of opinion must be tolerated. He did not believe the 
discontents extended far from the seat of government. He had 
seen and spoken with many people in Maryland and Virginia in 
his late journey, and had found them contented and happy. 

Jefferson's observations in reply tended, principally, to iterate 
and enforce what he had already urged in his letter. The two 
great popular complaints were, he said, that the national debt was 
unnecessarily increased by the Assumption, and that it had for* 
nished the means of corrupting both branches of the legislature. 
In both Houses there was a considerable squadron whose votes 
were devoted to the paper and stock-jobbing interest On ex- 
amining the votes of these men they would be found uniformly 
for every treasury measure, and as most of these measures had 
been carried by small migorities, they had been carried by tiiesd 
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▼ery Yotes. It was a canse of just nneasmess therefore, when we 
saw a legislature legislating for their own interests in opposition 
to those of the people. 

« Washington,** ohserres Jefferson, "said not a word on the 
oorruption of the legislature.'* He prohably did not feel disposed 
to contend against what he may have considered jealous suspicions 
and deductions. But he took up the other poiut and defended 
the Assumption, agreeing, says Jefferson, that it had not increased 
the debt, /or that ail of U was honest debt. 

He justified the excise law, too, as one of the best laws that 
oould be passed, as nobody would pay the tax who did not choose 
to doit 

We giro this conversation as noted down by Jefferson in his 
'* Anas." It is one of the very few instances we hare of Wash- 
ington's informal discussions with the members of his cabinet, 
and it bears the stamp of that judgment, considerateness, deli- 
cacy, and good faith which enabled him to moderate and manage 
the wayward passions and impulses of able men. 

Hamilton was equally strenuous with Jefferson in urging upon 
Washington the policy of a re-election, as it regarded the public 
good, and wrote to him fully on the subject It was the opinion 
of every one, he alleged, with whom he had conversed, that the 
affairs of the national government were not yet firmly established ; 
that its enemies, generally speaking, were as inveterate as ever ; 
that their enmity had been sharpened by its success and all the 
resentments which flow from disappointed predictions and morti 
fied vanity ; that a general and strenuous effort was making in 
every State to place the administration of it in the hands of its 
enemies, as if they were its safest guardians ; that the period of 
the next House of Representatives was likely to prove the crisis 

VOL. V. — 6 
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of its national character ; that if Washington continued in office, 
nothing materially miflchieTons was to be apprehended ; but^ if he 
should quit, much was to be dreaded; that the same motives 
which had induced him to accept originally, ought to decide him 
to continue till matters had assumed a more determinate aspect ; 
that, indeed, it would have been better as it regarded his own 
character, that he had never consented to come forward, than now 
to leave the business unfinished and in danger of being undone; 
that in the event of storms arising, there would be an imputation 
either of want of foresight or want of firmness; and, in fine, that 
on public and personal accounts, on patriotic and prudential con* 
siderations, the clear path to be pursued by him would be again 
to obey the voice of his country; which, it was not doubted, would 
be as earnest and as unanimous as ever. 

In concluding his letter, Hamilton observes, " The sentiments 
I have delivered upon this occasion, I can truly say, proceed ex- 
dnsively from an anxious concern for the pubUc welfare and an 
affectionate personal attachment** 

Mr. Edmund Bandolph also^ after a long letter on the "jeop- 
ardy of the Union,*' which seemed to him "at the eve of a crisis," 
adds : " The fuel which has been already gathered for combustion 
wants no addition. But how awfully might it be increased, were 
the violence, which is now suspended by a universal submission 
to your pretensions, let loose by your resignation. Permit me^ 
then, in the fervor of a dutiful and affectionate attachment to you, 
to beseech you to penetrate the consequences of a dereliction of 
the reins. The constitution would never have been adopted but 
firom a Iqiowledge that you had once sanctioned it, and an expec- 
tation that you would execute it* It is in a state of probation. 
The most inauspicious struggles are past, but the public ddibera* 
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tkniB need stability. You alone can give them stabilitj. Ton 
suffered yotuself to yield when the voice of your country summoned 
yon to the administration. Shoold a ciyil war arise, yon cannot 
stay at home. And how moch easier will it be to disperse the 
factions, which are rushing to this catastrophe, than to subdue 
them after they shall appear in arms t It is the fixed opinion of 
the world, that you suziender nothing incomplete." * 

Not the cabinet, merely, divided as it was in its political 
opinions, but all parties, however discordant in other points, con- 
coired in a desire that Washington should continue in oflSce— so 
tnily was he regarded as the choice of the nation. 

But though the cabinet was united in feeling on this one sub- 
ject, in other respects its dissensions were increasing in virulence. 
Hamilton, aggrieved by the attacks made in Freneau's paper upon 
his funding and banking system, his duty on home-made spirits, 
and other poiats of his financial policy, and upon himself by 
holding him up as a monarchist at heart, and considering these 
attacks as originating in the hostility of Freneau's patron, Mr. 
Jefferson, addressed a note signed T. L., to the editor of the 
Oaiette of the United States, in which he observed that the editor 
of the National Gazette received a salary firom government, add- 
ing the significant quere — ^whether this salary was paid him for 
translations or for publications, the design of which was to vilify 
those to whom the voice of the people had committed the admin- 
istration of our public affairs, to oppose the measures of govern- 
ment, and, by false insinuations, to disturb the public peace t 
** In common life it is thought ungrateful for a man to bite the 

• WMhiDgton's Writings, x. 614. 
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hand that pats bread in his mouth ; bot^ if the man is hired to do 
it^ the case is altered.** 

In another article, dated Angnst 4th, Mr. Hamilton, under 
the signature of ^' An American,*' gave some particulars of the 
negotiations which ended in the establishment of the National 
Gkzette, devoted to the interests of a certain party, of which Mr 
Jefferson was the head. ^^ An experiment," said he, ** somewhat 
new in the history of political manoeuvres in this country ; a news- 
paper instituted by a public officer, and the editor of it regularly 
pensioned with the public money in the disposal of that officer. 
• • • • But, it may be asked — ib it possible that Mr. Jef- 
ferson, the head of a principal department of the government, can 
be the patron of a paper, the evident object of which is to decry 
the government and its measures ? If he disapproves of the gov- 
ernment itself, and thinks it deserving of his opposition, can ha 
reconcile it to his own personal dignity and the principles of 
probity, to hold an office under it, and employ the means of of- 
ficial influence in that opposition f If he disapproves of the lead- 
ing measures which have been adopted in the course of his ad- 
ministration, can he reconcile it with the principles of delicacy 
and propriety, to hold a place in that administration, and at the 
same time to be instrumental in vilifying measures which have 
been adopted by majorities of both branches of the legislature, 
and sanctioned ly the chief magietraU of the Union f*^ 

This attack brought out an affidavit from Mr. Freneau, in 
which he declared that his coming to Philadelphia was his own 
voluntary act ; that^ as an editor of a newspaper, he had never 
been urged, advised, or influenced by Mr. Jefferson, and that not 
a single line of his Ghusette was ever directly or indirectly written, 
dictated, or composed for it, by the Secretary of State. 
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Waahington had noticed this growing fend wiih excesaiye 
pain, and at length fonnd it necessary to interfere and attempt a 
reconciliation between the warring parties. In the conrse of a' 
letter to Jefferson (Aug. 23d), on the subject of Indian hostili- 
ties, and the possibility of their being famished by foreign agents 
o check, as far as possible, the rapid increase, extension, and 
consequence of the United States, ^^ How unfortunate then," ob* 
serves he, '^ and how much to be regretted that, while we are en* 
compassed on all sides with armed enemies and insidious friends, 
internal dissensions should be harrowing and tearing our yitals. 
The latter, to me, is the most serious, the most alarming and the 
most afflicting of the two; and without more charity for the 
opinions and acts of one another in governmental matters, or 
some more infedlible criterion by which the truth of speculative 
opinions, before they have undergone the test of experience, are 
to be prejudged, than has yet fallen to the lot of fallibOity, I be- 
lieve it will be difficult, if not impracticable, to manage the reins 
of government, or to keep the parts of it together ; for i^ instead 
of laying our shoulders to the machine after measures are decided 
on, one pulls this way and another that, before the utility of the 
thing is fairly tried, it must inevitably be torn asunder ; and, in 
my opinion, the fairest prospect of happiness and prosperity that 
ever was presented to man, will be lost perhaps forever. 

'^ My earnest wish and fondest hope, therefore, is, that in* 
stead of wounding suspicions and irritating charges, there may 
be liberal allowances, mutual forbearances, and temporizing yield- 
ings on all sides. Under the exercise of these, matters will go on 
smootlily, and, if possible, more prosperously. Without them, 
every thing must rub ; the wheels of government wiU clog ; our 
enemies will triumph, and, by throwing their weight into the dis 
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affected scale, may accomplish the rain of the goodly &hric we 
hare heen erecting." 

Admonitions to the same purport were addressed hy him 
to Hamilton. ^< Having premised these things,** adds he, <'I 
wonld fain hope that liberal allowances will be made for the po 
litical opinions of each other; and, instead of those wounding 
suspicions and irritating charges, with which some of omr gazettes 
are so strongly impregnated, and which cannot fail, if persevered 
in, of pushing matters to extremity, and thereby tearing the ma- 
chine asmider, that there may be mutual forbearance and tem- 
porizing yielding en all aides. Without these I do not see how 
the reins of government are to be managed, or how the Union of 
the States can be much longer preserved.'* » • • 

^< I do not mean to apply this advice to any measures which 
are passed, or to any particular character. I have given it in the 
same general terms to other officers of the government. My earn- 
est wish is, that balsam may be poured into all the wounds which 
have been given, to prevent them from gangrening, and from 
those fiektal consequences, which the community may sustain if it 
Sswithhdd.'** 

Hamilton was prompt and affectionate in his reply, expressing 
sincere regret at the circumstances which had given rise to the 
uneasy sensations experienced by Washington. '^ It is my most 
anxious wish," writes he, '' as £Etr as may depend upon me, to 
smooth the path of your administration, and to render it prosper- 
ous and happy. And, if any prospect shall open of healing or 
terminating the differences which exist, I shall most cheerfully 
embrace it ; though I consider myself as the deeply injured party. 

• Writings, z. p. 281. 
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The recommendation of such a spirit is worthy of the moderation 
and wisdom which dictated it." 

He then frankly acknowledged that he had had ^< some in* 
Btrumentality " in the retaUations which of late had £&]len npon 
certain public characters. 

'^I considered myself compelled to this conduct," adds he^ 
^by reasons public as well as personal, of the most cogent na- 
ture. I know I have been an object of nnifonn opposition from 
Mr. Jefferson, from the moment of his coming to the city of New 
York to enter npon his present office. I hnaw^ from the most 
authentic sources, that I haye been the frequent subject of the 
most unkind whispers and insinuations from the same quarter. 
I have long seen a formed party in the legislature under his aus- 
pices, bent upon my subversion. I cannot doubt, from the evi« 
dence I possess, that the National Gazette was instituted by him 
lor political purposes, and that one leading object of it has been 
to render me and all the measures connected with my department 
as odious as possible." *< Nevertheless," proceeds he, ^'I can 
truly say, that, excepting explanations to confidential friends, I 
never, directly or indirectly, retaliated or countenanced retalia- 
tion till very lately. • •♦••• 
But when I no longer doubted that there was a formed party de* 
liberately bent upon the subversion of measures which, in its con- 
sequences, would subvert the government ; when I saw that the 
undoing of the funding system in particular, (which, whatever 
may be the original measures of that system, would prostrate the 
credit and honor of the nation, and bring the government into 
contempt with that description of men who are in every society 
the only firm supporters of government,) was an avowed object 
of the party ; and that all possible pains were taken to produoo 
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that effect) by rendetixig it odloiis to the body of the people, 1 
considered it a duty to endeavor to resist the torrent^ and, as an 
effectual means to this end, to draw aside the veil from the prin- 
cipal actors. To this strong impulse, to this decided conviction, 
I have yielded ; and I think events will prove that I have judged 
rightly." 

^ Nevertheless, I pledge my hand to you, sir, that» if yon 
shall hereafter form a plan to re-unite the members of your ad- 
ministration upon some steady principle of co-operation, I will 
fedthfully concur in executing it during my continuance in office. 
And I will not, directly or indirectly, say or do a thing that shall 
endanger a feud." 

Jefferson, too, in a letter of the same date, assured Washing- 
ton that to no one had the dissensions of the Cabinet given 
deeper concern than to himself — ^to no one equal mortification at 
being himself a part of them. His own grievances, which led to 
those dissensions, he traced back to the time when Hamilton, in 
the spring of 1790, procured his influence to effect a change in 
the vote on Assumption. *' When I embarked in the govern- 
ment," writes he, '< it was with a determination to intermeddle 
not at all with the legislature, and as little as possible with my 
co-departments. The first and only instance of variance from the 
former part of my resolution, I was duped into by the Secretary 
of ^ the Treasury, and made a tool for forwarding his schemes, not 
then sufficiently understood by me ; and of all the errors of my 
political life, this has occasioned me the deepest regret." • • • 
^' If it has been supposed that I have ever intrigued among the 
members of the legislature to defeat the plans of the Secretary of 
tne Treasury, it is contrary to all truth. • * • That I have 
utterly, in my private conversations, disapproved of the system 
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of the Seoretarj of the TreasnTy, I acknowledge and avow ; and 
this was not merely a speculative difference. His system flowed 
from principles adverse to liberty, and was calculated to onder- 
mine and demolish the repnblic by creating an inflnence of his 
department over the members of the legislature.'* 

In regard to Freneau's Gazette, Mr. Jefferson absolutely de> 
Qied that he had set it np, but admitted that, on its first estab- 
lishment, and subsequently from time to time, he had famished 
the editor with the Leyden Gazette, requesting that he would 
always translate and publish the material intelligence contained 
in them. *^ But as to any other direction or indication," adds he, 
*' of my wish how his press should be conducted, what sort of in* 
telligence he should give, what essays encourage, I can protest, 
in the presence of Heaven, that I never did, by myself or any 
other, directly or indirectly, say a syllable, nor attempt any kind 
of influence. I can further protest^ in the same awfnl presence^ 
that I never did, by myself or any other, directly or indirectly, 
write, dictate, or procure any one sentence or sentiment to be 
inserted in his or any other Qazette, to which my name was not 
affixed, or that of my office. • • • • 

^' Freneau's proposition to publish a paper having been about 
the time that the writings of Fubuooul and the Disoousses on 
Davila had a good deal excited the public attention, I took it for 
granted, from Freneau*s character, which had been marked as 
that of a good Whig, that he would give free place to pieces writ- 
ten against the aristocratical and monarchical principles these 
papers had inculcated. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

^< As to the merits or demerits of his paper, they certainly 
concern me not He and Fenno [editor of the United States 
Gazette] are rivals for the public favor; the one courts them by 
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flattery, the other by censure ; and I believe it will be admitted 
that the one has been as servile as the other severe. But is not 
the dignity and even decency of government committed, when 
one of its principal ministers enlists himself as an anonymous 
writer or paragraphist for either the one or the other ot 
themt" 

Mr. Jefferson considered himself particularly aggrieved by 
charges against him in Fenno's Gazette, which he ascribed to the 
pen of Mr. Hamilton, and intimated the possibility, that after his 
retirement from office, he mig^t make an appeal to the country, 
should his own justification or the interests of the Bepublio re> 
quire it, subscribing his name to whatever he might write, and 
using with freedom and truth the facts and names necessary to 
place the cause in its just form before that tribunaL '*To a 
thorough disregard of the honors and emoluments of office, I join 
as great a value for the esteem of my countrymen ; and conscious 
of having merited it by an integrity which cannot be reproached, 
and by an enthusiastic devotion to their rights and liberty, I will 
not suffer my retirement to be clouded by the slanders of a man, 
whose history, from the moment at which history can stoop to 
notice him, is a tissue of machinations against the liberty of the 
country which has not only received and given him bread, but 
heaped its honors on his head." 

Washington's solicitude for harmony in his cabinet had been 
rendered more anxious by public disturbances in some parts of 
the country. The excise law on ardent spirits distilled within 
the United States, had, from the time of its enactment by Con* 
gress in 1791, met with opposition from the inhabitants of the 
Western counties of Pennsylvania. It had been modified and 
rendered less offensive within the present year ; but the hostility 
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to it had coQfinned. Gombinatioiis were ibnned to defeat the 
execution of it, and the lerenue officers were riotondy opposed in 
the execution of their duties. 

Determined to exert all the legal powers with which he was 
invested to check so daring and unwarrantable a spirit. Wash* 
ington, on the 15th of September, issued a proclamation, warning 
all persons to desist from such unlawful combinations and pro- 
ceedings, and requiring all courts, magistrates, and officers to 
bring the infractors of the law to justice ; copies of which procla- 
mation were sent to the governors of Pennsylvania and of North 
and South Carolina. 

On the 18th of October, Washington made one more effort to 
allay the discord in his cabinet Finding it impossible for the 
rival secretaries to concur in any system of politics, he urged 
them to accommodate their differences by mutual yieldings. ^^ A 
measure of this sort,'' observed he, '^ would produce harmony and 
consequent good in our public councils, and the contrary will in* 
evitably produce confusion and serious mischiefs; and all for 
what t Because mankind cannot think alike, but would adopt 
different means to attain the same end. For I will frankly and 
solemnly declare, that I believe the views of both to be pure and 
well meant, and that experience only will decide with respect to 
the salutariness of the measures which are the subjects of this 
dispute." 

<' Why, then, when some of the best citizens of the United 
States — ^men of discernment — ^uniform and tried patriots — ^who 
have no sinister views to promote, but are chaste in their ways 
of thinking and acting, are to be found, some on one side and 
some on the other of the questions which have caused these agita« 
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tion»— why should either of 70a be so tenacious of your opinions 
as to make no allowance for those of the other t • • • • 
** I have a great, a sincere esteem and regard for 70a both; 
atkd ardently wish that some line could be marked out by which 
both of you could walk." 
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WAflBOrCOOH URAHIliOnsLT SS-BLBCIKD— OPXamrO OF BB88XON OF OOVGB 

— /rOnOB OF THE PBESIDBSys 8PESCH—- ABOBXIVX ATZACK VPOV TBB 
BBGBETART OF THE TBEA6UBT — WASBnXQTOS IS8IALLBD FOB BIS SBOOKS 



It was after a long and painftil conffict of feelings that Washing* 
ton consented to be a candidate for a re-election. There was no 
opposition on the part of the public, and the yote for him in the 
Electoral College was unanimous. In a letter to a friend, he de- 
clared himself gratefully impressed bj so distinguished and 
honorable a testimony of public approbation and confidence. In 
truth he had been apprehensiye of being elected by but a meagre 
majority, which he acknowledged would hare been a matter of 
chagrin. 

George Clinton, of New York, was held up for the Vice- 
presidency, in opposition to John Adams ; but the latter was re- 
elected by a majority of twenty-seyen electoral votes. 

But though gratified to find that the hearts of his country- 
men were still with him, it was with no emotion of pleasure 
that Washington looked forward to another term of public duty, 
and a probnged absence frcfm the quiet retirement of Mount 
Vernon. 
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The session of Congress, which was to close his present term, 
opened on the fifth of Noyember. The continuance of the Indian 
war formed a painful topic in the President's address. Efforts 
at pacification had as yet been unsnccessfnl : two brave officers. 
Colonel Hardin and Major Tmeman, who had been sbnt to ne- 
gotiate with the savages, had been severallj murdered. Vig- 
orous preparations were therefore making for an active prosecn- 
tion of hostilities, in which Wayne was to take the field. Wash- 
ington, with benevolent earnestness, dwelt npon the humane sys- 
tem of civilizing the tribes, by inculcating agricultural tastes and 
habits. 

The factious and turbulent opposition which had been made 
in some parts of the country to the collection of duties on spirita- 
ous liquors distilled in the United States, was likewise adverted 
to by the President, and a determination expressed to assert and 
maintain the just authority of the laws ; trusting in the '' full co- 
operation of the other departments of government, and the sealous 
support of all good citizens." 

In a part of the speech addressed to the House of Bepresenta- 
tives, he expressed a strong hope that the state of the national 
finances was now sufficiently matured to admit of an arrange- 
ment for the redemption and discharge of the public debt. ^* No 
measure," said he, *'can be more desirable, whether viewed with 
an eye to its intrinsic importance, or to the general sentiment and 
wish of the nation." ' 

The address was well received by both houses, and a disposi- 
tion expressed to concur with the President's vievrs and wishes. 
The discussion of the subjects to which he had called their atten- 
tion, soon produced vehement conflicts of opinion in the house, 
marking the growing virulence of parties. The Secretaiy of the 
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Treaanry, in repartiDg, at the request of the Honae, a plan &r the 
anTinal redaction of bo mnch of the national debt aa the United 
States had a right to redeem, spoke of the expenses of the Indian 
war, and the necessity of additiiHial internal taxes. The con* 
sideration of the report ^ras parried or evaded, and a motion 
made to reduce the military establishment This gave an oppor- 
tunity for sternly criticizing the mode in which the Indian war 
had been conducted ; for discussing the comparative merits and 
cost of regular and militia forces, and for inveighing against 
standing armies, as dangerous to liberty. These discussions^ 
-while they elicited much heat, led to no present result, and gave 
way to an inquiry into the conduct of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in regard to certain loans, which the President, in conformity 
to acts of Congress, had authorized him to make ; but concerning 
the management of which he had not furnished detailed reports to 
the legislature. 

The subject was opened by Mr. Giles, of Virginia, who moved 
in the House of Bepresedtatives a series of resolutions seeking 
information in the matter, and who foUowed his resolutions by a 
speech, charging the Secretary of the Treasury with ofBcial mis- 
conduct) and intimating that a large balance of public money had 
not been accounted fior. 

A report of the Secretary gave all the information desired ; 
but the charges against him continued to be urged with great 
acrimony to the close of the session, when they were signally 
rejected, not more than sixteen members voting for any one of 
them. 

The veneration inspired by the character of Washington, and 
the persuasion that he would never permit himself to be coi^ 
iidered the head of a party, had hitherto shielded him from 
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attack ; a little circnmstance, however, showed that the rancor 
of party was beginnuig to glance at him. 

On his birth-day (Feb. 22) many of the members of Congress 
were desirous of waiting on him in testimony of respect as chief 
magistrate of the Union, and a motion was made to adjoam for 
half an hoar for the purpose. It met with serioos opposition as a 
species of homage— it was setting up an idol dangerous to liberty 
i— it had a bias towards monaichyl 

Washington, thongh he never conrted popularity, was atten- 
tive to the signs of public opinion, and disposed to be guided by 
them when right. The time for entering upon his second term 
of Presidency was at hand. There had been much cavilling ai 
the parade attending his first installatian. Jefferson especially 
bad pronounced it <<not at all in character with the simplicity of 
republican government, and looking, as if wishfully, to those of 
European Courts.*' 

To guide him on the coming occasion, Washington called the 
heads of departments together, and desired they would consult 
with one another, and agree on any changes they might consider 
for the better, assuring them he would willingly conform to what- 
ever they should advise. 

They held such consultation, and ultimately gave their indi* 
vidual opinions in writing, with regard to the time^ manner, and 
place of the President's taking the oath of office. As they were 
divided in opinion, and gave no positive advice as to any change^ 
Qo change was made. On the 4th of March, the oath was pub- 
licly administered to Washington by Mr. Justice Cushing, in the 
Senate Chamber, in presence of the heads of departments, foreign 
uinisters, such members of the House of Representatives as were 
'm town, and as many other spectators as could be accommodated 
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QOWKBMEOR MOEB1B xnilBIBR AT THB FBXNGH OODRT— H18 KBFBESWITAIIOHf 
OF THE STATE OF ATFAIBS — WASHINOTOH'S COZrCSBN FOB XAFATSTTE — 
JEVTEBSON AinrOTED AT HIS FOREBODCTG8 — OYEBTHBOW OF THE FRENCH 
MOKABCBT-^DIPBlSOnilSRT OF LAFATBTTB — JEFFEBSOIT OOKGERRED, BVT 
HOT DISOOUBAOBP AT THE BEPCBUCUT MAWIAOBKB — WA8HDIOT0N BHOCKSD 
HIS LBTTEB TO THE MABCHIOHKBS LAFATSTTB. 

Eably in 1792, Gouvemeor Morris had received the appointment 
of minister plenipotentiary to the French court. His diplomatic 
correspondence from Paris gave shocking accomits of the excesses 
attending the revolution. France, he represented as governed by 
Jacobin clubs. Lafayette, by endeavoring to check their excesses, 
had completely lost his authority. " Were he to appear just now 
in Paris, unattended by his army," writes Morris, " he would be 
torn to pieces." Washington received these accounts with deep 
•oncem. What was to be the fate of that distracted country — 
what was to be the fate of his friend I 

Jefferson was impatient of these gloomy picturings ; especially 
when he saw their effect upon Washington's mind. ^ The fact 
18^" writes he, '^ that Gouvemeur Morris, a high-flying monarchy 
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man, shutting his eyes and his £aith to every fact against his 
wishes, and belieying every thing he desires to be tme, has kept 
the President's mind constantly poisoned with his forebod* 
ings.** 

His forebodings, however, were soon verified. La£ayette ad- 
dressed from his camp, a letter to the Legislative Assembly 
formally denouncing the conduct of the Jacobin club as violating 
the declaration of rights and the constitution. 

His letter was of no avail On the 20th of June bands from 
the Faubourg St. Antoine, armed with pikes, and headed by 
Santerre, marched to the Tuileries, insulted the king in the 
presence of his family, obliging him to put on the hormet rouge, 
the baleful cap of liberty of the revolution. La&yette, still loyal 
to his sovereign, hastened to Paris, appeared at the bar of the 
Assembly, and demanded, in the name of the army, the punish- 
ment of those who had thus violated the constitution, by insulting 
in his palace, the chief of the executive power. His intervention 
proved of no avail, and he returned with a sad and foreboding 
heart to his army. 

On the 9th of August, Paris was startled by the sound of the 
fatal tocsin at midnight. On the 10th the chateau of the Tuil- 
eries was attacked, and the Swiss gaard who defended it, were 
massacred. The king and queen took refuge in the National 
Assembly, which body decreed the suspension of the king's au- 
thority. 

It was at once the overthrow of the monarchy, the annihilation 
of the constitutional party, and the commencement of the reign 
of terror. Lafayette, who was the head of the constitutionalists, 
was involved in their downfall. The Jacobins denounced him in 
the National Assembly ; his arrest was decreed, and emissariea 
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were sent to carry the decree into effect At first he thought of 
repairing at once to Paris and facing his accusers, bat, on second 
thonghts, determined to bend before the storm and await the re- 
tain of more propitious days. 

Leaving every thing in order in his army, which remained en- 
camped at Sedan, he set off with a few tmsty Mends for the 
Netherlands, to seek an asylam in Holland or the United States, 
bat, with his companions, was detained a prisoner at Rochefort, 
the first Austrian post 

^ Thus his circle is completed,** writes Morris. ^ He has spent 
his fortnne on a revolution, and is now crushed by the wheel 
which he put in motion. He lasted longer than 1 expected.** 

Washington looked with a sadder eye on this catastrophe of 
Lafiftyette's high-hearted and gallant aspirations, and mourned 
over the adverse fortunes of his friend. 

The reign of terror continued. ^ We have had one week of 
nnchecked murders, in which some thousands have perished in 
this city,** writes Morris to Jefferson, on the 10th of September. 
" It began with between two and three hundred of the clergy, 
who had been shot because they would not take the oaths pre- 
scribed by the law, and which they said, were contrary to their 
conscience." Thence these executors of speedy jtuHce went to the 
Maye where persons were confined who were at court on the 10th 
of August These were despatched also, and afterwards they 
visited the other prisons. '' All those who were confined either 
on the accusation or suspicion of crimes, were destroyed." 

The accounts of these massacres grieved Mr. Jefferson. 
They were shocking in themselves, and he feared they might 
bring great discredit upon the Jacobins of France, whom he con- 
sidered republican patriots, bent on the establishment of a free 
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oonsiitation. They had acquiesced for a time, said he, in the ex 
periment of retaining an hereditary execntiye, but finding, if 
parsued, it would ensure the re-establishment of a dettpotism, 
they considered it absolutely indispensable to expunge that office. 
^< In the struggle which was necessary, many guilty peraoois fefl 
without the forms of trial, and with them, some innocent. These 
I deplore as much as anybody, and shall deplore some of them to 
the day of my death. But I deplore them as I should hare don^. 
had they fallen in battle. It was necessary to use the arm of the 
people, a machine not quite so blind as balls and bombs, but 
blind to a certain degree. A few of their cordial frieods met at 
their hands the fate of enemies. But time and truth will rescue 
and embalm their memories, while their posterity will be enjoying 
that very liberty for which they would never have hesitated to 
offer up their lives. The liberty of the whole earth was depend- 
ing on the issue of the contest, and was ever such a prize won 
with so little innocent blood! My own affectionB have been 
deeply wounded by some of the martyrs to this cause, but rather 
than it should have failed, I would have seen half the earth deso^ 
lated ; were there but an Adam and Eve left in every country, 
and left free, it would be better than as it now is." * 

Washington, who contemplated the French revolution with a 
less sanguine eye than Jefferson, was simply shocked at the 
atrocities which disgraced it, and at the dangers to be app*-^ 
bended from an unrestrained populace. A letter which be re- 
ceived from Gk)uvemeur Morris (dated October 2Sd), placed the 
condition of the unfortunate Louis XVI., the ancient friend and 
ally of America, in a light to awaken his benevolent sympathy* 

• Letter to Mr. Short. Jeffenon's Works, iiL SOL 
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^ Y'au. win have seen,** writes Morris, *^ that the king is accused 
of high crimes and misdemeanors ; bat I verily believe that he 
wished sincerely for this nation, the enjoyment of the utmost de- 
cree of liberty, which their situation and circumstances will 
permit. He wished for a good constitution, but, unfortunately, 
he had not the means to obtain it, or, if he had, he was thwarted 
hj those about him. What may be his fate God only knows, but 
history informs us that the passage of dethroned monarchs is 
short from the prison to the grave." 

Nothing, however, in all the eventful tidings from France, 
gave Washington greater concern than the catastrophe of hfs 
friend Lafayette. His first thoughts prompted the consolation 
and assistance of the marchioness. In a letter to her, he writes : 
'^ If I had words that could convey to you an . adequate idea of 
my feelings on the present situation of the Marquis Lafayette, 
this letter would appear to you in a different garb. The sole 
object in writing to you now, is to inform you that I have de^ 
posited in the hands of Mr. Nicholas Van Staphorst of Amster- 
dam, two thousand three hundred and ten guilders, Holland cur- 
rency, equal to two hundred guineas, subject to your orders. 

^' This sum is, I am certain, the least I am indebted for ser- 
vices rendered me by the Marquis de Lafayette, of which I never 
yet have received the account. I could add much, but it is best, 
perhaps, that I should say little on this subject Your goodness 
will supply my deficiency. 

*' The uncertainty of your situation, after all the inquiries I 
^ve made, has occasioned a delay in this address and remit- 
tance ; and even now the measure adopted is more the effect of a 
desire to find where you are, than from any knowledge I have 
obtained of your residence." 
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Madame de Lafayette, in fact, was at that time a prisoner in 
France, in painful ignorance of her husband's fate. She had 
been conmianded by the Jacobin committee to repair to Paris 
aboat the time of the massacres, bat was subsequently permitted 
to reside at Chavaniac, under the surveillance of the municif 
pality. 

We will anticipate events by adding here, that some time 
afterwards, finding her husband was a prisoner in Austria, she 
obtained permission to leave France, and ultimately, with her two 
daughters, joined him in his prison at Olmutz. George Wash* 
ington Lafayette, the son of the General, determined to seek an 
asylum in America. 

In the mean time, the arms of revolutionary France were 
crowned with great success. " Towns fall before them without a 
blow," writes Gk)uvemeur Morris, *^ and the declaration of rights 
produces an effect equal at least to the trumpets of Joshua.^ But 
Morris was far from drawing a favorable augury from this success. 
« We must observe the civil, moral, religious, and political insti* 
tutions,** said he. " These have a steady and lasting effect, and 
these only. • • • Since I have been in this country, I have 
seen the worship of many idols, and but little of the true God. 
I have seen many of those idols broken, and some of them beaten 
to dust I have seen the late constitution, in one short year, 
admired as a stupendous monument of human wisdom, and ridi- 
culed as an egregious production of folly and vice. I wish much, 
very much, the happiness of this inconstant people. I love them. 
I feel grateful for their efforts in our cause, and I consider the es- 
tablishment of a good constitution here as the principal means, 
under Divine Providence, of extending the blessings of freedom 
to the many millions of my fellow-men, who groan in bondage on 
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the continent of Europe. But I do not greatly indulge the flat- 
tering illusions of hope, because I do not yet perceiye that 
reformation of morals^ without which, liberty is bat an empty 
■oond."* 

•life of Morris, iLa4a. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

WABHraOTOyS ESTRAKCB UPOK HIS SEGOHD TERM— -OLOOMT AQSPICBS — EXI* 
CUnOH OF U>UIB XVI. — ^VBAHCB DBCLABV8 WAR AOAnOT EKGLAinO— BBL> 
UOEBKZrr EXCITBMEIIT IK AIRBICA— FSOGLAMATION OV HKUTRAUTr— 
FBENCH MiaSION TO THB UKITKD BTATE8— OEMBT ASRIVBS Uf CaABLESTON 
— BIB RBCEFTZOK IN PHILADELPHIA — ^VIBWB Of JSnEBBOtf AHD HAXIL^ 
TOa — ^WABHINGTOM'S DIBPABSIOHATB OPDnOK. 

It was under gloomy auspices, a divided cabinet^ an increasing 
exasperation of parties, a suspicion of monarchical tendencies, and 
a threatened abatement of popularity, that Washington entered 
upon his second term of presidency. It was a portentous period 
in the history of the world, for in a little while came news of that 
tragical event, the beheading of Louis XVI. It was an event 
deplored by many of the truest advocates of liberty in America, 
who, like Washington, remembered that unfortunate monarch as 
the Mend of their country in her revolutionary struggle; but 
others, zealots in the cause of political reform, considered it with 
complacency, as sealing the down&ll of the French monarchy 
and the establishment of a republic. 

An event followed hard upon it to shake the quiet of the 
world. Early in April inteUigence was received that France had 
declared war against England. Popular excitement was now 
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wound np to the highest pitcL What, it was asked, mrere Amer 
icans to do in sach a juncture t Could they remain nnooncemed 
spectators of a conflict between their ancient enemy and repabli- 
can France t Should they fold their arms and look coldly on a 
war, begmiy it is tme, by France, bnt threatening the subversion 
of the republic, and the re-estaUiahment of a monarchical govem- 
mentt 

Many, in the wild enthusiasm of the moment, would at once 
hare precipitated the country into a war. Fortunately this 
belligerent impulse was not general, and was checked by the 
calm, controlling wisdom of Washington. He was at Mount 
Yemon when he received news of the war, and understood that 
American vessels were already designated, and some even fitting 
out to serve in it as privateers. He forthwith despatched a letter 
to Jefferson on the subject *' War having actually commenced 
between France and Great Britain," writes he, '4t behooves the 
goV'Cmment of this country to use every means in its power to 
prevent the citizens thereof from embroiling us with either of 
those powers, by endeavoring to maintain a strict neutrality." 

Hastening back to Philadelphia, he held a cabinet council on 
the IStth of April, to deliberate on the measures proper to be ob- 
served by the United States in the present crisis ; and to deter* 
mine upon a general plan of conduct for the Executive. 

In this council it was unanimously determined that a proo* 
Lunation should be issued by the President, '* forbidding the 
citizens of the United States to take part in any hostilities on the 
seas, and warning them against carrying to the belligerents any 
articles deemed contraband according to the modem usages of 
nations, and forbidding all acts and proceedings inconsistent with 
the duties of a friendly nation towards those at war." 
vou ▼. — ^7 
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It was unanimoiiflly agreed also, that should the repablio 
of France send a minister to the United States, he shonld be 
received. 

No one at the present day questions the wisdom of Washing* 
ton's prochunation of neutrality. It was our true policy to keep 
aloof from European war, in which our power would be ineffi- 
cient, our loss certain. The measure, however, was at variance 
with the enthusiastic feelings and excited passions of a large por« 
tion of the citizens. They treated it for a time with some for- 
bearance, out of long-cherished reverence for Washington's name ; 
but his popularity, hitherto unlimited, was no proof against the 
inflamed state of public feeling. The proclamation was stigma* 
tized as a royal edict; a daring assumption of power; an open 
manifestation of partiality for England and hostility to France. 

Washington saw that a deadly blow was aimed at his in- 
fluence and his administration, and that both were at hazard ; 
but he was convinced that neutrality was the true national 
policy, and he resolved to maintain it, whatever might be his 
immediate loss of popular favor. His resolution was soon put to 
the test 

The French republic had recently appointed Edmond Charles 
Genet, or < Citizen Oenet,* as he was styled, minister to the 
United States. He was represented as a young man of good 
parts, very well educated, and of an ardent temper. He had 
served in the bureau of Foreign Aflairs under the ministry of 
Vergennes, and been employed in various diplomatic situationi 
untH the overthrow of the monarchy, when he joined the popular 
party, became a political zealot, and member of the Jacobin club, 
and was rewarded with the mission to America. 

A letter from Gouvemeur Morris apprised Mr. Jefferson that 
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the Ezecntiye Council had fninished Oenet with three hundred 
blank commissions for privateers, to be given clandestinely to 
such i^ersons as he might find in America inclined to take them. 
*^ They sappoee," writes Monis, << that the avidity of some adven- 
turers may lead them into measnres which would involve alterca- 
tions with Qreat Britain, and terminate finally in a war.'' 

Genet's condoct proved the correctness of this information 
He had landed at Charleston, South Carolina, from the French 
frigate the Ambuscade, on the 8ih of April, a short time before 
the proclamation of neutrality, and was received with great re- 
joicing and extravagant demonstrations of respect. His landing 
at a port several hundred miles from the seat of government, was 
a singular move for a diplomat ; hut his object in so doing was 
soon evident It is usual for a foreign minister to present his 
credentials to the government to which he comes, and be received 
by it in form before he presumes to enter npon the exercise of 
his functions. Citizen Genet, however, did not stop for these 
formalities. Confident in his nature, heated in his zeal, and 
flushed with the popular warmth of his reception, he could not 
pause to consider the proprieties of his mission and the delicate 
responsibilities involved in diplomacy. The contiguity of Charles- 
ton to the West Indies made it a feivorable port for fitting out 
privateers against the trade of these islands ; and during Genet's 
short sojourn there he issued commissions for arming and equip- 
ping vessels of war for that purpose, and manning them with 
Americans. 

In the latter part of April, Genet set out for the north b} 
land. As he proceeded on his journey, the newspapers teemed 
with accounts of the processions and addresses with which he was 
greeted, and the festivities which celebrated his arrival at each 
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place. Jefferson, in a letter to Madison imtten from Philadel- 
phia on the 5th of May, observes with exultation : << The war be- 
tween France and England seems to be producing an e£fect not 
contemplated. All the old spirit of 1776, rekindling the news- 
papers from Boston to Charleston, proves this; and even the 
monocrat papers are obliged to publish the most furious philippics 
against England. A French frigate* took a British prise [the 
Orange] off the Capes of Delaware the other day, and sent her 
np here. Upon her coming into sight, thousands and thousands 
of the yeomanrtf of the citj crowded and covered the wharves. 
Never was there such a crowd seen there ; and when the British 
colors were seen reversed, and the French flying above them, they 
burst into peals of exultation. I wish we may be able to repress 
the spirit of the people within the limits of a feur neutrality. 
* • * We expect Genet daily." 

A friend of Hamilton writes in a different vein. Speaking 
of Genet, he observes: '^He has a good person, a fine ruddy 
complexion, quite active, and seems always in a bustle, more like 
a busy man than a man of business. A Frenchman in his man- 
ners, he announces himself in all companies as the minister of the 
republic, etc., talks freely of his commission, and, like, most En- 
lopeans, seems to have adopted mistaken notions of the penetra- 
tion and knowledge of the people of the United States. His 
system, I think, is to laugh us into the war if he can." 

On the 16th of May, Genet arrived at Philadelphia. His 
belligerent operations at Charleston had already been made a 
subject of complaint to the government by Mr. Hammond, the 
British minister; but they produced no abatement in the puhUo 

* Th« Amboseade. 
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entliiisiatfm. ^' It was suspected," writes Jefiferson, ^ that there 
was not a clear mind in the PresideiiVs counsellors to receive 
Genet. The citizeni^ howerer, detennined to receive him. Ar- 
nmgements were taken for meeting him at Gray's Ferry, in a 
great body. He escaped that, by arriving in town with the 
letters which brought information that he was on the road." * 

On the following day, various sodeties and a large body of 
citizenB waited upon him with addresses, recalling with gratitude 
the aid given by France in the achievement of American inde- 
pendence, and extolling and rejoicing in the success of the arms 
of the French republic On the same day, before Genet had pre 
sented his credentials and been acknowledged by the President, 
he was invited to a grand republican dinner, <'at which," we are 
told, ^< the company united in singing the Marseilles Hymn. A 
deputation of French sailors presented themselves, and were re- 
ceived by the guests with the ^fraternal embrace.' The table 
was decorated with the ' tree of liberty,' and a red cap, called the 
cap of liberty, was placed on the head of the nunister, and 
from his travelled in succession from head to head round the 

table." t 

This enthusiasm of the multitude was regarded with indul- 
gence, if not favor, by Jefferson, as being the effervescence of the 
trae spirit of liberty ; but was deprecated by Hamilton as an iu- 
fatuation that might <^ do us much harm, and could do France no 
good." A letter, written by him at the time, is worthy of full 
oitation, as embodying the sentiments of that party of which \a 
was the leader. << It cannot be without danger and inconvenience 



* Letter to Madison, Works iu. 662. 
\ Jay's life, voL L, p. 801. 
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to onr interests, to impress on the nations of Europe an ifioa, that 
we are actuated by the same spirit which has for some time past 
fatally misg^ded the measures of those who conduct the afiairs 
of France, and sullied a cause once glorious, and that mig^t hare 
been triumphant. The cause of France is compared with that of 
America during its late revolution. Would to Heaven that the 
somparison were just ! Would to Heaven we could discern, in 
the mirror of French a&irs, the same decorum, the same gravity, 
the same order, the same dignity, the same solemnity, which dis- 
tinguished the cause of the American Bevolution 1 Clouds and 
darkness would not then rest upon the issue as they now do. I 
own I do not like the comparison. When I contemplate the 
horrid and systematic massacres of the 2d and Sd of September ; 
when I observe that a Marat and a Bobespierre, the notorious 
prompters of those bloody scenes, sit triumphantly in the conven- 
tion, and take a conspicuous part in its measures — ^that an at- 
tempt to bring the assassins to justice has been obliged to be 
abandoned — ^when I see an unfortunate prince, whose reign was a 
continued demonstration of the goodness and benevolence of his 
heart, of his attachment to the people of whom he was the 
monarch, who, though educated in the lap of despotism, had given 
repeated proofiB that he was not the enemy of liberty, brought 
precipitately and ignomiuiously to the block without any sub- 
stantial proof of guilt, as yet disclosed— -without even an authentic 
exhibition of motives, in decent regard to the opinions of man- 
kind ; when I find the doctrines of atheism openly advanced in 
the convention, and heard with loud applauses ; when I see the 
sword of fanaticism extended to force a political creed upon citi* 
Eens who were invited to submit to the arms of France as the 
harbingers of liberty ; when I behold the hand of rapacity out* 
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stretched to prostrate and ravish the monuments of religious wor- 
ship, erected by those citizens and their ancestors ; when I per- 
ceive passion, tumult and violence usurping those seats, where 
reason and cool deliberation ought to preside, I acknowledge that 
I am glad to believe there is no real resemblance between what 
was the cause of America and what is the cause of France ; that 
the difference is no less great than that between liberty and li- 
centiousness. I regret whatever has a tendency to confound 
them, and I feel anxious, as an American, that the ebullitions of 
inconsiderate men among us may not tend to involve our reputa- 
tion in the issue." * 

Washington, from his elevated and responsible situation, en- 
deavored to look beyond the popular excitement, and regard the 
affairs of France with a dispassionate and impartial eye, but he 
confessed that he saw in the turn they had lately taken the 
probability of a ternble confusion, to which he could predict no 
certain issue : a boundless ocean whence no land was to be seen. 
He feared less, he said, for the cause of liberty in France from 
the pressure of foreign enemies, than from the strifes and quarrels 
of those in whose hands the government was intrusted, who were 
ready to tear each other to pieces, and would more probably prove 
the worst foes the country had. 

« HAmatoii*8 Works, v. seft. 
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Oh the 18th of May, Genet presented his letter of credence to 
the President ; by whom, notwithstanding his late nnwairantable 
proceedings at Charleston, he was well received; Washington 
taking the occasion to express his sincere regard for the French 
nation. 

Jefferson, who, as Secretary of State, was present, had all his 
warm sympathies in favor of France, roused by Genet's diplo- 
matic speech. *^ It was impossible,'* writes he to Madison, '< for 
any thing to be more affectionate, more magnanimous, than the 
purport of Genet's mission. < We wish you to do nothing,' said 
he, 'bat what is for your own good, and we will do all in oar 
power to promote it. Cherish your own peace and prosperity. 
You have expressed a willingness to enter into a more liberal 
commerce with as; I bring fall powers to form such a treaty, and 
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a preliminary decree of the National Convention to lay open our 
Gomitry and its colonies to yon, £[>r every purpose of utility, with- 
out your partieipating the burthens of maintaining and defending 
them. We see in you^ the only person on earth who can love us 
sincerely, and merit to be so loved.' In short, he offers every 
thing and asks nothing.'' 

<<Yet I know the offers wiU be opposed," adds Jefferson, 
" and suspect they will not be accepted. In short, my dear sbr, 
it is impossible for you to conceive what is passing in our con* 
clave ; and it is evident that one or two^ at least, under pretence 
of avoiding war on the one side, have no great antipathy to run 
foul of it on the other, and to make a part in the confederacy of 
princes against human liberty." 

The 'one or two,' in the paragraph above cited, no doubt, 
imply Hamilton and Enox. 

Washington again, in conversation, endeavored to counteract 
these suspicions which were swaying Jefferson's mind against his 
contemporaries. We give Jefferson's own account of the conver- 
sation. '^ He (Washington) observed that, if anybody wanted to 
change the fonn of our government into a monarchy, he was sure 
it was only a few individuals, and that no man in the United 
States would set his face against it, more than himself; but, that 
this was not what he was afraid of; his fears were from another 
quarter; that there was more danger of anai^hy being intrth 
dttced.'' 

He then adverted to Freneau's paper and its partisan hostili* 
ties. He despised, he said, all personal attacks upon himself but 
observed that there never had been an act of the government 
which that paper had not abused. << He was evidently sore and 
warm," adds Jefferson, <<and I took his intention to be, that I 
VOL. V. — ^7* 
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ahonld interpOBo in some way with Frenean ; perhapB, withdraw 
his appointment of translating clerk in my office. Bat I wQl not 
do it." 

It appears to ns rather an nngracions determination on the 
part of Jefferson, to keep this barking cnr in his employ, when 
he found him so annoying to the chief, whom he professed, and 
we believe with sincerity, to revere. Neither are his reasons for 
so doing satis£ftctory, savoring, as they do, of those Stroiig politi- 
cal suspicions already noticed. " His (Freneaa's) paper," ob- 
served he, " has saved our constitution, which was galloping fiast 
into monarchy, and has been checked by no means so powerfully 
as by that paper. It is well and universally known, that it has 
been that paper which checked the career of the monocrats ; the 
President, not sensible of the designs of the party, has not, with 
his usual good sense and «an^/roat^ looked on the efforts and 
effects of this free press, and seen that, though some bad things 
have passed through it to the public, yet the good have prepon- 
derated immensdy." * 

Jefferson was mistaken. Washington had regarded the ef- 
forts and effects of this free press with his usual good sense ; and 
the injurious influence it exercised in public affairs, was presently 
manifested in the transactions of the government with Genet. 
The acts of this diplomatic personage at Charleston, had not 
been the sole ground of the complaint preferred by the British 
minister. The capture of the British vessel, the Orange, by the 
frigate Ambuscade, formed a graver one. Occurring within our 
waters, it was a dear usurpation of national sovereignty, and a 
riolatiin of neutral rights. The British minister demanded a 

• Worio^ ix. 148. 
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restitution of the prize, and the cabinet were tinanimoLsly of 
opinion that restitution sliotild be made ; nor was there any difSr 
ciiltj with the French minister on this head ; but restitation was 
likewise claimed of other yessels captnred on the high seas, and 
bronght into port by the privateers anthorized by Qenet. In re» 
gard to these there was a di£ference of sentiment in the cabinet. 
Hamilton and Kqoz were of opinion that the government should 
interpose to restore the prizes ; it being the duty of a neutral 
nation to remedy any injury sustained by armaments fitted out 
in its ports. Jefferson and Bandolph contended that the case 
should be left to the decision of the courts of justice. If the 
courts adjudged the commissions issued by Gtenet to be invalid, 
they would, of coursS, decide the captures made under them to be 
void, and the property to remain in the original owners ; i^ on 
the other hand, the legal right to the property had been trans- 
ferred to the captors, they would so decide. 

Seeing this difference of opinion in the cabineti Washington 
reserved the point for further deliberation ; but directed the Seo* 
retary of State to communicate to the ministers of France and 
Britain, the principles in which they concurred ; these being con« 
sidered as settled. Circular letters, also, were addressed to the 
Qovemors of several States, requiring their co-operation, with 
force, if necessary, to carry out the rules agreed upon. 

Qenet took umbrage at these decisions of the government, 
and expressed his dissatisfiftction in a letter, complaining of them 
as violatioDS of natural right, and subversive of the existing 
treaties between the two nations. His letter, though somewhat 
wanting in strict decorum of language, induced a review of the 
subject in the cabinet ; and he was informed that no reason ap 
peared for changing the system adopted. He was further in- 
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formed that id the opinion of the ezecative^ the yessds which 
had been illegally equipped, should depart from the ports of the 
United Stotes. 

Genet was not disposed to acqniesce in these decisions. He 
was aware of the gratefbl feelings of the nation to France ; of the 
popular disposition to go all lengths short of war, in her favor; 
of the popular idea, that repnblican interests were identical on 
both sides of the Atlantic ; that a royal triumph over republican- 
ism in Europe, would be followed by a combination to destroy it 
in this country. He had heard the clamor among the populace, 
and uttered in Freneau*s Gazette and other newspapers, against 
the policy of neutrality ; the people, he thought, were with him, 
if Washington was not, and he believed the latter would not dare 
to risk his popularity in thwarting their enthusiasm. He per- 
sisted, therefore, in disregarding the decisions of the government, 
and spoke of them as a departure from the obligations it owed 
to France; a cowardly abandonment of friends when danger 
menaced. 

Another event added to the irritation of Genet Two Ameri« 
can citizens, whom he had engaged at Charleston, to cruise in 
the service of France, were arrested on board of the privateer, 
conducted to prison, and prosecutions commenced against them. 
The indignant feelings of Genet were vented in an extraordinary 
letter to the Secretary of State. When speaking of their arrest, 
*^The crime laid to their charge," writes he— -*<the crime which 
my mind cannot conceive, and which my pen almost refuses to 
state— is the serving of France, and defending with her children 
the common glorious cause of liberty. 

<< Being ignorant of any positive law or treaty, which deprives 
Americans of this privilege, and authorizes oflkers of police arbi* 
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trsrily to take mariners in the service of France firom on board 
of 1!heir veflsels, I call npon your intervention, sir, and that of 
the President of the United States, in order to obtain the im 
mediate releasement of the above-mentioned officers, who have 
acquired, by the sentiments animating them, and by the act 
of their engagement, anterior to any act to the contrary, the 
right of French citizens, if they have lost that of American 
citizens." 

The lofty and indignant tone of this letter had no effect in 
shaking the determination of government, or obtaining the re- 
lease of the prisoners. Washington confesses, however, that he 
was very much harried and perplexed by the '^ disputes, memo- 
rials, and what not," with which he was pestered, by one or other 
of the powers at war. It was a sore trial of his equanimity, his 
impartiality, and his discrimination, and wore upon his spirits 
and his health. " The President is not well," writes Jefferson to 
Madison (June 9th) ; ^' little lingering fevers have been hanging 
about him for a week or ten days, and affected his looks most 
remarkably. He is also extremely affected by the attacks made 
and kept up on him, in the public papers. I think he feels these 
things more than any other person I ever yet met with. I am 
sincerely sorry to see them." 

Jefferson's sorrow was hardly in accordance with the resolution 
expressed by him, to retain Freneau in his office, notwithstanding 
his incessant attacks upon the President and the measures of his 
government. Washington might well feel sensitive to these at- 
tacks, which Jefferson acknowledges were the more mischievous, 
from being planted on popular ground, on the universal love of 
ho people to France and its cause. But he was not to be deterred 
by personal considerations, from the strict line of his duty. He 
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was aware that, in withstanding the public infatuation in regaid 
to France, he was patting an nnparalleled popularity at baaard; 
bat he pat it at hazard withoat hesitation ; and, in so doin^ set 
a magnanimoos example for his soocessors in office to endearo It 
ftUow. 
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In the latter part of July, Washington was suddenly called 
to Mount Vernon by the death of Mr. Whiting, the manager of 
his estates. During his brief absence from the seat of govern- 
ment, occurred the case of the Littlb Sarah. This was a British 
merchant vessel which had been captured by a French privateeTy 
and brought into Philadelphia, where she had been armed and 
equipped for priyateering ; manned with one hundred and twenty 
men, many of them Americans, and her name changed into that 
of Ze Petit Democrat, lliis, of course, was in violation of 
Washington's decision, which had been communicated to Genet. 
General Mifllin, now Governor of Pennsylvania^ being inform 
ed, 9n the 6th of July, that the vessel was to sail the next day. 
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sent his secretary, Mr. Dallas, at midnight to Genet, to persuade 
him to detain her until the President should arrive, intimating 
that otherwise force would be used to prevent her departure. 

Crenet flew into one of the transports of passion to which he 
was prone ; contrasted the treatment experienced by him from the 
officers of government, with the attachment to his nation professed 
by the people at large ; declared that the President was not the 
sovereign of the country, and had no right, without consulting 
Congress, to ^ve such instructions as he had issued to the State 
Governors; threatened to appeal from his decision to the people, 
and to repel force by force, should an attempt be made to seize 
the privateer. 

Apprised of this menace, Grovemor Mifflin forthwith ordered 
out one hundred and twenty of the militia to take possession of 
the privateer, and oonmiunicated the circumstances of the case to 
the cabinet. 

Mr. Jefferson now took the matter in hand, and, on the 7th 
of July, in an interview with Genet, repeated the request that the 
privateer be detained until the arrival of the President Grenet^ 
he writes, instantly took up the subject in a very high tone, and 
went into an immense field of declamation and complaint JefTer- 
''on made a few efforts to be heard, but^ finding them ineffectual, 
suffered the torrent of vituperation to pour on. He sat in silence, 
therefore, while Genet charged the government with having vio- 
lated the treaties between the two nations ; with having suffered 
its flag to be insulted and disregarded by the Englidi; who 
stopped its vessels on the high seas, and took out of them what- 
ever they suspected to be French property. He declared liiat 
e had been thwarted and opposed in every thing he had to do 
irith the government ; so that he sometimes thought of packing 
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up and going away, as he found he could not be useful to his na- 
tion in taxy thing. He oensured the executive for the measures it 
had taken without consulting Congress, and declared, that, on the 
President's return, he would certainly press him to convene that 
body. 

He had by this time exhausted his passion and moderated his 
tone, and Jefferson took occasion to say a word. ^ I stopped 
him,'* writes he, ^ at the subject of calling Congress ; expluned 
our constitution to him as having divided the iunclions of govern- 
ment among three different authorities, the executive, l^slative, 
and judiciary, each of which were supreme on all questions be- 
longing to their department, and independent of the others ; that 
all the questions which had arisen between him and us, belonged 
to the executive department, and, if Congress were sitting, could 
not be carried to them, nor would they take notice of them." 

Genet asked with surprise, if Congress were not the sov* 
ereign. 

" No," replied Jefferson. " They are sovereign only in making 
laws ; the executive is the sovereign in executing them, and the 
judiciary in construing them, where they relate to that depart- 
ment." 

" But at least," cried Genet, " Congress are bound to see that 
the treaties are observed." **No," rejoined Jefiferson. "There 
are very few cases, indeed, arising out of treaties, which they can 
take notice of. The President is to see that treaties are ob* 
served." 

" If he deddes against the treaty," demanded Genet, '^ to whom 
is a nation to appeall" "The constitution," replied Jefferson 
^ has made the President tiie last appeal." 

Genet, perfectly taken aback at finding his own ignorance is 
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tbe matter, shrugged his shoulders, made a bow, and said« 
'^ he would not compliment Mr. Jefferson on such a c(»isiiUi^ 
tion ! " 

He had now subsided into coolness and good humor, and the 
subject of the Little Sarah being resumed, Jefferson pressed h^ 
detention until the President's return ; intimating that her previoua 
departure would be considered a very serious offence. 

Genet made no promise, but expressed himself veiy happy to 
be able to inform Mr. Jefferson that the vessel was not in a state 
of readiness; she had to change her position that day, he said, 
and fiJl down the riyer, somewhere about the lower aid of the 
town, for the oonyenience of taking some things on board, and 
would not depart yet. 

When Jefferson endeavored to extort an assurance that she 
would await the President's return, he evaded a direct commit* 
tal, intimating however, by look and gesture, that she would not 
be gone before that time. *' But let me beseech you," said he, 
''not to permit any attempt to put men on board of her. She 
is filled with high-spirited patriots, and they will unquestionably 
resist. And there is no occasion, for I tell you Ae will not be 
ready to depart for some time." 

Jefferson was accordingly impressed with the belief that the 
privateer would remain in the river until the President should 
decide on her case, and, on communicating this conviction to the 
Governor, the latter ordered the militia to be dismissed. 

Hamilton and Knox, on the other hand, were distrustful, and 
proposed the inomediate erection of a battery on Mud bland, with 
guns mounted to fire at the vessel, and even to sink her, if she 
attempted to pass. Jefferson, however, refiising to concur in the 
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measure, it was not adopted. The vessel, at that lame, was at 
Gloucester Point, but soon fell down to Chester. 

Washhigton arrived at Philadelphia on the 11th of July; 
when papers requiring ^* instant attention" were put into his 
hands. They related to the case of the Little Sarah, and were 
from Jefferson, who, being ill with fever, had retired to his 
seat in the country. Nothing could exceed the displeasure of 
Washington when he examined these papers. 

In a letter written to' Jefferson, on the spur of the moment, he 
puts these indignant queries : ^' What is to be done in the case of 
the Little Sarah, now at Chester ? Is the minister of the French 
republic to set the acts of this government at defiance toith impu- 
nity 9 And then threaten the executive with an appeal to the 
people ! What must the world think of such conduct, and of the 
government of the United States in submitting to it ? 

'* These are serious questions. Circumstances press fi>r de» 
oision, and, as jou have had time to consider them (upon me they 
come unexpectedly), I wish to know your opinion upon them, even 
before to-morrow, for the vessel may then be gone." 

Mr. Jefferison, in a reply of the same date, informed the 
President of his having received assurance, that day, from Mr. 
Oenet, that the vessel would not be gone before his (the Presi- 
dent's) decision. 

In consequence of this assurance of the French minister, no 
immediate measures of a coerdve nature were taken with regard 
to the vessel ; but, in a cabinet council held the next day, it was 
determined to detain in port all privateers which had been 
equipped within the United States by any of the belligerent 
powers. 
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No time was lost in communicating this detenmnation to 
Genet ; but, in defiance of it, the vessel sailed on her cruise. 

It must have been a severe trial of WasUngton's spirit to see 
his authority thus braved and insulted, and to find that the peo- 
ple, notwithstanding the indignity thus offered to th^r chief magis- 
trate, sided with the suppressors, and exulted in their open defiance 
of his neutral policy. 

About this time a society was formed under the auspices of 
the French minister, and in imitation of the Jacobin dubs of 
Paris. It was called the Democratic Sodety, and soon gave rise 
to others throughout the Union ; all taking the French side in 
the present questions. The term democrat, thenceforward, began 
to designate an ultra-republican. 

Fresh mortifications awaited Washington, from the distem- 
pered state of public sentiment. The trial came on of Gideon 
Henfield, an American citizen, prosecuted under the advice of 
the Attorney General, for having enlisted, at Qiarleston, on board 
of a French privateer which had brought prizes into the port of 
Philadelphia. The populace took part with Henfield. He had 
enlisted before the proclamation of neutrality had been published, 
and even if he had enlisted at a later date, was he to be pumshed 
for engaging with their andent ally, France, in the cause of lib- 
erty against the royal despots of Europe 1 His acquittal exposed 
Washington to the obloquy of having attempted a measure which 
the laws would not justify. It showed him, moreover, the futility 
of attempts at punishment for infiractions of the rules proclaimed 
for the preservation of neutrality ; while the damorous rejoicing 
by which the acquittal of Henfidd had been celebrated, evinced 
the popular disposition to thwart that line of policy which he 
considered most calculated to promote the public good. Nothing, 
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however, could induce him to swerve from that policy. ** I have 
consolation within," said he, *' that no earthly effort can deprive 
me of, and that is, that neither amhitious nor interested motives 
have influenced my conduct. The arrows of malevolence, there- 
fore, however harbed and well pointed, can never reach the most 
vulnerable part of me ; though, whilst I am set up as a mark 
they will be continually aimed." * 

Hitherto Washington had eicerdsed great forbearance toward 
the French minister, notwithstanding the little respect shown by 
the latter to the rights of the United States ; but the offidal com- 
munications of Genet were becoming too offensive and insulting 
to be longer tolerated. Meetings of the heads of departments 
and the Attorney General were held at the President's on he 1st 
and 2d of August, in which the whole of the offidal correspond- 
ence and conduct of Genet was passed in review ; and it was 
agreed that his recall should \e desired. Jefferson recommended 
that the desire should be expressed with great delicacy; the 
others were for peremptory terms. Knox was for sliding him 
off at once, but this proposition was generally scouted. In the 
end it was agreed that a letter should be written to Gouvemeur 
Morris, giving a statement of the case, with accompanying docu- 
ments, that he might lay the whole before the executive council 
of France, and explain the reason for desiring the recall of Mr. 
Genet. 

It was proposed that a publication of the whole correspond* 
ence, and a statement of the proceedings, should be made by 
way of appeal to the people. This produced animated debates. 
Hamilton spoke with great warmth in &vor of ar appeal. Je^ 

* Utter to Got. Leo. Spnrki, x. 859. 
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fenon opposed it. '* Genet,'* said he, ^ will appeal also ; it will 
become a contest betwen the President and Qenet. Anonymous 
writers will take it up. There will be the same difference of 
opinion in public as in our cabinet — ^there will be tiie same differ- 
ence in Congress^ for it must be laid before them. It would 
work, therefore, very unpleasantly at home. How would it work 
abroad f " 

Washington, already weary and impatient, under the incessant 
dissensions of his cabinet, was stung by the suggestion that he 
might be held up as in conflict with Genet, and subjected, as he 
had been, to the ribaldry of the press. At this unlucky moment 
Knox blundered forth with a specimen of the scandalous libels 
already in circulation ; a pasquinade lately printed, called the 
Funeral of Geoi^e Washington, wherein the President was rep- 
resented as placed upon a guillotine, a horrible parody on the late 
decapitation of the French King. '^The President," writes Jeffer- 
son, ^ now burst forth into one of those transports of pasnon beyond 
his control ; inveighed agunst the personal abuse which had been 
bestowed upon him, and defied any man on earth to produce a 
single act of his since he had been in the government that had not 
been done on the purest motives. 

*^He had never repented but once the having slipped the 
moment of resigning his office, and that was every moment since. 
In the agony of his heart he declared that he had rather be in his 
grave than in his present situation ; that he had rather be on his 
&rm than to be made emperor of the world — and yet, said he^ 
indignantly, they are charging me with wanting to be a kmg ! 

^ All were sQent during this burst of feeling— a pause ensued 
•^it was difficult to resume the question. Washington, however, 
who had recovered his equanimity» put an end to the difficulty. 
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There was no necessity, he said, for deciding the matter at pres> 
ent; the propositions agreed to, respecting the letter to Mr. 
Morris, might be put into a train of execution, and^ perhaps, 
events would show whether the appeal would be necessary or 
not"* 

* Jeflbnon'8 Woriu, is. 164. 
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AMD BEFLT-*DECLIirB OF HI8 POPDLABITr. 

Washington had hitherto been annoyed and perplexed by having 
to manage a divided cabinet ; he was now threatened with thftt 
cabinet's dissolution. Mr. Hamilton had informed him by letter, 
that private as well as public reasons had determined him to re- 
tire from office towards the close of the next session.; probably 
with a view to give Congress an opportunity to examine into his 
conduct Now came a letter from Mr. Jefferson, dated July 31st^ 
in which he recalled the circumstances which had induced him to 
postpone for a while his original intention of retiring from office 
at the close of the first four years of the republic. These circum- 
stances, he observed, had now ceased to such a degree as to leave 
him free to think again of a day on which to withdraw ; << at tho 
close, therefore, of the ensuing month of September, I shall beg 
leave to retire to scenes of greater tranquillity, £rom those for 
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which I am erery day more and more convinced that neither my 
talenta, tone of mind, nor time of life fit me." 

Washington was both grieved and embarrassed by this notifi- 
cation. Fnll of concern, he called upon Jefferson at his country 
residence near Philadelphia ; pictured his deep distress at finding 
himself, in the present perplexing juncture of affairs, about to be 
deserted by those of his cabinet on whose counsel he had counted, 
and whose places he knew not where to find persons competent 
to supply; and, in his chagrin, again expressed his repentance 
that he himself had not resigned as he had once meditated. 

The public mind, be went on to observe, was in an alarming 
state of ferment; political combinations of various kinds were 
forming; where all this would end he knew not A new Con- 
gress was to assemble, more numerous than the last, perhaps of a 
different spirit ; the first expressions of its sentiments would be 
important, and it would relieve him considerably if Jefferson 
would reskain in <^ce, if it were only until the end of the 



Jefferson, in reply, pleaded an excessive repugnance to publio 
life ; and, what seems to have influenced him more sensibly, the 
actual uneasiness of his position. He was obliged, he said, to 
move in exactly the circle which he knew to bear him peculiar 
hatred ; ^' the wealthy aristocrats, the merchants connected closely 
with England; the newly-created paper fortunes." Thus sur- 
rounded, his words were caught, multiplied, misconstrued, and 
even fabricated, and spread abroad to his injury. 

Mr. Jefferson pleaded, moreover, that the opposition of views 

between Mr. Hamilton and himself was peculiarly unpleasant, 

and destructive of the necessary harmony. With regard to the 

republican party he was sure it had not a view which went to the 

VOL. v.— 8 
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frame of the goyenmient; he believed the next Congress ^ould 
attempt nothing material but to render their own body independ 
ent ; the manceavres of Mr. Grenet might produce some little em- 
barrassmenty but the republicans would abandon that functionary 
the moment they knew the nature of his conduct. 

Washington replied, that he belieyed the views of the repub- 
lican party to be perfectly pure : ^'but when men put a machine 
into motion," sud he, *^ it is impossible for them to stop it exactly 
where they would choose, or to say where it will stop. The 
constitution we have is an excellent one, if we can keep it where 
it is." 

He again adverted to Jefferson's constant suspicion that there 
was a party disposed to change the constitution into a monaichi- 
cal form, declaring that there was not a man in the United States 
who would set his &ce more decidedly against such a change than 
himselfl 

''No rational man in the United States suspects you of any 
other disposition," cried Jefferson; ''but there does not pass a 
week in which we cannot prove declarations dropping from the 
monarchical party, that our government is good for nothing ; is a 
milk-and-water thing which cannot support itself; that we must 
knock it down and set up something with more energy." 

" If that is the case," rejoined Washington, " it is a proof of 
their insanity, for the republican spirit of the Union is so mani- 
fest and so solid that it is astonishing how any one can expect to 
move it" 

We have only Jefferson's account of this and other interesting 
interviews of a confidential nature which he had with the Presi- 
dent, and we give them generally almost in his own words, 
through which, partial as they may have been, we discern Wash- 
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ington'B constant efforts to moderate the growing antipathies be- 
tween the eminent men whom he had sought to assist him in con- 
dncting the government He continued to have the highest 
opinion of Jefferson's abilities, his knowledge of foreign affairs, 
his thorough patriotism ; and it was his earnest desire to retain 
him in his cabinet through the whole of the ensuing session of 
Congress ; before the close of which he trusted the affiurs of the 
country relating to foreign powers, Indian disturbances, and inter- 
nal policy, would have taken a more decisive, and it was to be 
hoped agreeable form than they then had. A compromise was 
eventually made, according to which Jefferson was to be allowed 
a temporary absence in the autumn, and on his return was to 
continue in office until January. 

In the mean time Genet had proceeded to New York, which 
very excitable city was just then in a great agitation. The 
frigate Ambuscade, while anchored in the harbor, had been 
challenged to single combat by the British frigate Boston, Cap- 
tain Courtney, which was cruising off the Hook. The challenge 
was accepted ; a severe action ensued ; Courtney was killed } and 
the Boston, much damaged, was obliged to stand for Halifax. 
The Ambuscade returned triumphant to New York, and entered 
the port amid the enthusiastic cheers of the populace. On the 
same day, a French fleet of fifteen sail arrived from the Chesa- 
peake and anchored in the Hudson river. The officers and crews 
were objects of unbounded £AVor with all who inclined to the 
French cause. Bompard, the commander of the Ambuscade, was 
the hero of the day. Tri-colored cockades, and tri-colored rib- 
bons were to be seen on every side, and rude attempts to chant 
the Marseilles Hymn and the Carmagnole resounded through the 
streets. 
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In the midst of tlus excitement, the ringing of bdlfl and the 
firing of cannon announced that Citizen Genet was arrived at 
Powles Hook Ferry, directly opposite the city. There was an 
immediate assemhlage of the republican party in the fields now 
called the Park. A committee was appointed to escort Genet 
into the city. He entered it amid the almost frantic cheerings 
of the popnlace. Addresses were made to him, expressing de- 
voted attachment to the French republic, and abjuring all neu* 
trality in r^ard to its heroic struggle. '^ The cause of France is 
the cause of America," cried the enthusiasts, " it is time to dis- 
tinguish its friends from its foes." Genet looked round him. 
The tri-colored cockade figured in the hats of the shouting mul- 
titude ; tri-colored ribbons fluttered from the dresses of females in 
the windows ; the French flag was hoisted on the top of the Ton- 
tine Coffee House (the City Exchange), surmounted by the cap 
of liberty. Can we wonder that what little discretion Genet 
possessed, was completely overborne by this tide of seeming 
popularity? 

In the midst of his sdf-gratulation and complacency, however, 
he received a letter from Mr. Jefferson (Sept 15th), acquainting 
him with the measures taken to procure his recall, and inclonng 
a copy of the letter written fbr that purpose to the American 
minister at Paris. It was added that, out of anxious regard lest 
the interests of France might suffer, the Executive would, in the 
mean time, receive his (M. Genet's) communications in writing, 
and admit the continuance of his functions so long as they should 
be restrained within the law as theretofore announced to lum, 
and should be of the tenor usually observed towards independent 
nations, by the representative of a firiendly power residing with 
them. 
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The letter of the Secretary of State threw Genet into a vio- 
lent passion, and prodaoed a reply (Sept 18th), written while he 
was still in a great heat In this he attribated his disfavor with 
the American government to the machinations of '^ those gentle- 
men who had so often been represented to him as aristocratSi 
partisans of monarchy, partisans of England and her constitution, 
and consequently enemies of the principles which all good French- 
men had embraced with religious enthusiasm." ^< These per- 
sons,'* he said, ^< alarmed by the popularity which the zeal of the 
American people for the cause of France had shed upon her min- 
ister ; alarmed also by his inflexible and incorruptible attachment 
to the severe maxims of democracy, were striving to ruin him in 
his own country, after having united all their efforts to calum- 
niate him in the minds of their fellow-citizens." 

<< These people," observes he, '< instead of a democratic am- 
bassador, would prefer a minister of the ancient regime, very 
complaisant, very gentle, very disposed to pay court to people in 
office, to conform blindly to every thing which flattered their 
views and projects ; above all, to prefer to the sure and modest 
society of good farmers, simple citizens, and honest artisans, that 
of distinguished personages who speculate so patriotically in the 
public fimds, in the lands, and the paper of government" 

In his heat, Genet resented the part Mr. Jefferson had taken, 
notwithstanding their cordial intimacy, in the present matter, al- 
though this part had merely been the discharge of an official duty. 
'< Whatever, Sir," writes Genet, ^^may be the result of the exploit 
of which you have rendered yourself the generous instrument, 
after having made me believe that you were my friend, after hav- 
ing initiated me in the mysteries which have influenced my hatred 
against all those who aspire to absolute power, there is an act of 
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justice "which the American people, which the French people, 
which all free people are interested in demanding ; it is, that a 
particular inquiry should he made, in the approaching Congress^ 
into the motives which have induced the chief of the executive 
power of the United States to take upon himself to demand the 
recall of a puhlio minister, whom the sovereign people of the 
United States had received fraternally and recognized, before the 
diplomatic forms h4d been fulfilled in respect to him at Fhila- 
delphia." 

The wrongs of which Genet considered himself entitled to 
complain against the executive, commenced before his introdac*> 
tion to that functionary. It was the proclamation of neutrality 
which first grieved his spirit << I was extremely wounded,'* 
writes he, ^' that the President of the United States should haate, 
before knowing what I had to transmit on the patt of the French 
republic, to proclaim sentiments over which decency and friend- 
ship should at least have thrown a veil." 

He was grieved, moreover, that on his first audience, the 
President had spoken only of the friendship of the United States 
for France, without uttering a word or expressing a single senti- 
ment in regard to its revolution, although all the tovms, all the 
villages from Charleston to Philadelphia, had made the air re- 
sound with their ardent voices for the French republic And 
what further grieved his spirit was, to observe '^ that this first 
magistrate of a free people had decorated his saloon with certaic 
medallions of Capet [meaning Louis XYI.] and his family, which 
served in Paris for rallying signs." 

We forbear to cite further this angry and iU-judged letter. 
Unfortunately for Genet's ephemeral popularity, a rumor got 
abroad that he had expressed a determination to appeal from tha 
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President to the people. This at first was contradicted, bat was 
nltimatelj established by a certificate of Chief Justice Jaj and 
Mr. Bnfbs King, of the United States Senate, which was published 
in the papers. 

The spirit of audacity thus manifested by a foreign minister 
shocked the national pride. Meetings were held in every part 
of the Union to express the public feeling in the matter. In 
these meetings the proclamation of neutrality and the system of 
measures flowing from it, were sustained, partly from a conviction 
of their wisdom and justice, but more from an undiminished af<« 
fection far the person and character of Washington ; for many 
who did not espouse his views, were ready to support him in the 
exercise of his constitutional functions. The warm partisans of 
Genet, however, were the more vehement in his support from the 
temporary ascendency of the other party. They advocated his 
right to appeal from the President to the people. The President, 
they argued, was invested with no sanctity to make such an act 
criminal. In a republican country the people were the real 
sovereigns* 
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MEimtAXJTT XXStAirOBBSD BT ORBIT BBXrikXH— HBE ILL-ADTBBD ; 

sBirannoBr of YEama bourd for fbarob— dcprbbmemt of jkMEUcAM 

8BAMBH — ^FEBamRNCB IH HOLDINO THE WESTERN POSn— CORORES8 AS- 
SEMBLES nr DBOEIfBER<^-THE PRBSIDEKT's OPENINO SPBECH-— HIS CENSURE 
OF OENRV— ^THB YICB-FBBBtDBRT'S ALLOBION fO IT— THE ADddNISTRATION 
DT ▲ MINORITT IN THE HOUSE — ^PROCLAMATION OF NEUTRAUTT SUSTAINED— 

Jefferson's report — ^retireb from the cABiirET — ^ms parting rebuke 

TO OE NIir ■■ in s CHARACIBR OF WASHINGTON. 

While the neutrality of the United States, so jealondj guarded 
by Washington, was endangered by the intrigues of the French 
minister, it was put to imminent hazard by ill-advised measures 
of the British cabinet. 

There was such a scarcity in France, in consequence of the 
failure of the crops, that a famine was apprehended. England, 
availing herself of her naval ascendency, determined to increase 
the distress of her rival by cutting off all her supplies from abroad. 
In June, 1793, therefore, her cruisers were instructed to detain 
all vessels bound to France with cargoes of com, flour, or meal, 
take them into port, unload them, purchase the cargoes, make a 
proper allowance for the freight, and then release the vessels; or 
to allow the masters of them, on a stipulated security, to dispose 
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of their cargoes in a port in amity with England. This measore 
gave umbrage to all parties ip the United States, and brought 
out an earnest remonstrance from the goyemment, as being a vio- 
lation of the law of neutrals, and indefensible on anj proper con* 
stniction of the law of nations. 

Another grievance which helped to swell the tide of resent* 
ment against Ghreat Britain, was the frequent impressment of 
American seamen, a wrong to which they were particularly ex," 
posed from national similarity. 

To these may be added the persistence of Qreat Britain in 
holding the posts to the south of the lakes, which, according to 
treaty stipulations, ought to have been given up. Washington 
did not feel himself in a position to press our rights under the 
treaty, with the vigorous hand that some would urge ; questions 
having risen in some of the State courts, to obstruct the fulfilment 
of our part of it, which regarded the payment of British debts 
contracted before the war. 

The violent partisans of France thought nothing of these 
shortcomings on our own part ; and would have had the forts 
seized at once; but Washington considered a scrupulous dis* 
charge of our own obligations the necessary preliminary, should 
so violent a measure be deemed advisable. His prudent and 
conscientious conduct in this particular, so in unison with the 
impartial justice which governed all his actions, was cited by 
partisan writers, as indicative of his preference of England to 
"our ancient ally.'* 

The hostilities of the Indians north of the Ohio, by many at 
tributed to British wiles, still continued. The attempts at aa 
amicable negotiation had proved as fruitless as Washington had 
anticipated. The troops under Wayne had, therefore, taken the 

VOL, V. — 8* 
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field to act offensively ; bat from the lateness of the season,' had 
fonned a winter camp near the site of the present city of Cincin- 
nati, whence Wayne was to open his campaign in the ensuing 
spring. 

Congress assembled on the 2d of December (1793), with 
▼arions causes of exasperation at work ; the intrigues of Qenet 
and the aggressions of England, uniting to aggravate to a degree 
of infatuation the partiality for France, and render imminent the 
chance of a foreign war. 

Washington, in his opening speech, after expressing his deep 
and respectful sense of the renewed testimony of public approba- 
tion manifested in his re-election, proceeded to state the measures 
he had taken, in consequence of the war in Europe, to protect the 
rights and interests of the United States, and maintain peaceful 
relations with the belligerent parties. Still he pressed upon Con- 
gress the necessity of placing the country in a condition of com- 
plete defence. ''The United States,*' said he, "ought not to 
indulge a persuasion that, contrary to the order of human events, 
they will forever keep at a distance those painful appeals to arms 
with which the history of every nation abounds. There is a rank 
due to the United States among nations, which will be withheld, 
if not absolutely lost, by the reputation of weakness. If we de* 
sire to avoid insult, we must be able to repel it ; if we desire to 
secure peace— one of the most powerful instruments of our pros- 
perity — ^it must be known that we are, at all times, ready for 
war." In the spirit of these remarks, he urged measures to in- 
crease the amount of arms and ammunition in the arsenals, and 
to improve the militia establishment. 

One psirt of his speech conveyed an impressive admonition to 
the House of Bepresentatives : '' No pecuniary consideration is 
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more urgent than the regolar redemption and discharge of the 
public debt ; in none can delay be more injurious, or an economy 
o( time more ▼aluable.'' 

The necessity of augmenting the puUio revenue in a degree 
commensurate with the objects suggested, was likewise touched 
upon. 

In concluding his speech, he endeavored to impress upon his 
hearers the magnitude of their task, the important interests con- 
fided to them, and the oonscientiousness that should reign ovei 
their deliberations. ^^ Without an unprejudiced coolness, the 
welfare of the government may be hazarded ; without harmony, 
as far as consists with freedom of sentiment, its dignity may be 
lost. But, as the legislative proceedings of the United States 
win never, I trust, be reproached for the want of temper or of 
candor, so shall not the public happiness hmguish from the want 
of my strenuous and warmest co-operation." 

In a message to both Houses, on the 5th of December, con- 
cerning foreign relations, Washington spoke feelingly with regard 
to those with the representative and executive bodies of France : 
^^ It is with extreme concern I have to inform you that the pro- 
ceedings of the person whom they have unfortunately appointed 
their minister plenipotentiary here, have breathed nothing of the 
friendly spirit of the nation which sent him ; their tendency, on 
the contrary, has been to involve us in war abroad, and discord 
and anarchy at home. So &r as his acts, or those of his agents, 
have threatened our immediate commitment in the war, or flagrant 
insult to the authority of the lawtt, their eflfect has been counter- 
acted by the ordinary cognisance of the laws, and by an exertion 
of the powers confided to me. Where their danger was not im 
minent, they have been borne with, from sentiments of regard for 
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hifl nation ; from a sense of their friendship towards ns ; from a 
conviction, that they would not suffer us to remain long exposed 
to the action of a person, who has so little respected onr mntaal 
dispositions ; and, I will add, from a reliance on the firmness of 
my fellow-citizens in their principles of peace and order." 

John Adams, speaking of this passage of the message, says: 
^ The President has giren Qenet a bolt of thnnder." He ques- 
tioned, however, whether Washington would be supported in it 
by the two Houses — '^althougb he stands at present, aa high in 
the admiration and confidence of the people as ever he did, I ex- 
pect he will find many bitter and desperate enemies arise in con* 
sequence of his just judgment against Genet.* 

In fact, the choice of speaker showed that there was a ma- 
jority of ten against the administration, in the House of Bepre- 
sentatives ; yet it was manifest, from the affectionate answer on 
the 6th, of the two Houses, to Washington's speech, and the sat- 
isfjEustion expressed at his re-election, that he was not included in 
the opposition which, from this act, appeared to await his politi- 
cal system. The House did justice to the purity and patriotism 
of the motives which had prompted him again to obey the voice 
of his country, when called by it to the Presidential chair. <<It 
is to virtues which have commanded long and universal reverence, 
and services from ifbich have flowed great and lasting benefits, 
that the tribute of praise may be paid, without the reproach of 
flattery ; and it is from the same sources that the fairest antici- 
pations may be derived in favor of the public happiness.'' 

Notwithstanding the populaf ferment in favor of France, both 
Houses seem to have approved the course pursued by Washington 

* Letter to Mrs. Adaaifl. Life, vol. L, p. 460. 
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in regard to that ooimtry ; and as to his proclamation of neutral- 
ity, whUe the House approved of it in guarded terms, the Senate 
pronoanced it a << measure vell*timed and wise; manifesting a 
watchful solicitude for the welfare of the nation, and calculated 
to promote iV* 

Early in the session, Mr. Jefferson, in compliance with a re- 
quisition which the House of Bepresentatives had made, Feb. 
28d, 1791, furnished an aUe and comprehensive report of the 
state of trade of the United States with different countries ; the 
nature and extent of exports and imports, and the amount of 
tonnage of the American shipping : specifying, also, the various 
restrictions and prohibitions by which our commerce was emliar- 
passed, and, in some instances, almost ruined. '< Two methods,** 
he said, ^^ presented themselves^ by which these impediments 
might be removed, modified, or counteracted ; friendly arrange- 
ment or countervailing legislation. Friendly arrangements were 
preferable with all who would come into them, and we should 
carry into such arrangements all the liberality and spirit of ac- 
commodation which the nature of the case would admit But,'' 
he adds, ^< should any nation continue its system of prohibitive 
duties and regulations, it behooves us to protect our citizens, their 
commerce, and navigation, by counter prohibitions, duties, and 
regulations." To effect this, he suggested a series of legislative 
msasures of a retaliatory kind.* 

With this able and elaborate report, Jefferson closed his la* 
bors as Secretary of State. His last act was a kind of parting 
gun to Mr. Genet This restless functionary had, on the 20tb 
of December, sent to him translations of the instructions given 

* See Jeffenon's Works, voL vii. 
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him by the execntiye council of France ; desiring that the Presi- 
dent wonld lay them officially before both Houses of Congress, 
and proposing to transmit successively, other papers to be laid 
before them in like maimer. 

Jefferson, on the 31st of December, informed Oenet that he 
had laid his letter and its accompaniments before the President. 
*^ I have it in charge to observe," adds he, ^Hhat yonr fmictions 
as the missionary of a foreign nation here, are confined to the 
transactions of the affairs of your nation, "with the Executive of 
the United States ; that the communications which are to pass 
between the executive and legislative branches, cannot be a sub- 
ject for your interference, and that the President must be left to 
judge for himself what matters his duty or the public good ma^ 
require him to propose to the deliberations of Congress. I have, 
therefore, the honor of returning you the copies sent for distribu- 
tion, and of being, with great respect, sir, your most obedient and 
most humble servant." 

Such was Jefferson's dignified rebuke of the presumptuous 
meddling of Oenet, and indeed his whole course of offidal pro- 
ceedings with that minister, notwithstanding his personal in- 
timacy with him and his strong French partialities, is worthy of 
the highest approbation. Oenet, in fact, who had calculated on 
Jefferson's friendship, charged him openly with having a language 
official and a language confidentia], but it certainly was credita- 
ble to him, as a public functionary in a place of high trust, that, 
in his official transactions, he could rise superior to individual 
prejudkes and partialities, and consult only the dignity and in- 
terests of his country. 

Wasliington had been especially sensible of the talents and 
integrity displayed by Jefferscm during the closing year of his 
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Becretaryship, and particidaxly throngbont this French perplexity^ 
and bad recently made a last attempt, bat an unsnccessfol one, 
to persuade him to remain in the cabinet. On the same day with 
his letter to Genet, Jefferson addressed one to Washington, re- 
minding him of his having postponed his retiranent from oflSce 
until the end of the annual year. << That term being now ar- 
riyed," writes he, '^and my propensities to retirement becoming 
daily more and more irreeiBtible, I now take the liberty of resign- 
ing the office into your hands. Be pleased to accept with it my 
sincere thanks for all the indulgences which you hare been so 
good as to exercise towards me in the discharge of its duties. 
Conscious that my need of them has been great, I hare still ever 
found them greater, without any other claim on my part than a 
firm pursuit of what has appeared to me to be right, and a thor- 
ough disdain of all means which were not as open and honor- 
able as their object was pure. I carry into my retirement a lively 
sense of your goodness, and shall continue gratefully to remem- 
ber it" 

The following was Washington's reply : '< Since it has been 
impossible to prevent you to forego any longer the indulgence of 
your desire for private life, the event, however anxious I am to 
avert it, must be submitted ta 

"But I cannot suffer you to leave your station without assur- 
ing you, that the opinion which I had formed of your integrity 
and talents, and which dictated your original nomination, has 
been confirmed by the fullest experience, and that both have been 
eminently displayed in the discharge of your duty." 

The place thus made vacant in the cabinet was filled by Mr- 
Edmund Bandolph, whose office of Attorney (General was conferred 
on Mr. William Bradford, of Pennsylvania. 
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No one seemed to throw of the toils of office with more delight 
than Jefferson ; or to betake himself with more devotion to the 
simple occupations of rural life. It was his boast, in a letter to 
a friend written some time after his retnm to Monticello, that he 
had seen no newspaper since he had left Philadelphia, and he be- 
lieved he should never take another newspaper of any sort. '< I 
think it is Montaigne," writes he, '^ who has said, that ignorance 
is the softest pillow on which a man can rest his head. I am 
sure it is true as to everything political, and shall endeavor to es- 
trange myself to every thing of that character.** Yet the very 
next sentence shows the larking of the old party feud. *<I in 
dulge myself in one political topic only — ^that is, in declaring to 
my countrymen the shameless corruption of a portion of the rep- 
resentatives of tJie first and second Congresses, and their unplkU 
devotion to the treaaurtf.** * 

We subjoin his comprehensive character of Washington, the 
result of long observation and cabinet experience, and written in 
after years, when there was no temptation to insincere eulogy : 

" His integrity was most pure ; his justice the most inflexible 
I have ever known ; no motives of interest or consanguinity, of 
friendship or hatred, beiag able to bias his decision. He was, 
indeed, in every sense of the word, a wise, a good, and a great 



* Letter to E. Randolph. Works, ir. 108. 
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HKBAIB OV JElTXRflOS'B BKFOBT OX OOMMERCUL IHTEBCWUBSB— A NATAL 
VOBGB FSOFO0KD VOB THX FROTBCTION OP OOMKBBCB AOADTST PIRATIGAL 
CatUMBS— irmCTHEB niSTANCB OF THB AUDACITT OF OBNBT-— BB RWOATtf* 
»ABBZYAL OF BD SUCCESSOB— IBBITAXIOir BZCITXD BT BBHUH GAFTUBES 
OF AXSBICAir YEflSKlJB — ^FBEPABATIONS FOB DEFENGB — KMBABOO— nrTESSK 

zxcimfBarr at '*bbiti8H spouATioira'' — ^pabctsakb of francs in the 

AEOnCDANT— A OBANGB FOB AOCX>lflf ODAXINO DimC0LTIB»— JEFFEBBON't 
HOFEB OF BEOONdUATION — THB WAB CRT ITFTEBliOST— WASmNQTON DB- 
TERMINE8 TO BEND A SPECIAL ENTOT TO THE BBITISH OOTEBNMXNT^ 
JEFfSBBON*b UETIBB TO TSNGH OOZE. 

Pdblic affiurs were becoming more and more complicated, and 
events in Europe were fnll of gloomy portent ^* The news of 
this evening/' writes John Adams to his wife, on the 9ih of 
Jannary, ^is, that the queen of France is no more. When will 
savages be satisfied with blood? No prospect of peace in Europe, 
therefore none of internal harmony in America. We cannot well 
be in a more disagreeable situation than we are with all Europe, 
with all Indians, and with all Barbary rovers. Nearly one-half 
of the Continent is in constant opposition to the other, and the 
President's situation, which is highly responsible, is very distress- 
ing.'' 

Adams speaks of having had two hours' conversation with 
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WaBhington alone in his cabinet^ but intimates that he conld not 
rereal the purport of it, even by a hint ; it had satisfied him, 
hoverer, of Washington's earnest desire to do right ; his close 
application to discover it, and his deliberate and comprehensive 
view of our affairs with all the world *^ The anti-federalists and 
the Frenchified zealots,*' adds Adams, ^< have nothing now to do 
that I can conceive o^ but to ruin his character, destroy his peace, 
and injure his health. He supports all their attacks with firm- 
ness, and his health appears to be very good.*' * 

The report of Mr. Jefferson on commercial intercourse, was 
soon taken up in the House in a committee of the whole. A 
series of resolutions based on it, and relating to the privileges 
and restrictions of the commerce of the United States, were intro- 
duced by Mr, Madison, and became the subject of a warm and 
acrimonious debate. The report upheld the policy of turning the 
course of trade from England to France, by discriminations in 
favor of the latter ; and the resolutions were to the same purport. 
The idea was to oppose commercial resistance to commercial in- 
jury ; to enforce a perfect commercial equality by retaliating im- 
positions, assuming that the commercial system of Great Britain 
was hostile to the United States — a position strongly denied by 
some of the debaters. 

Though the subject was, or might seem to be, of a purely 
commercial nature, it was inevitably mixed up with political con- 
siderations, according as a favorable inclination to England or 
France was apprehended. The debate waxed warm as it pro- 
ceeded, with a strong infusion of bitterness. Fisher Ames stig- 
matized the resolutions as having French stamped upon the very 

* Ufe of John AduuB, vol. L, p. 461. 
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face of them. Wherenpon, Colonel Parker of Yirginia, wished 
that there were a stamp on the forehead of every one to designate 
whether he were for France or England. For himself he would 
not be silent and hear that nation abased, to whom America was 
indebted for her rank as a nation. There was a bnrst of applause 
in the gallery ; but the indecorum was rebuked by the galleries 
being cleared. 

The debate, which had commenced on the 18 th of January, 
(1794,) was protracted to the 3d of February, when the question 
being taken on the first resolution, it was carried by a majority 
of only five, so nearly were parties divided. The further con- 
sideration of the remaining resolutions was postponed to March, 
when it was resumed, but, in consequence of the new complexion 
of affairs, was suspended without a decision. 

The next legislative movement was also productive of a warm 
debate, though connected with a subject which appealed to the 
sympathies of the whole nation. Algerine corsairs had captured 
eleven American merchant vessels, and upwards of one hundred 
prisoners, and the regency manifested a disposition for further 
outrages. A bill was introduced into Congress proposing a force 
of six £rigates, to protect the commerce of the United States 
against the cruisers of this piratical power. The bill met with 
strenuous opposition. The force would require time to prepare 
it; and would then be insufScient. It might be laying the 
foundation of a large permanent navy and a great pubUo debt. 
It would be cheaper to purchase the friendship of Algiers with 
money, as was done by other nations of superior maritime force, 
or to purchase the protection of those nations. It seems hardly 
credible at the present day, that such policy could have been 
urged before an American Congress, without provoking a bursi 
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of scorn and indignation ; yet it was heard without any emotioc 
of the kind; and« thongh the bill was eventually passed by botl 
Houses, it was but by a small majority. It received the hearty 
assent of the President. 

In the course of this session, fresh instances had come before 
the government of the mischievous activity and audacity of 
Qenet; showing that, not content with compromisiDg the neu« 
trality of the United States at sea, he was attempting to endanger 
it by land. From documents received, it appeared that in Novem- 
ber he had sent emissaries to Kentucky, to enroll Amerioan citizens 
in an expedition against New Orleans, and the Spanish posses- 
sions ; furnishing them with blank commissions for the purpose.* 
It was an enterprise in which the adventurous people of that State 
were ready enough to embark, through enthusiasm for the French 
nation and impatience at the delay of Spain to open the navigation 
of the Mississippi Another expedition was to proceed against 
the Floridas ; men for the purpose to be enlisted at the South, to 
rendezvous in Qeorgia, and to be aided by a body of Indians and 
by a French fleet, should one arrive on the coast 

A proclamation from Governor Moultrie checked all such en- 
listments in South Carolina, but broi^ht forth a letter from G^et 
to Mr. Jefferson, denying that he had endeavored to raise an 
armed force in that State for the service of the republic : *^ At 
the same time," adds he, '' I am too frank to conceal from you 
that, iLUthorized by the French nation to deliver brevets to such 
of your fellow-citizens who feel animated by a desire to serve the 
fairest of causes, I have accorded them to several brave rcpubli- 
sans of South Carolina, whose intention appeared to me to be, in 

• American Stete Papen, it 8S. 
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expatriating ihemselyes, to go among the tribes oi independent 
Indians, ancient friends and allies of France, to inflict, if they 
conld, in concert with them, the harm to Spaniards and English- 
men, which the governments of those two nations had the base* 
ness to do for a long time to your fellow-dtizens, under the name 
of these savages, the same as they have done recently nnder that 
of the Algerines." 

Documents relating to these transactions were communicated 
to Congress by Washington, early in January. But, though the 
expedition set on foot in South Carolina had been checked, it was 
subsequently reported that the one in Kentucky against Louisiana, 
was still in progress and about to descend the Ohio. 

These schemes showed such determined purpose, on the part 
of G^et, to undermine the peace of the United States, that 
Washington, without waiting a reply to the demand for his re- 
call, resolved to keep no further terms with that headlong diplomat. 
The dignity, possibly the safety of the United States, depended 
upon immediate measures. 

In a cabinet council it was determined to supersede Genet's 
diplomatic fdnctions, deprive him of the conseqtient privileges, 
and arrest his person ; a message to Congress, avowing such de- 
termination, was prepared, but at this critical juncture came 
despatohes from Gouvemeur Morris, announcing Genet's recall. 

The French minister of foreign a£Eairs had, in fact, reprobated 
the conduct of Genet as unauthorized by his instructions and 
deserving of punishment, and Mr.. Fanchet, secretary of the ex- 
ecutive council, was appointed to succeed him. Mr. Fanchet 
arrived in the United States in February. 

About this time vigilance was required to guard against 
wrongs from an opposite quarter. We have noticed the orAen 
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issaed by Great Britain to her crciserB in Jnne, 1793, and the 
resentment thereby excited in the United States. On the 6th of 
the following month of November, she had given them additional 
instructions to detain all vessels laden with the produce of any 
colony belonging to France, or carrying supplies to any such 
colony, and to bring them, with their cargoes, to British ports, 
for adjudication in the British courts of admiralty. 

Captures of American vessels were taking place in consequence 
of these orders, and heightening public irritation. They were 
considered indicative of determined hostility on the part of Oreat 
Britain, and they produced measures in Congress preparatory to 
an apprehended state of war. An embargo was laid, prohibiting 
all trade from the United States to any foreign place for the 
space of thirty days, and vigorous preparations for defence were 
adopted with but little opposition. 

On the 27th of March, resolutions were moved that all debts 
due to British subjects be sequestered and paid into the treasury, 
as a fund to indemnify citizens of the United States for depre- 
dations sustained from British cruisers, and that all intercourse 
with Great Britain be interdicted until she had made compen- 
sation for these injuries, and until she should make surrender of 
the Western posts. 

The popular excitement was intense. Meetings were held on 
the subject of British spoliations.: ^ Peace or war' was the ab- 
sorbing question. The partisans of France were now in the 
ascendant. It was scouted as pusillanimous any longer to hold 
terms with England. " No doubt," said they, " she despises the 
proclamation of neutrality, as an evidence of timidity ; every mo« 
tive of self-respect calls on the people of the United States to show 
a propfHT spirit." 
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It was suggested that those who were in favor of resisting 
British aggressions shotdd monnt the tri-colored cockade; and 
forthwith it was mounted by many ; while a democratic society 
was formed to correspond with the one at Philadelphia, and aid 
in giving effect to these popular sentiments. 

While the public mind was in this inflammable state, Wash- 
ington received advices £rom Mr. Finokney, the American min* 
ister in London, informing him that the British ministry had 
issued instructions to the commanders of armed vessels, revoking 
those of the 6th of November, 1798. Lord Grenville also, in 
conversation with Mr. Pinckney, had explained the real motives 
for that order, showing that, however oppressive in its execution, 
it had not been intended for the special vexation of American 
commerce. 

Wadiington laid Pinckney's letter before Congress on the 4th 
of April. It had its effect on both parties ; federalists saw in it . 
a chance of accommodating difficulties, and, therefore, opposed all 
measures calculated to irritate; the other party did not press 
their belligerent propositions to any immediate decision, but 
showed no solicitude to avoid a rupture. 

Jefferson, though reputed to be the head of the French party, 
avowed in a letter to Madison his hope that war would not result^ 
but that justice would be obtained in a peaceable way ;* and he 
repeats the hope in a subsequent letter. "My countrymen," 
writes he, " are groaning under the insults of Great Britain. I 
hope some means will turn up of reconciling our fedth and honor 
with i)eace. I confess to you, I have seen enough of one war 
never to wish to see another." f 

* Jefferson^s Works, vol. iv. p. 102. 

f lb. Tol. iv., p. 104. Letter to John Adams. 
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*^ *TiB as great an error/' writes Hamilton, at the same time, 
*^ for a nation to overrate as to underrate itsell Presumption is 
as great a fault as timidity. 'Tis our error to overrate ourselves 
and underrate Great Britain ; we forget how little we can annoy, 
how much we may be annoyed." * 

The war cry, however, is too obvious a means of popular ex- 
citement to be readily given up. Busy partisans saw that the 
feeling of the populace was belligerent, and every means were 
taken by the press and the democratio societies to exasperate this 
feeling ; according to them the crisis called, not for moderation, 
but for decision, for energy. Still, to adhere to a neutral posi- 
tion, would argue tameness— cowardice I Washington, however, 
was too morally brave to be clamored out of his wise moderation 
by such taunts. He resolved to prevent a war if possible, by an 
appeal to British justice, to be made through a special envoy, 
who should represent to the British government the injuries 
we had sustained from it in various ways, and should urge in* 
demnification. 

The measure was decried by the party favorable to France^ 
as an undue advance to the British government ; but they were 
still more hostile to it when it was rumored that Hamilton was to 
be chosen for the mission. A member of the House of Bepre- 
sentatives addressed a strong letter to the President, deprecating 
the nussion, but especially the reputed choice of the envoy. 
James Monroe, also, at that time a member of the Senate, re- 
monstrated against the nomination of Hamilton, as injurious 
to the puUio interest, and to the interest of Washington him- 
self, and offered to explain his reasons to the latter in a private 
interview. 

• HamtttOA*s Worka, iv. 528. 
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Washington declined the interview, but requested Mr. Mon- 
roe, if possessed of any facts which would disqualify Mr. Hamilton 
fcT the mission, to communicate them to him in writing. 

^' Colonel Hamilton and others have been mentioned," adds 
he, ^^bttt no one is yet absolutely decided upon in my mind 
But as much will depend, among other things, upon the abilities 
of the person sent^ and his knowledge of the affairs of this coun- 
try, and as I alone am responsible for a proper nomination, it 
certainly behooves me to name such a one as, in my judgment, 
combines the requisites for a mission so peculiarly interesting to 
the peace and happiness of this country." 

Hamilton, however, aware of the ''collateral obstacles" which 
existed with respect to himself, had resolved to advise Washing- 
ton to drop him from the consideration and to fix upon another 
character ; and recommended John Jay, the Chief Justice of the 
United States, as the man whom it would be advisable to send. 
*' I think," writes he, ** the business would have the best chance 
possible in his hands, and I flatter myself, that his mission would 
issue in a manner that would produce the most important good 
to the nation." * 

Mr. Jay was the person ultimately chosen. Washington, in 
his message, thus nominating an additional envoy to Great Brit- 
ain, expressed undiminished confidence in the minister actually 
in London. '< But a mission like this," 4)bserves he, '' while it 
corresponds with the solemnity of the occasion, will announce to 
the world a solicitude for a friendly adjustment of our complaints 
and a reluctance to hostility. Going immediately from the 
United States, such an envoy will carry with him a full knowl- 

» Hamilton's Works, toL It. p. 681, 
VOL* V. — ^9 
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edge of the existing temper and Bensibility of oar country, and 
will thoB be taught to vindicate onr rights with firmness, and to 
cultivate peace with sincerity." 

The nomination was approved by a majority of ten Senators. 

By this sudden and decisive measure Wadiington sought to 
stay the precipitate impulses of public passion ; to give time to 
put the country into a complete state of defence, and to provide 
such other measures as might be necessary if negotiation, in a 
reasonable time, should prove unsuccessful* 

Notwithstanding the nomination of the envoy, the resolution 
to cut off all intercourse with Great Britain passed the House of 
Representatives, and was only lost in the Senate by the casting 
vote of the Vice President, which was given, according to general 
belief '' not from a disinclination to the ulterior expedience of 
the measure, but from a desire," previously, '^ to try the effect of 
negotiation." t 

While Washington was thus endeavoring to steer the vessel 
of State, amid the surges and blasts which were threatening on 
every side^ Jefferson, who had hauled out of the storm, writes 
serenely from his retirement at Honticello, to his friend Tench 
Goxe at Paris : 

** Your letters give a comfortable view of French affairs, and 
later events seem to confirm it Over the foreign powers, I am 
convinced they will triumph completely, and I cannot but hope 
that that triumph, and the consequent disgrace of the invading 
tyrants, is destined, in order of events, to kindle the wrath of 
Europe against those who have dared to embroil them in such 



* Letter to Edmimd Bandolph. Writings, z. 40S* 
t WMhingtoa to Tobias Lear, Writiiigi, s. 401. 
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^kednessy and to bdng, at length, kings, nobles, and priests, 
to the scaffolds which they have been so long delnging with 
human blood* I am still warm whenever I think of these scomi- 
drels, though I do it as seldom as I can, preferring infinitely to 
contemplate the tranquil growth of my lucerne and potatoes. I 
have so completdy withdrawn myself from these spectacles of 
usurpation and misrule, that I do not take a single newspaper, 
nor read one a month ; and I fed myself infinitely the happier 
forit.*'* 

• Works, It. 104. 
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fAMBB HORSOB AFPODTRD MU t MI ' lLH TO F&AlfCB IN FLAGS OF OOVTXBBXOB 
MOBXIS BBGAUJED— HIS BBOKPTION— PBH1»YLVAMIA INBUBBECnoar— FBOO- 
L41CATION OF WABEnfOTOK — ^FKBSKVERAHCB OF THE IKaEUBOKHTS — BBOOBD 
FBOCLA]CA,TIOH — TBK FBESIDKMT FBOCBBDS AOASSBZ THSM— OENKBikI, MOB- 
OAK — ^LAWBEKGB I2WI8 — -WASaiSGrtOV ABBAMOBS A PLAN OF mUTABT 
OFEBAnONS — ^BETUBNB TO FHILADBLPHIA, LEAVINO LEB IN OOMMAND^- 
SUBXUnON OF TBB INSITBGBNn — TUB PBBSlDENT'fl URTER ON THB SUB- 
JBOT TO JAT, XDnSTEB AT LONDON. 

The French govemment having so promptly complied with the 
wishes of the American goyemment in recalling citizen Genet, 
requested, as an act of reciprocity, the recall of Gouvemeur Morris, 
whose political sympathies were considered highly aristocratical. 
The request was granted accordingly, but Washington, in a letter 
to Morris, notifying him of his being superseded, assured him of 
his own undiminished confidence and friendship. 

James Monroe, who was appointed in his place, arrived at 
Paris in a moment of great reaction. Bobespierre had term! 
nated his bloody career on the scaffold, and the reign of terror 
was at an end. The new minister from the United States was 
received in public by the Convention. The sentiments expressed 
by Monroe on delivering his credentials, were so completely in 
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unison with the feelings of the moment, that the President of the 
Convention embraced him with emotion, and it was decreed that 
the American and French flags should be entwined and hung up 
in the hall of the Convention, in sign of the union and fiiendship 
of the two republics. 

Chiming in with the popular impulse, Monroe presented the 
American flag to the Convention, on the part of his country. It 
was received with enthusiasm, and a decree was passed, that the 
national flag of France should be transmitted in return, to the 
government of the United States. 

Washington, in the mean time, was beeoming painfully aware 
tiiat censorious eyes at home were keeping a watch upon his ad- 
ministration, and censorious tongues and pens were ready to 
cavil at every measure. '^ The aifiurs of this country cannot go 
wrong,'' writes he ironically to Gouvenieur Morris ; '* there are 
«o many watchful guardians of them, and such in&llible guides, 
that no one is at a loss for a director at every turn." ^ 

This is almost the only instance of irony to be found in his 
usually plain, direct correspondence, and to us is mournfully sug- 
gestive of that soreness and weariness of heart with which he saw 
his conscientious policy misunderstood or misrepresented, and 
himself becoming an object of party hostility. 

Within three weeks after the date of this letter, an insurrection 
broke out in the western part of Pennsylvania on account of the 
excise law. We have already mentioned the riotous opposition 
this law had experienced. Bills of indictment had been found 
against some of the rioters. The marshal, when on the way to 
serve the processes issued by the court, was fired upon by armed 
men, and narrowly escaped with his life. He was subsequently 
seized and compelled to renounce the exercise of his oflidal duties. 
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The house of General Nevil, inspector of the revenue, was assail 
ed, but the assailants were repulsed. They assembled in greats 
numbers ; the magistrates and militia officers shrank from inteiN- 
fering, lest it should provoke a general insurrection ; a few regu- 
lar soldiers were obtained from the garrison at Fort Pitt There 
was a parley. The insui^ents demanded that the inspector and 
his papers should be given up ; and the soldiers march out of the 
house and ground their arms. The demand being refused, the 
house was attacked, the outhouses set on fire, and the garrison 
was compelled to surrender. The marshal and inspector finally- 
escaped out of the country ; deseeded the Ohio, and, by a cir- 
cuitous route, found their way to the seat of government ; bring- 
ing a lamentable tale of their misadventures. 

Washington deprecated the result of these outrageous pro- 
ceedings. ^^ If the laws are to be so trampled upon with impuni- 
ty," said he, *' and a minority, a small one too, is to dictate to 
the majo;rity, there is an end put^ at one stroke, to republican 
government" 

It was intimated that the insurgent district could bring seven 
thousand men into the field. Delay wotdd only swell the grow- 
ing disaffection. On the 7th of August Washington issued a 
proclamation, warning the insurgents to disperse, and declaring 
that if tranquillity were not restored before the Ist of September, 
force would be employed to compel submission to the laws. To 
show that this was not an empty threat, he, on the same day, 
made a requisition on the governors of New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and Virginia, for militia to compose an army 
of twelve thousand men ; afterwards augmented to fifteen thou- 
sand. 

In a letter to the Governor of Virginia (Light-Horse Harry 
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Lee), he says : *^ I consider this insurrection as the first formida- 
ble fruit of the Democratic Societies, brought forth, I belieye, too 
prematurely for their own views, which may contribute to the 
annihilation of them. 

^ That these societies were instituted bj the artfid and design- 
tng members (many of their body, I have no doubt, mean well, 
Dut know little of the real plan), primarily to sow among the 
people the seeds of jealousy and distrust of the goveinment, by 
destroying all confidence in the administration of it, and that these 
doctrines have been budding and blowing ever since, is not new 
to any one who is acquainted with the character of their leaders, 
and has been attentive to their manoeuvres. I early gave it as my 
opinion to the confidential characters around me, that if these so- 
cieties were not counteracted (not by prosecutions, the ready way 
to make them grow stronger), or did not fiJl into disesteem from 
the knowledge of their origin, and the views with which they had 
been instituted by their &ther, G^iet, for purposes well known to 
the government, they would shake the government to its founda- 
tion." 

The insurgents manifesting a disposition to persevere in their 
rebellious conduct, the President issued a second proclamation on 
the 25th of September, describing in forcible terms, the perverse 
and obstinate spirit with whidi the lenient proportions of govern- 
ment had been met^ and declaring his fixed purpose to reduce the 
refractory to obedience. Shortiy after this he left Philadelphia 
for Carlisle, to join the army, then on its march to suppress the 
insurrection in the western part of Pennsylvania. 

Just as Washington was leaving Philadelphia, a letter was 
put into his hands firom Major-Greneral Moi^an. The proclama- 
tion had roused the spirit of that revolutionary veteran. He was 
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on his way, lie wrote, to join the expedition against the insur- 
gents, having command of a division of the Virginia militia, of 
which General Lee was commander-in-chief. 

Washington replied from Carlisle to his old companion in 
arms : ^ Although I regret the occasion which has called you into 
(he field, I rejoice to hear you are there; and it is probable I may 
meet you at Fort Cumberland, whither I shall jproceed as soon as 
I see the troops at this rendezvous in condition to advance. At 
that place, or at Bedfi)rd, my ulterior resolution must be taken, 
eiliier to advance with the troops into the ihsui^ent counties of 
this State, or to return to Philadelphia for the purpose of meeting 
Congress the 8d of next montL 

^ Imperious circumstances alone can justify my absence from 
the seat of government, whilst Congress are in session ; but if 
these, from the disposition of the people in the refractory counties, 
and the state of the information I expect to receive at the ad- 
vanced posts, should appear to exist, the less must yield to the 
greater duties of my office, and I shall cross the mountains with 
the troops ; if not, I shall place the command of the combined 
force under the orders of (Governor Lee of Virginia, and repair to 
the seat of government" 

We will here note that LawrencQ Lewis, a son of Washing- 
ton's sister, Mrs. Fielding Lewis, having caught the spirit of arms, 
accompanied Morgan as aide-de-camp, on this expedition. The 
prompt zeal with which he volunteered into the service of his 
country was, doubtless, highly satisfiustory to his uncle, with 
whom, it will be seen, he was a great favorite. 

On the 9th of October Washington writes from Carlisle to 
the Secretary of State: **The insurgents are alarmed, but not 
yet brought to their proper senses. Every means is devised by 
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them and their fiiends and associates, to induce a belief that 
there is no necessity for troops crossing the mountains; although 
^e have information, at the same time, that part of the people 
there are obliged to embody themselyes, to repel the insults of 
another part'' 

On. the lOtii, the Pennsjlvania troops set out from Carlisle 
for their reDdezvous at Bedford, and Washington proceeded to 
Williamsport, thence to go on to Fort Cumberland, the rendez> 
Tous of the Virginia and Maryland troops. He arrived at the 
latter place on the Idth of October, and found a respectable force 
assembled from those States, and learnt that fifteen hundred more 
from Virginia were at hand. All accounts agreed that the insur* 
gents were greatly alarmed at the serious appearance of things. 
*< I believe," writes Washington, *^the eyes of all the well-dis- 
posed people of this country will soon be opened, and that they 
will clearly see the tendency, if not the design, of the leader of 
these sel^created societies. As &r as I have heard them spoken 
o^ it is with strong reprobation." 

At Bedford he arranged matters and settled a plan of military 
operations. The Grovemors of Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsyl- 
vania, were at the head of the troops of their respective States, 
but Governor Lee was to have the general command. This done, 
Washington prepared to shape his course for Philadelphia — '^ but 
not," says he indignantly, '^because the impertinence of Mr. 
Bache, or his correspondent, has undertaken to pronounce that I 
cannot, constitutionally, command the army, whilst Congress is in 



In a letter to Governor Lee, on leaving him in command, he 
conveyed to the army the very high sense he entertained '' of the 
enlightened and patriotic zeal for the constitution and the laws 
VOL, V. — ^9* 
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which had led them cheerfully to quit their families, homes, and 
&e comforts of private life, to undertake, and thus far to per 
form, a long and fisitiguing march, and to encounter and endure 
the hardships and privations of a military life." 

" Ko citizen of the United States," observes he, '' can ever be 
engaged in a service more important to their country. It is 
nothing less than to consolidate and to preserve the blessings of 
that revolution which, at much expense of blood and treasure, 
constituted us a free and independent nation." 

His parting admonition is — ^' that every officer and soldier 
will constantly bear in mind, that he comes to support the laws, 
and that it would be peculiarly unbecoming in him to be, in any 
way, the infractor of them ; that the essential principles of a free 
government confine the province of the military when called 
forth on such occasions, to these two objects : first, to combat 
and subdue all who may be found in arms in opposition to the 
national will and authority ; secondly, to aid and support the 
civil magistrates in bringing offenders to justice. The dispensa- 
tion of this justice belongs to the civil magistrates ; and let it ever 
be our pride and our glory to leave the sacred deposit there in« 
violate." 

Washington pushed on for Philadelphia, through deep roads 
and a three days' run, and arrived there about the last of Octo- 
ber. Governor Lee marched with the troops in two divisions, 
amounting to fifteen thousand men, into the western counties of 
Pennsylvania. This great military array extinguished at once 
the kindling elements of a civil war, ^' by making resistance des- 
perate." At the approach of so overwhelmiug a force the insur- 
gents laid down their arms, and gave assurance of submission, and 
craved the oLemeaoj of government. It was extended to thenu 
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A few were tried for treason, but were not convicted ; but as 
some spirit of discontent was still manifest, Major-General Mor- 
gan was stationed with a detachment for the winter, in the dis- 
afiected region. 

The paternal care with which Washington watched, at all 
times, oyer the welfare of the country, was manifested in a letter 
to General Hamilton, who had remained with the army. ^ Press 
the Governors to be pointed in ordering the officers under their 
respective commands to march back with tiieir respective corps; 
and to see tiiat the inhabitants meet with no disgraceful insults 
or injuries from them.'^ 

It must have been a proud satis&ction to Washington to have 
put down, without an effiision of blood, an insurrection which, at 
one time, threatened such serious consequences. In a letter to 
Mr. Jay, who had recently gone minister to England, he writes: 
^^The insurrection in the western counties of tiiis State will be 
represented differently, according to the wishes of some and the 
prejudices of others, who may exhibit it as an evidence of what 
has be^i predicted, ' that we are unable to govern ourselves.* 
Under this view of the subject, I am happy in giving it to you as 
the general opinion, that this event, having happened at the time 
it did, was fortunate, although it will be attended with consider- 
able expense.'' 

After expressing lus opinion that the ' selfcreated societies' 
who were laboring to effect some revolution in the government, 
were the fomenters of these western disturbances, he adds : '* It 
has afforded an occasion for the people of this country to show 
their abhorrence of the result and their attachment to the consti 
tution and the laws ; for I believe that five times the number of 
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militia that was required, would have come forward, if it had beea 
neoessarj, in support of them. 

'' The spirit which blazed out on this occasion, as soon as the 
object was fullj understood and the lenient measures of the gov- 
ernment were made known to the people, deserves to be com- 
mimicated. There are instances of g^ieral officers going at the 
head of a single troop, and of light companies ; of field officers, 
when they came to the place of rendezvous, and found no com 
mand for them in that grade, turning into the ranks and proceed- 
ing as private soldiers, under their own captains ; and of numbers, 
possessing the first fortunes in the country, standing in the ranks 
as private men, and marching day by day, with their knapsacks 
and haversaicks at their backs, sleeping on straw with a single 
blanket in a soldier's tent^ during the frosty nights which we 
have had, by way of example to others. Nay, more, many young 
Quakers, of the first families, character, and property, not dis- 
couraged by the elders, have turned into the ranks and marched 
with the troops. 

" These things have terrified the insui^gents, who had no con- 
ception that such a spirit prevailed ; but while the thunder only 
rumbled at a distance, were boasting of their strength and wish 
ing for and threatening the militia by turns ; intimating that the 
arms they should take from them would soon become a magazinn 
in their heads." 
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WiUHIIfQT01l*8 DKNI7NCXATION OV SBLF-CRSATSD 0OCISTI19— HOT BKUBRBD BT 
CXmOBEW— CAMPAIOH OF GESTBIUIi WATHS — MAMnSOK BEFOSn A PLAK 
FOR TBX SEDEMPTION OF THE PUBLIC DEBT — ^AHD OOIBES FBOX HIS POeT 
AB 8BCSETABT OF THK TRIEASITBT — IB 8I7CCEKDBD BT OUVEB WOLOOTT — 
BBKOBATlOir OF KIRNC— ffUOCBBDBD BT TAM W H I FBOKSaiHCt— CUMB OF 
THB BESaiOB. 

In his speech on the opening of GongresB (November IQth), 
Washington, in adverting to the insnrrection in Western Penn- 
sylvania^ did not hesitate to denounce <^ certain self-created so- 
cieties " as '^ fomenters of it" After detailing its commencement 
and progress, he observes : '* While there is cause to lament that 
occurrences of this nature should have disgraced the name or inter- 
rupted the tranquillity of any part of our community, or should have 
diverted to a new application any portion of the public resources, 
there are not wanting real and substantial consolations for the 
misfortune. It has demonstrated, that our prosperity rests on 
solid foundations i by furnishing an additional proof that my fel- 
low-citizens understand the true principles of government and lib- 
erty ; that they feel their inseparable union ; that, notwithstand 
ing al! the devices which have been used to sway them from their 
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interest and duty, they are now as ready to maintain the author- 
ity of the laws against licentious invasions, as they were to defend 
their rights against nsorpation. It has been a spectacle, dis- 
playing to the highest advantage the valae of repablican govern- 
ment, to behold the most and least wealthy of oar citizens stand- 
ing in the same ranks as private soldiers ; preeminently distin- 
goished by being the army of the constitution ; undeterred by a 
march <^ three hundred miles over rugged mountains, by the ap- 
proach of an inclement season, or by any other discouragement. 
Nor ought I to omit to acknowledge the efficacious and patriotic 
codperation which I have experienced from the chief magistrates 
of the States to which my requisitions have been addressed. 

" To every description, indeed, of citizens, let praise be given ; 
but let them persevere in their affectionate vigilance over that 
precious depository of American happiness, the constitution of 
the United States. Let them cherish it, too, for the sake of those 
who, from every clime, are daily seeking a dwelling in our land. 
And when, in the calm moments of reflection, they shall have re- 
traced the origin and progress of the insurrection, let them deter- 
mine whether it has not been fomented by combinations of men, 
who, careless of consequences, and disregarding the unerring 
truth, that those who arouse cannot always appease, a civil con- 
vulsion, have disseminated from ignorance or perversion of facts, 
suspicions, jealousies, and accTisations of the whole government*' 

This denunciation of the '^ self-created societies " was a bold 
step, by which he was sure to incur their resentment It was not 
relished by some members of the Senate, but the majority gave it 
their approval. In the House, where the opposition party was 
most powerful, this passage of the President's speech gave rise 
to much altercation, and finally, the majority showed their disap- 
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probation bj pasadng it over in silence in the address voted in 
reply. 

The "self-created societies," however, which had spmng up 
in yaiioiis parts of the Union, had received their death-blow ; 
they soon became odious in the public eye, and gradually disap* 
peared ; following the &te of the Jacobin clubs in France. 

It was with great satisfaction that Washington had been able 
to announce favorable intelligence of the campaign of General 
Wayne against the hostile Indians west of the Ohio. That brave 
commander had conducted it with a judgment and prudence little 
oompatible with the hare-brained appellation he had acquired by 
his rash exploits during the Revolution. Leaving his winter en- 
campment on the Ohio, in the spring (of 1794), he had advanced 
cautiously into the wild country west of it ; skirmishing with 
bands of lurking savages, as he advanced, and establishing posts 
to keep up communication and secure the transmission of supplies. 
It was not until the 8th of August that he arrived at the junction 
of the rivers An Glaize and Miami, in a fertile and populous re- 
gion, where the Western Indians had their most important vil- 
lages. Here he threw up some works, which he named Fort De- 
fiance. Being strengthened by eleven hundred mounted volun- 
teers from Kentucky, his force exceeded that of the savage warriors 
who had collected to oppose him, which scarcely amounted to two 
thousand men. These, however, were strongly encamped in the 
vicinity of Fort Miami, a British post, about thirty miles distant, 
and far within the limits of the United States, and seemed pre- 
pared to give battle, expecting, possibly to be aided by the Brit- 
ish garrison. Wayne's men were eager for a fight, but he, remem- 
bering the iDstructions of government, restrained his fighting pro- 
peBsities. In a letter to his old comrade Knox, secretary of war. 
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he writes, '^Though now prepared to Btrike, I hare thought pro 
per to make the enemy a last orertore of peace, nor am I with- 
out hopes that they will listen to iV* 

His overture was inefiectaal; or rather the reply he received 
was such as to leave him in doubt <^ the intentions of the enemy. 
He advanced, therefore, with the precautions he had hith^to ol^ 
served, hoping to be met in the course of his march by depntiea 
on peacefol missions. 

On the 20tfa, being arrived near to the enemy's poeitiouy his 
advanced guard was fired upon by an ambosh of the enemy cean- 
cealed in a thicket, and was compelled to retreat The gaaenl 
now ordered an attack of horse and foot upon the enemy^s posi- 
tion ; the Indians were roused from their lair with the point of 
the bayonet ; driven, fighting for more than two miles, throng 
thick woods, and pursued with great slaughter, until within gmi- 
shot of the British fort << We remained,** writes the general, 
*<three days and nights on the banks of the Miami, in front of 
the field of battle, during which time all the houses and com 
were consumed, or otherwise destroyed, for a considerable distance 
both above and below Fort Miami ; and we were witliin pistol- 
shot of the garrison of that place, who were compelled to remain 
quiet spectators of this general devastation and conflagration/* 

It was trusted that this decisive battle, and the wide ravages 
of villages and fields of com with which it was succeeded, would 
bring the Indians to their senses, and compel them to solicit the 
peace which they had so repeatedly rejected. 

In his official address to Congress, Washington had urged the 
adoption of some definite plan for the redemption of the public 
debt A plan was reported by Mr. Hamilton, 20th January, 
1795, which he had digested and prepared on the basis of ^ 
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actnal rerennes, for tlie farther support of public credit. The re- 
port embraced a comprehenBiye view of the system which he had 
pursaed, and made some recommendations, which afler much de- 
bate were adopted 

So closed Mr. Hamilton's labors as Secretary of the Treasury. 
He had long meditated a retirement from his post, the pay of 
which was inadequate to the support of his family, but had post- 
poned it, first, on account of the accusations brought against him 
in the second Congress, and of which he awaited the investiga- 
tion ; secondly, in consequence of events which rendered the pros- 
pect of a continuance of peace precarious. But these reasons no 
longer operating, he gave notice, on his return from the Western 
country, that on the last day of the ensuing mondi of January he 
should give in his resignation. He did so, and received the fol- 
lowing note from Washington on the subject : ^' After so long an 
experience of your public services, I am naturally led, at this mo- 
m^it of your departure from office (which it has always been my 
wish to prevent), to review them. In every relation which you 
have borne to me, I have found that my confidence in your tal- 
ents, exertions, and integrity has been well placed. I the more 
freely render this testimony of my approbation, because I speak 
from opportunities of information which cannot deceive me, and 
which furnish satisfactory proof of your title to public regard. 

** My most earnest wishes for your happiness will attend you in 
your retirement, and you may assure yourself of the sincere es- 
teem, regard, and friendship, of, dear sir, your afifectionate,'' &c.* 

Hamilton's reply manifests his sense of the kindness of this 
letter. ^' As often as I may recall the vexations I have endured,** 

• Writhigs, xL 16. 
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writes he, " your approbation will be a great and precious conso- 
lation. It was not without a struggle that I yielded to the very 
urgent motives which impelled me to relinquish a station in which 
I could hope to be in any degree instrumental in promoting the 
success of an administration under your direction. * * 
Whatever may be my destination hereafter, I entreat you to be 
persuaded (not the less from my having been sparing in profes- 
sions) that I shall never cease to render a just tribute to those 
eminent and excellent qualities, which have been already produc- 
tive of so many blessings to your country ; that you will always 
have my fervent wishes for your public and personal felicity, and 
that it will be my pride to cultivate a continuance of that esteem, 
regard, and friendship, of which you do me the honor to assure 
me. With true respect and affectionate attachment, I have the 
honor to be," Ac. * 

Hamilton was succeeded in office by Oliver Wolcott, of Con- 
necticut, a man of judgment and ability, who had served as 
comptroller, and was familiar with the duties of the office. 

Knox likewise had given in his resignation at the close of the 
month of December. '' After having served my country nearly 
twenty years," writes he to Washington, " the greatest portion 
of which under your immediate auspices, it is with extreme reluc- 
tance that I find myself constrained to withdraw from so honor- 
able a station. But the natural and powerful claims of a numer^ 
ous family will no longer permit me to neglect their essential in- 
terests. In whatever situation I shall be, I shall recollect your 
confidence and kindness, with all the fervor and purity of affec- 
tion of which a grateful heart is susceptible." 

• Writings, xL 16. 
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^'I cannot snffer yon,*' replies Washington, ^^to close yonr 
public service, without uniting with the satisfaction which must 
arise in your own mind from a conscious rectitude, my most per- 
fect persuasion that you have deserved well of your country. 

« My personal knowledge of your exertions, whilst it author- 
izes me to hold this language, justifies the sincere friendship 
which I have ever borne for you, and which will accompany you 
in every situation of life ; being, with affectionate regard, always 
yours," Ac 

There was always a kindly warmth in Washington's expressions 
towards the buoyant General Enox. Enox was succeeded in the 
war department by Colonel Timothy Pickering, at that time Post* 
master-General. 

The session of Congf^ closed on the dd of March, 1795. 
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Washington had watched the^rogress of the mission of Mr. Jay 
to England, with an anxious eye. He was aware that he had ex- 
posed his popularity to imminent hazard, by making an advance 
toward a negotiation with that power ; but what was of still 
greater moment with him, he was aware that the peace and hap- 
piness of his country were at stake on the result of that mission. 
It was, moreover, a mission of great delicacy, from the many in- 
tricate and difficult points to be discussed, and the various and 
mutual grounds of complaint to be adjusted. 

Mr. Jay, in a letter dated August 5th, 1794, had informed 
him confidentially, that the ministry were prepared to settle the 
matters in dispute upon just and liberal terms ; still, what those 
terms, which they conceived to be just and liberal, might prove 
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wh^i they came to be closely discussed, no one could prognosti 
cate. 

Washington hardly pennitted himself to hope for the com 
plete success of the mission. To * give and take,' he presumed 
would be the result. In the mean time there were so many hot 
heads and impetuous spirits at home to be managed and restrain 
ed, that he was anxious the negotiation might assume a decisive 
form and be brought to a speedy dose. He was perplexed too, 
by what, under existing circumstances, appeared piratical con 
duct) on the part of Bermudian priyateers persisting in capturing 
American vessels. 

At length, on the 7th of March, 1795, four days after the dose 
of the session of Congress, a treaty arrived which had been ne- 
gotiated by Mr. Jay, and signed by the ministers of the two 
nations on the 19th of November, and was sent out for ratifi- 
cation. 

In a letter to Washington, which accompanied the treaty, Mr. 
Jay wrote : '* To do more was impossible. I ought not to con 
ceal from you that the confidence reposed in your personal diarac 
ter was visible and usefiil throughout the negcftiation.^ 

Washington immediately made the treaty a dose study ; some 
of the provisions were perfectly satisfiiotory ; of others, he did 
not approve ; on the whole, he considered it a matter, to use his 
own expression, of ^ give and take,' and bdieving the advantages 
to outweigh the objections, and that, as Mr. Jay alleged, it was 
the best treaty attainable, he made up his mind to ratify it, should 
it be approved by the Senate. 

As a system of predetermined hostility to the treaty, how 
ever, was already manifested, and efforts were made to awak^ 
popular jealousy concerning it, Washington kept its provisions 
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secret, that the public mind might not be preoccupied on the sub* 
ject In the course of a few days, howeyer, enough leaked out 
to be seized upon by the opposition press to excite public dis- 
trust, though not enough to convey a distinct idea of the merits 
of the instrument. In fact, the people were predisposed to con- 
demn, because yexbd that any overtures had been made toward 
a negotiation, such overtures having been stigmatized as coward- 
ly and degrading. If it had been necessary to send aminister to 
England, said they, it should have been to make a downright de- 
mand of reparation for wrongs inflicted on our commerce, and 
the immediate surrender of the Western posts. 

In the mean time Jay arrived on the 28th of May, and found 
that during his absence in Europe he had been elected governor 
of the State of New York ; an honorable election, there suit of no 
effort nor intrigue, but of the public sense entertained by his na- 
tive State, of his pure and exalted merit He, in consequence, 
resigned the office of Chief Justice of the United States. 

In the course of this month arrived Mr. Adet, who had been 
appointed by the French government to succeed Mr. Fauchet as 
minister to the United States. He brought with him the colors 
of France which the Convention had instructed him to present as 
a testimonial of friendship, in return for the American flag which 
had been presented by Mr. Monroe. The presentation of the 
colors was postponed by him for the present. 

The Senate was convened by Washington on the 8th of June, 
nd the treaty of Mr. Jay was liud before it, with its accompany- 
ing documents. The session was with closed doors, discussions 
were long and arduous, and the treaty underwent a scrutinizinjr 
examination. The twelfth article met with especial objections. 

This artide provided for a direct trade between the United 
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States and the British West India Islands, in American vessels 
not exceeding seventy tons burden, conveying the produce of the 
States or of the Islands ; but it prohibited the exportation of 
molasses, sugar, coffee, cocoa, or cotton, in American vessels, 
either from the United States or the Islands, to any part of the 
world. Under this article it was a restricted intercourse, but 
Mr. Jay considered the admission even of small vessels, to the 
trade of these islands, an important advantage to the conmieroe 
of the United States. He had not suffidendy adverted to the &ct 
that, among the prohibited articles, cotton was also a product of 
the Southern States. Its cultivation had been but recently intro- 
duced there ; so that when he sailed for Europe hardly sufficient 
had been raised for domestic consumption, and at the time of 
signing the treaty very little, if any, had been exported. Still it 
was now becoming an important staple of the South, and h^ice 
tiie objection of the Senate to this article of the treaty. On the 
24th of June two-thirds of the Senate, the constitutional majority, 
voted for the ratification of the treaty, stipulating, however, that 
an article be added suspending so much of the twelfUi article as 
respected the West India trade, and that the President be re- 
quested to open, without delay, further negotiation on this head. 

Here was a novel case to be determined. Gould the Senate 
be considered to have ratified the treaty before the insertion of 
this new article 1 Was the act complete and final, so as to ren- 
der it unnecessary to refer it back to that bodyl Could 
the President put his final seal upon an act before it was 
complete 1 After much reflection, Washington was satisfied of 
the propriety of ratifying the treaty with the qualification im 
posed by the Senate. 

In the mean time the popular disoontant which had been ex 
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cited conoerning the treaty was daily increasing. The secrecy 
whidi had been maintained with regard to its provisions was 
wrestedinto a cause of offence. Republics should have no secrets. 
The Senate should not have deliberated on the treaty with closed 
doors. 

Such was lihe irritable condition of the public mind when, on 
the 29th of June, a senator of the United States (Mr. Mason of 
Virginia) sent an abstract of Uie treaty to be published in a lead- 
ing opposition paper in Philadelphia. 

The whole country was immediately in a blaze. Beside the 
opposition party, a portion of the Cabinet was against the ratifi- 
cation. Of course it received but a faltering support, while the 
attack upon it was vehement and sustained. The assailants 
seemed determined to carry their point by storm. Meetings to 
oppose the ratification were held in Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and Charleston. The smaller towns throughout 
the Union followed their example. In New York, a copy of the 
treaty was burnt before the governor's house. In Philadelphia, 
it was suspoided on a pole, carried about the streets, and finally 
burnt in front of the British minister's house, amid the shoutings 
of the populace. The whole country seemed determined, by 
prompt and damorous manifestations of dissatis&ction, to make 
Washington give way. 

He saw their purpose ; he was aware of the odious points of 
view on whidi the treaty might justly be placed ; his own opinion 
was not particularly favorable to it; but he was convinced dia 
it was better to ratify it, in the manner the Senate had advised, 
and with the reservation already mentioned, than to suffer mat- 
ters to remain in their present unsettled and precarious state. 

Before he could act upon this conviction a new difficulty arose 
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to suspend his resolution. News came that the order of the 
British government of the 8th of June, 1793, for the seizure of 
provisions in vessels going to French ports, was renewed. 
Washington instantly directed that a strong memorial should be 
drawn up against this order ; as it seemed to &vor a construction 
of the treaty which he was determined to resist. While this 
memorial was in course of preparation, he was called off to 
Mount Vernon. On his way thither, though little was said to 
him on the subject of the treaty, he found, he says, from indurect 
diMsourses, that endeavors were making to place it in all the 
odious points of view of which it was susceptible, and in some 
which it would not admit. 

The proceedings and resolves of town meetings, also, savoring 
as he thought of party prejudice, were forwarded to him by ex- 
press, and added to his disquiet ^ Party disputes are now car- 
ried to such a length," writes he, " and truth is so enveloped in 
mist and false representation, that it is extremely difficult to 
know through what channel to seek it. This difficulty, to one 
who is of no party, and whose sole wish is to pursue with unde- 
viating steps a path, which would lead this country to respecta- 
bility, wealth, and happiness, is exceedingly to be lamented. But 
such, for wise purposes it is presumed, is the turbulence of human 
passions in party disputes, when victory more than truth is the 
palm contended for, that ' the post of honor is a private station,^ " ♦ 

The opposition made to the treaty from meetings in different 
parts of the Union, gave him the most serious uneasiness, from 
the effect it might have on the relations with Flrance and Eng« 
land. His reply (July 28th) to an address from the selectmen 

• Writings, xi. 40. 
VOL. V. — 10 
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of Boston, contains the spirit of his replies to other addresses of 
ihe kind, and shows the principles which influenced him in r^ard 
to the treaty : 

In every act of my administration," sud he, '^ I have sought the 
happiness of my fellow-dtizens. My system for the attainment 
of this object has uniformly been to overlook all personal, local, 
and partial considerations ; to contemplate the United States as 
one great whole; to confide that sudden impressions, when 
erroneous, would yield to candid reflection ; and to consult only 
the substantial and permanent interests of our country. 

'' Nor nave I departed from this line of conduct, on the occa- 
sion which has produced the resolutions contained in your letter* 

'^ Without a predilection for my own judgment I have weighed 
with attention, every argument which has at any time been 
brought into view. But the constitution is the guide whidi I 
never can abandon. It has assigned to the President the power 
of making treaties with the advice and consent of the Senate. It 
was, doubtiess, supposed that these two branches of government 
would combine, without passion, and with the best means of in- 
formation, those facts and principles upon which the success of 
our foreign relations will always depend ; that they ought not to 
substitute for their own conviction, the opinions of others, or to 
seek truth through any channel but that of a temperate and well- 
informed investigation. 

*^ Under this persuasion, I have resolved on the manner of 
executing the duty before me. To the high responsibility of it, I 
freely submit, and you, gentiemen, are at liberty to make these sen- 
timents known as the grounds of my procedure. While I feel the 
most lively gratitude for the many instances of approbation from 
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my country, I can no otherwise deserve it, than by obeying the 
dictates of my conscience." * 

The violence of the opposition increased. Washington per- 
ceived that the prejudices against the treaty were more extensive 
than was generally imagined. " How should it be otherwise,** 
said he, '' when no stone has been left unturned that could impress 
on the minds of the people the most arrant misrepresentation of 
facts ; that their rights have not only been neglected^ but absolutely 
gold; that there are no reciprocal advantages in the treaty ; that 
the benefits are all on the side of Great Britain ; and what seems 
to have had more weight with them than all the rest, and to have 
been most pressed, that the treaty is made with the design to 
oppress the French, in open violation of our treaty with that 
nation ; and contrary, too, to every principle of gratitude and 
sound policy." 

Never, during his administration, had he seen a crisis, in his 
judgment, so pregnant with interesting events, nor one from which, 
whether viewed on one side or the other, more was to be appre- 
hended. 

If the treaty were ratified, the partisans of the French, "or 
raiher," said he, "of war and confusion" would excite them to 
hostility ; if not ratified, there was no foreseeing the consequences 
as it respected Great Britain. It was a crins, he said, that most 
eminently called upon the administration to be wise and tem- 
perate, as well as firm. The public clamor continued, and in- 
duced a reiterated examination of the subject; but did not shake 
his purpose. " There is but one straight course^^^ said he, " and 
that is to seek truth and pursue it steadily, ^^ f 

* Writings. Sparks, xi. 42. 

t See Lettera to Edmimd Bandolph. Writings, xi. pp. 46-51. 
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The difficult and intricate questions pressing upon the attention 
of government left Washington little mood to enjoy the retire- 
ment of Mount Vernon, being constantly in doubt whether his 
presence in Philadelphia were not necessary. In his letters to 
Bandolphy he requested to be kept continually advised on this 
head. *^ While I am in office I shall never suffer private con- 
venience to interfere with what I conceive to be my official duty." 
^' I do not require more than a day's nodce to repair to the seat 
of government" 

His promptness was soon put to the test. Early in August 
came a mysterious letter, dated July 81, from Mr. Pickering, the 
secretary of war. 

<< On the subject of the treaty," writes Pickering, '^ I confer 
[ feel extreme solicitude^ and for a epeckU reason, which can be 
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commimicaied to you only in person. I entreat, therefore, that 
you will return with all convenient speed to the seat of govern- 
ment. In the meanwhile, for the reason above referred to, I 
pray you to decide on no important political measure, in whatever 
form it may be presented to you. Mr. Wolcott and I (Mr. Brad« 
ford concurring) waited on Mr. Bandolph, and urged his writing 
to request your return. He wrote in our presence, but we con- 
cluded a letter from one of us also expedient With the utmost 
sincerity I subscribe myself yours and my country's friend. This 
letter is for your own eye alone.'* 

The receipt of this enigmatical letter induced Washington to 
cut short his sojourn at Mount Vernon, and hasten to Philadel* 
phia. He arrived there on the 11th of August ; and on the same 
day received a solution of the mystery. A despatch written by 
Fauchet, the French minister, to his government in the preceding 
month of November, was placed in Washington's hands with a 
translation of it made by Mr. Pickering. The despatch had been 
found on board of a French privateer, captured by a British frig- 
ate, and had been transmitted to the ministry. Lord Orenville, 
finding it contained passages relating to the intercourse of Mr. 
Bandolph, the American secretary of state, with Mr. Fauchet, 
had sent it to Mr. Hammond, the British minister in Philadel 
phia. He had put it into the hands of Mr. Wolcott, the secre 
tary of the treasury, who had shown it to the secretary of war and 
the attorney-general ; and the contents had been considered so 
extraordinary as to call forth the mysterious letter entreating the 
prompt return of Washington. 

The following passages in Fauchet's intercepted despatch re- 
lated ti the Western insurrection and the proclamation of Wash 
ington 
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'^ Two or three days before the proclamation was published, 
and of coarse before the cabinet had resolved on its measures, the 
secretary of state came to my house. All his countenance was 
grief. He requested of me a private conversation. It- was all 
over, he said to me ; a civil war is about to ravage our unhappy 
country. Four men, by their talents, their influence, and their 
energy, may save it But, debtors of English merchants, they 
will be deprived of their liberty if they take the smallest step. 
Gould you lend them instantaneously fimds to shelter them £K>m 
English prosecution? This inquiry astonished me much. It 
was impossible for me to make a satisfactory answer. Tou know 
my want of power and deficiency in pecuniary means." ♦ » • 
^ Thus, with some thousands of ddlars, the Bepublic could have 
decided on civil war or peace. Thus the eonscienoes of tie pre- 
tended patriots of America have already their prioe/*-^^* What will 
be the old age of this government, if it is thus already de- 
crepit ? ** 

The perusal of the letter gave Washington deep perplexity 
and concern. He revolved the matter in his mind in silence. 
The predominant object of his thoughts recently had been to put 
a stop to the public agitation on the subject of the treaty ; and 
he postponed any new question of difficulty until decided meas- 
ures had laid the other at rest On the next day, therefore, 
(12th,) he brought before the cabinet the question of immediate 
ratification. All the members were in favor of it excepting Mr. 
Randolph ; he had favored it before the news of the British pro* 
vision order, but now pronounced it unadvisable, until that order 
were revoked, and there should be an end of the war between 
France and England. This led to further discussion, and it was 
finally agreed to ratify the treaty immediately ; but to accom- 
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panjthe ratification with a strong memorial against the pro* 
vision order. The ratification was signed by Washington on the 
18th of August 

His condnct towards Randolph, in the interim, had been as 
nsnal, but now that the despatch of public business no longer de- 
manded the entire attention of the cabinet, he proceeded to clear 
np the doubts occasioned by the intercepted despatch. Accord* 
ingly, on the following day, as Randolph entered the cabinet^ 
Washington, who was conversing with Pickering and Wolcott^ 
rose and handed to him the letter of Fauchet, asking an explana- 
tion of the questionable parts. 

Eandolph appears to have been less agitated by the piodno* 
tion of the letter, than hurt that the inquiry concerning it had 
not first been made of him in private. He postponed making any 
specific reply, until he should have time to examine the letter at 
his leisure ; and observed on retiring, that, after the treatment he 
had experienced, he could not think of remaining in office a mo- 
ment longer. 

In a letter to the President the same day he writes : " Tour 
confidence in me, sir, has been unlimited, and I can truly aflSim 
unabused. My sensations, then, cannot be concealed, when I 
find that confidence so suddenly withdrawn, without a word or 
distant hint being previously dropped to me. This, sir, as I men- 
tioned in your room, is a situation in which I cannot hold my 
present office, and therefore I hereby resign it. 

*' It will not, however, be concluded from hence that I mean 
to relinquish the inquiry. No, sir ; very far fiK>m it I will also 
meet any inquiry ; and to prepare for it, if I learn there is a 
chance of overtaking Mr. Fauchet before he sail% I will go to him 
immediately. 
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^' I have to beg the favor of you to permit me to be famished 
irith a copy of the letter, and I will prepare an answer to it $ 
which I perceive that I cannot do as I wish, merely npon the few 
hasty memoranda which I took with my pencil. 

'< I am satisfied, sir, that you will acknowledge one piece of 
justice to be due on the occasion : which is, that, until an inquiry 
can be made, the affair shall continue in secrecy under your in* 
junction. For, after pledging myself for a more specific investi- 
gation of all the suggestions, I here most solemnly deny that any 
overture came from me, which was to produce money to me or 
any others for me ; and that in any manner, directly or indi- 
rectly, was a shilling ever received by me ; nor was it ever con- 
templated by me, that one shilling should be applied by Mr. 
Fauchet to any purpose relative to the insurrection.'' 

Washington, in a reply on the following day, in which he ac- 
cepted his resignation, observes : ^^ Whilst you are in pursuit of 
means to remove the strong suspicions arising from this letter, no 
disclosure of its contents will be made by me ; and I will enjoin 
the same on the public officers who are acquainted with the pur- 
port of it, unless something will appear to render an explanation 
necessary on the part of the govemment, and of which I will be 
the judge." 

And on a subsequent occasion he writes : " No man would 
rejoice more than I to find that the suspicions which have resulted 
£rom the intercepted letter were unequivocally and honorably re- 
moved." 

Mr. Fauchet, in the mean time, having learnt previous to em* 
barkation, that his despatch had been intercepted, wrote a dec- 
laration, denying that Mr. Bandolph had ever indicated a wil« 
lingness to receive money for personal objects, and affirming 
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that he had had no intention to say any thing in his letter to 
his goyenunent, to the disadvantage of Mr. Randolph's char- 
acter.* 

Mr. Bandolph now set to work to prepare a pamphlet in ex* 
planation of his conduct, intimating to his friends, that in the 
coarse of his vindicationy he wonld bring things to view which 
would affect Washington more than any thing which had yet 
appeared.! 

While thus occupied he addressed several notes to Washing* 
ton, requiring information on various points, and received concise 
answers to all his queries. 

On one occasion, where he had required a particular paper, 
he published in the Gazette an extract from his note to Washing- 
ton ; as if fearing the request might be denied, lest the paper in 
question should lay open many confidential and delicate matters. 

In reply, Washington writes : *^ That you may have no cause 
to complain of the withholding of any paper, however private and 
confidential, which you shall think necessary in a case of so serious 
a nature, I have directed that you should have the inspection of 
my letter of the 22d of July, agreeably to your request,, and you 
are at full liberty to publish, without reserve, any and every pri« 
vate and confidential letter I ever wrote to you ; nay, more, every 
word I ever uttered to you or in your hearing, from whence you 
can derive any advantage in your vindication. I grant this per^ 
mission, inasmuch as the extract alluded to manifestly tends to 
impress on the public an opinion, that something was passed be- 
tween us, which you should disclose with reluctance, fiK>m mo- 
tives of delicacy with respect to me. • * * That public will 

* Sparks' WriUngs of Washington, zi. 90. f Writings, zl 89. 

VOL. V. — 10* 
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jadg«, when it comes to see yonr yindication, how far and how 
proper it has been for yon to publish private and confidential 
communications which oftentimes have been written in a hurry, 
and sometimes without even copies being taken ; and it will, I 
hope, appreciate my motiTes, even if it should condemn my pro* 
dence, in allowing you the unlimited license herein contained.*' 

The merit of this unlimited license will be properly under* 
stood when it is known that, at this time^ Washington was 
becoming more and more the object of the malignant attacks of 
the press. The ratification of the treaty had opened the vials of 
party wrath against him. '^ His military and political character,*' 
we are told, << was attacked with equal violence, and it was aver« 
red that he was totally destitute of merit, either as a soldier or a 
statesman. He was charged with having violated the constitu* 
tion, in negotiating a treaty without the previous advice of the 
Senate^ and that he had embraced within that treaty subjects be- 
longing ezclusivelj to the legislature, for which an impeachment 
was publicly suggested. Nay more, it was asserted that he had 
drawn from the treasury, for his private use, more than the salary 
annexed to his office.** * 

This last charge, so incompatible with the whole character 
and conduct of Washington, was fully refuted by the late Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, who explained that the President never 
himself touched any part of the compensation attached to his 
office, but that the whole was received and disbursed by the gen- 
tleman who superintended the expenses of his household. That 
the expenses at some times exceeded, and at other times fell short 

• See Uanhall'g Wuhington, vol iL p. 870. 
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of the qnarter'B allowance ; bat that the aggregate fell within the 
allowance for the year. 

At this time the General Assembly of Maryland made a 
nnanimons resolution to the following efiect: that '* observing 
with deep concern, a series of efforts, by indirect insinuation or 
open iDvediyey to detach from the first magistrate of the Union, 
the well-earned confidence of his fellow-citicens ; they think it 
their duty to declare, and they do hereby declare their unabated 
reliance on the wtegrity^ judgment^ and patrioHsm of the President 
of the United States.*' 

In a reply to the Governor of Maryland, Washington ob- 
served: ^^At any time the expression of such a sentiment would 
have been considered as highly honorable and flattering. At the 
present, when the voice of malignancy is so high-toned, and no 
attempts are left unessayed to destroy all confidence in the con- 
stituted authorities of this country, it is peculiarly grateful to my 
sensibility." • • • 

** I have long since resolved, for the present time at leasts to 
let my calumniators proceed without any notice being taken of 
their inrectives by myself, or by any others, with my participation 
or knowledge. Their views, I dare say, are readily perceived 
by all the exiHghtened and well-disposed part of the community; 
and by the records of my administration, and not by the Toice of 
faction, I expect to be acquitted or condemned hereafter.** 

The vindication which Mr. Bandolph had been preparing, 
appeared in December. In this, ho gave a narrative of the prin* 
cipal events relating to the case, his correspondence with the 
President, and the whole of the French minister's letter. He en 
deavord to explain those parts of the letter which "had brought the 
purity of his conduct in question; but, as has been observed, ^'he 
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had a difiSctilt task to perfomiy as he was obliged to picre a nega- 
tive, and to explain vagne expressions and insinuations connected 
with his name in Fauchet's letter.'** 

Fauchet himself furnished the best vindication in his certifi« 
cate above mentioned ; bat it is difficult to reconcile his certificate 
with the language of his official letter to his government We 
are rather inclined to attribute to misconceptions and hasty in- 
ferences of the French minister, the construction put by him 
in his letter, on the conversation he had held with Mr. Ban- 
dolph. 

The latter injured his cause by the embittered feelings mani- 
fested in his vindication, and the asperity with which he spoke 
of Washington there and elsewhere. He deeply regretted it in 
after life, and in a letter to the Hon. Bushrod Washington, 
written in 1810, he says : << I do not retain the smallest degree 
of that feeling which roused me fifteen years ago, against some 
individuals. * * * If I could now present myself before 
your venerated uncle, it would be my pride to confess my con- 
trition, that I sofiered my irritation, let the cause be what it 
might, to use some of those expressions respecting him, which, at 
this moment of indifference to the ideas of the world, I wish to 
recall, as being inconsistent with my subsequent conviction. My 
life will, I hope, be sufficiently extended for the recording of my 
sincere opinion of his virtues and merit, in a style which is not 
the result of a mind merely debilitated by misfortune, but of that 
Christian philosophy on which alone I depend for inward tran- 
quillity." t 



• Note of Mr. Sparks. Washington's Writilngs, zi. 90. 

f ManhaU's Life of Waabington, 2d edition, voL ii. note zz. 
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After a considerable int^ral from the resignation of Ban^ 
dolphy Colonel Pickering was transferred to the Department of 
StatCy and Mr. James McHenry was appointed Secretary of War. 
The office of Attorney-General becoming vacant by the death of 
Mr. Bradford, was offered to Mr. Charles Lee of Virginia, and 
accepted by him on the last day of November. 

Daring the late agitations, George Washington Lafayette, the 
son of the Oeneral, bad arrived at Boston under the name of 
Motier, accompanied by his tutor, M. Frestel, and had written to 
Washington apprising him of his arrivaL It was an embarrassing 
moment to Washington. The letter excited his deepest sensi- 
Dility, Imnging with it recollections of Lafayette's merits, services, 
and sufferings, and of their past friendship, and he resolved to 
become '^father, friend, protector, and supporter" to his son. 
But he must proceed with caution ; on account of his own official 
character as Executive of the United States, and of the position 
of Lafayette in regard to the French government Caution, also, 
was necessary, not to endanger the situation of the young man 
himself, and of his mother and friends whom he had left behind. 
Philadelphia would not be an advisable residence for him at 
present, until it was seen what opinions would be excited by his 
arrival ; as Washington would for some time be absent from the 
seat of government, while all the foreign functionaries were re- 
siding there, particularly those of his own nation. Washington 
suggested, therefore, that he should enter for the present as a 
student at the University in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and en- 
gaged to pay all the expenses for the residence there of himself 
and his tutor. These and other suggestions were made in a pri* 
vate and confidential letter to Mr. Gkrge Cabot of Boston, Senator 
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of the United States, whose kind services he enlisted in the 
matter. 

It wafl sdbseqnently thought best that yoong Lafayette should 
proceed to New York, and remain in retirement, at the conntry 
house of a friend in its vicinity, pursuing his studies with his tutor, 
until Washington should direct otherwise. 
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CHAPTEK XXIX. 
XEEmra of coHaBEss — ^washivotoh's official suiocabt of the vynm 

OF XBB TBAB— OOBDIAX* BEHWMM l (HT THB lOrATB-— FABIXAL BUUB OF 
XHB HOU8B— WISBIKOTOH's FOOIIOK AUD FSELOrOa WITH BBQABO TO 
EMGLAHD^ AS BHOWH BT HIMRKT.F — ^MB. ADET FBESKRTB THB COLOB8 OF 
FBAHCE^-THB IBBATT BBTCBBBD— FBOCKBDHrGS THBBBUPOH-^-TBOICAS 
FDrOKBBT BBBIORS AS lUHlBZVB AT IXMrDOH-^BITFini KINO APJfOlllTBD IB 
HIS FLACSB — ^WASBDIGnOM*8 YIEW OF IHB FOUXIGAL GAKFAIOX— JBFFBB* 

bob's fbabs of ab AmacPT to sow dibsbbbiob bxtwbeb hdc abi> 

WASHIBaiOB— >]CB. MOBBOB BB0A2.LBD ABD C. a FIBOKBBr AFTOIBTBD 
IB BIB BIXAI>— BBSBBTFOL FOUCT OF FBABGB. 

In his speech at the opening of the session of Gongress in Decem- 
ber, Washington presented a cheerful smnmary of the events of 
the year. '<I trust I do not deceive myself*' said he, '^ while I 
indulge the persuasion, that I have never met you at any period 
when, more than at present, the situation of our public affiiirs has 
afforded just cause for mutual congratulation, and for inviting 
you to join with me in profound gratitude to the Author of aU 
good, for the numerous and extraordinary blessings we enjoy.** 

And first he announced that a treaty had been concluded pro- 
visionally, by General Wayne, with the Indians northwest of the 
Ohio^ by which the termination of the long, expensive, and dis- 
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tressing war with those tribes was placed at the option of the 
United States. ** In the adjustment of the terms," said he, '^ the 
satisfaction of the Indians was deemed an object worthy no less 
of the policy than of the liberality of the United States, as the 
necessary basis of durable tranquillity. This object, it is be- 
lieved, has been fully attained. The articles agreed upon will 
immediately be laid before the Senate, for their consideration.'' * 

A letter from the Emperor of Morocco, recognizing a treaty 
which had been made with his deceased father, insured the con- 
tinuance of peace with that power. 

The terms of a treaty with the Dey and regency of Algiers 
had been adjusted in a manner to authorize the expectation of a 
speedy peace in that quarter, and the liberation of a number of 
American citizens from a long and grievous captivity. 

A speedy and satisfactory conclusion was anticipated of a 
negotiation with the court of Madrid, <^ which would lay the 
foundation of lasting harmony with a power whose Mendship,** 
said Washington, <^ we have uniformly and sincerely desired to 
cherish." 

Adverting to the treaty with Great Britain and its conditional 
ratification, the result on the part of his Britannic Majesty was 
yet unknown, but when ascertained, would immediately be placed 
before Congress. 

" In regard to internal affairs, every part of the Union gave 
indications of rapid and various improvement With burthens so 
light as scarcely to be perceived ; with resources fully adequate to 

* These preliminary articles were confirmed bj a definitive treaty con« 
eluded on the 7th of August. Wayne received high testimonials of appro- 
bfttion both from Congress and the President, and made a kind of triumphal 
entry into Philadelphia amid the enthusiastic acclamations of the people. 
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present exigencies; with goremments founded on the genuine 
principles of rational liberty; and with mild and wholesome laws, 
was it too much to say that our country exhibited a spectacle of 
national happiness never surpassed, if ever before equalled ? " 

In regard to the late insurrection : '' The misled," observes 
he, '^ have abandoned their errors, and pay the respect to our con- 
stitution and laws which is due from good citizens to the public 
authorities. These circumstances have induced me to pardon 
generally the offenders here referred to, and to extend forgiveness 
to those who had been adjudged to capital punishment." 

After recommending several objects to the attention of both 
Houses, he concludes by advising temperate discussion and mutual 
forbearance wherever there was a difference of opinion ; advice 
sage and salutary on all occasions, but particularly called for by 
the excited temper of the times. 

There was, as usual, a cordial answer from the Senate ; but, 
in the present House of Bepresentatives, as in the last one, the 
opposition were in the majority. In the response reported by a 
committee, one clause expressing undiminished confidence in the 
chief magistrate was demurred to ; some members afiSrmed, that, 
with them, it had been considerably diminished by a late transac- 
tion. After a warm altercation, to avoid a direct vote, the re- 
sponse was recommitted, and the clause objected to modified. 
The foUowing is the form adopted: <'In contemplating that 
spectacle of national happiness which our country exhibits, and 
of which you, sir, have been pleased to make an interesting sum- 
mary, permit us to acknowledge and declare the very great share 
which your zealous and faithful services have contributed to it, 
and to express the affectionate attachment which we feel for your 
character.** 
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The feelings and position of Washington with regard to Eng* 
land at this juncture, may be judged from a letter dated Decern* 
ber 22d, to Gouremeur Morris, then in London, and who was in 
occasional communication with Lord GrenviUe. Washington 
gives a detail of the various causes of complaint against the 
British government which were rankling in the minds of the 
American people, and which Morris was to mention, unofficiallyy 
should he converse with Lord Grenville on the subject *^ I give 
you these details," writes he, ^* as evidences of the impolitic con- 
duct of the British government towards these United States ; that 
it may be seen how difficult it has been for the Executive, under 
such an accumulation of irritating circumstances, to maintain the 
ground of neutrality which had been taken ; and at a tune when 
the remembrance of the aid we had received from France in the 
Bevolution was fresh in every mind, and while the partisans of 
that country were continually contrasting the a£fections of that 
people with the unfriendly disposition of the British ffovenmuint. 
And that, too, while their aum sufferings, during the war with the 
latter, had not been forgotten. 

** It is well known that peace has been (to borrow a modem 
phrase) the order of the day with me, since the disturbances in 
Europe first commenced. My policy has been, and will continne 
to be, while I have the honor to remain in the administration, to 
maintain friendly terms with, but be independent o^ all the na- 
tions of the earth ; to share in the broils of none ; to fulfil our 
own engagements ; to supply the wants and be carriers for them 
all. * * * Nothing short of self-respect, and that justice 
which is essential to a national character, ought to involve hb 
in war. 
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<< By a firm adherence to these principles, and to the neutral 
policy which has been adopted, I have brought on myself a tor* 
rent of abnse in the factions papers of this country, and from the 
enmity of the discontented of aD descriptions. But having no 
sinister objects in riew, I shall not be diverted from my course 
by these, nor any attempts which are, or shall be, made to with- 
draw the confidence of my constituents from me. I have nothing 
to ask ; and, discharging my duty, I have nothing to fear from 
invectiire. The acts of my administration will appear when I am 
no more^ and the intelligent and candid part of mankind will not 
condemn my conduct without recurring to them.** 

The first day of January, being "a day of general joy and 
congratulation,*' had been appointed by Washington to receive 
the colors of France, sent out by the Committee of Safety. On 
that day they were presented by Mr. Adet with an address, rep- 
resenting, in glowing language, the position of France, ^' strug- 
gling not only for her own Uberty, but for that of the human 
race. Assimilated to or rather identified with free people by the 
form of her government, she saw in them only friends and broth- 
ers. Long accustomed to regard the American people as her 
most faithful allies, she sought to draw closer the ties already 
formed in the fields of America, under the auspices of victory, 
over the ruins of tyranny." 

Washington received the colors with lively sensibility and a 
brief reply, expressive of the deep solicitude and high admiration 
produced by the events of the French struggle, and his joy that 
the interesting revolutionary movements of so many years had 
issued in the formation of a constitution designed to give perma- 
nency to the great object contended for. 

In February the treaty with Great Britain^ as modified by 
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the adnce of the Senate, came back ratified by the king of Great 
Britain, and on the last of the month a proclamation was issued 
by the President, declaring it to be the supreme law of the land. 

The opposition in the House of Representatiyes were offended 
that Washington should issue this proclamation before the sense 
of that body had been taken on the subject, and denied the power 
of the President and Senate to complete a treaty without its sanc- 
tion. They were bent on defeating it by refusing to pass the 
laws necessary to carry it into effect ; and, as a preliminary, 
passed a resolution requesting the President to lay before the 
House the instruction to Mr. Jay, and the correspondence and 
other documents relative to the treaty. 

Washington, bdieying that these papers could not be consti- 
tutionally demanded, resolved, he said, from the first moment, 
and from the fullest conviction of his mind, to resist the princ^Uf 
which was evidently intended to be established by the call of the 
House ; he only deliberated on the manner in which this could be 
done with the least bad consequences. 

After mature deliberation and with the assistance of the heads 
of departments and the Attorney-General, he prepared and sent 
in to the House an answer to their request In this he dwelt 
upon the necessity of caution and secrecy in foreign negotiations, 
as one cogent reason for vesting the power of making treaties in 
the President, with the advice and consent of the Senate, the 
principle on which that body was formed, confining it to a small 
number of members. 

To admit a right in the House of Representatives to demand 
and have all the papers respecting a foreign negotiation would, 
he observed, be to establish a dangerous precedent 

*< It did not occur to him," he added, " that the inspection of 
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ihe papers called for, could be relative to any purpose under the 
cognizance of the House of Bepresentatives, except that of an im- 
peachment, which the resolution had not expressed. He had no 
disposition to withhold any information which the duty of his sta- 
tion would permit, or the public good should require to be 
disclosed ; and, in fact, all the papers affecting the negotiation 
with Great Britain had been laid before the Senate, when the 
treaty itself had been communicated for their consideration and 
advice." 

After various further remarks, he concludes : ^^ As, therefore, 
it is perfectly clear to my understanding that the assent of the 
House of Representatives is not necessary to the validity of a 
treaty ; as the treaty with Great Britain exhibits itself in all the 
objects requiring legislative provision ; and on these, the papers 
called for can throw no light ; and as it is essential to the due 
administration of the government, that the boundaries fixed by 
the constitution between the different departments, should be ob- 
served, a just regard to the constitution and to the duty of my 
office, under all the circumstances of this case, forbid a compli- 
ance with your request" 

A resolution to make provision for carrying the treaty into 
effect, gave rise to an animated and protracted debate. Mean- 
while, the whole country became agitated on the subject ; meet- 
ings were held throughout the United States, and it soon became 
apparent that the popular feeling was with the minority in the 
House of Representatives, who favored the making of the necessary 
appropriations. The public will prevailed, and, on the last day 
of April, the resolution was passed, though by a close vote of 
fifty-one to forty-eight 

For some months past, Mr. Thomas Pinckney had been so* 
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licitODB to be relieired from his post of Minister Plenipotentiary si 
London, but the doubtful issue of the above dispute, and the 
difficulty of finding a fit substitute for him, had caused delay in 
the matter; for, as Mr. Hamilton observed: *<The importance, 
to our security and commerce, of a good understanding with 
Great Britain, rendered it very important that a man able^ and 
not disagreeable to that government, should be there." Such a 
man at length presented in Mr. Bufus King, of New Tork. He 
had vindicated the treaty with his pen in part of a series of 
papers signed Camillus; he had defended it by his manly and 
brilliant eloquence iA the Senate ; he was now about to quit his 
seat in that body. Hamilton, who knew him well, struck off his 
character admirably in a letter to the President ^'Mr. King,** 
writes he, '< is a remarkably well-informed man, a very judicious 
one, a man of address, a man of fortune and economy, whose 
situation affords just ground of confidence ; a man of unimpeach* 
able probity where he is known, a firm friend of the government, 
a supporter of the measures of the Plresident; a man who cannot 
but &el that he has strong pretensions to confidence and trust" 

Mr. King was nominated to the Senate on the 19th of Ma}', 
and his nomination was confirmed. On the Ist of June, this 
sessbn of Congress terminated. 

On the 12th of that month Washington, in a letter to Colonel 
Humphrey, then in Portugal, speaks of the recent political cam* 
'paign : <' The gazettes will give yon a pretty good idea of the 
state of politics and parties in this country, and will show you, at 
the same time, if Bache's Aurora is among them, in what manner 
I am attacked for persevering steadily in measures which, to me, 
appear necessary to preserve us, during the conflicts of belligerent 
powers, in a state of tranquillity. But these attacks, unjust and 
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unpleasant as they are, will occasion no change in my oondoc^ 
nor will they produce any other effect in my mind than to in- 
crease the solicitade which long since has taken £ut hold of my 
hearty to enjoy, in the shades of retirement, the consdlation of 
believing that I have rendered to my oonntry every service to 
which my abilities were competent— not from pecuniary or am* 
bitions motives, nor from a desire to provide for any men, further 
than their intrinsic merit entitled them, and surely not with a 
yiew of bringing my own relations into office. Malignity, there- 
fore, may dart its shafts, but no earthly power can deprive me of 
the satisfaction of knowing that I have not, in the whole course 
of my administration, committed an intentional error.'' 

On the same day (June 12th) Jefferson, writing from his re- 
tirement at Monticello^ to Mr. Monroe in Paris, showed himself 
sensitive to the influence of Washington's great popularity in 
countervailing party schemes. ^'Congress^iave risen," writes he. 
^^ You will have seen by their proceedings the truth of what I 
always observed to you, that one man outweighs them all in the 
influence over the people, who have supported his judgment 
against their own and that of their representatives. Republican- 
ism must lie on its oars, resign the vessel to its pilot, and them- 
selves^to what course he thinks best for them." 

In Bache's Aurora of June 9th, an anonymous article had ap- 
peared, disclosing queries propounded by Washington, in strict 
confidence, to the members of the cabinet in 1793, as to the con- 
duct to be observed in reference to England and France. As 
soon as Jefferson saw this article he wrote to Washington (June 
19th), disclaiming his haviug had any concern m that breach of 
official trust. *' I have formerly mentioned to you," observes he, 
^ that from a very early period of my life, I had laid it down as 
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a rule of conduct never to write a word for the public papers. 
From this I have never departed in a single instance." 

Jefferson further intimates a suspicion that a third party had 
been endeavoring to sow tares between him and Washington, by 
representing him (Jefferson) as still engaged in the bustle of poli- 
tics, and in turbulence and intrigue against the government. 

This drew-forth a noble reply from Washington. *' If I had 
entertained any suspicions before,*' writes he * that the queries, 
which have been published in Bache's paper, proceeded from yon, 
the assurances yon have given me of the contrary, would have re- 
moved them ; but the truth is, I harbored none. * * * 

" As you have mentioned the subject yourself it would not be 
frank, candid, or friendly to conceal, that yonr conduct has been 
represented as derogating from that opinion I Had conceived yon 
entertained of me ; that to your particular friends and connec* 
tions you have describe^ and they have denounced me as a person 
under a dangerous influence ; and that, if I would listen more to 
some other opinions, all would be weU. My answer invariably 
has been, that I had never discovered any thing in the conduct 
of Mr. Jefferson to raise suspicions in my mind of his insincerity ; 
that, if he would retrace my public conduct while he was in the 
administration, abundant proo& would occur to him, that truth 
and right decisions were the sole object of my pursuit ; that there 
were as many instances within his own knowledge of my having 
decided against as in favor of the opinions of the person evidently 
alluded to ; and, moreover, that 1 was no believer in the infalli- 
bility of the politics or measures of any man living. In short, 
that I was no party man myself and the first wish of my heart 
was, if parties did exist, to reconcile them. 

<*To this I may add, and very truly, that, until within th« 
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last year or two, I had no conception that parties would or even 
could, go the length I have been witness to ; nor did I beUevo 
until lately, that it was within the bounds of probability, hardly 
within those of possibility, that, while I was using my utmost 
exertions to establish a national character of our own, independ 
o&ty as fiur as our obligations and justice would permit^ of every 
nation of the earth, and wished, by steering a steady course, to 
presenre this country from the horrors of a desolating war, I 
should be accused of being the enemy of one nation, and subject 
to the influence of another; and, to prove it^ that every act of 
my administrati<m would be tortured, and the grossest and most 
insidious misr^reeentations of them be made, by giving one side 
only of a subject, and that^ too, in such exaggerated and indecent 
terms as could scarcely be applied to a Nero, a notorious de- 
faulter, or even to a common pickpocket. But enough of this ; I 
have already gone further in the expression of my feelings than I 
intended." 

Shortly after the recess of Congress another change was made 
in the foreign diplomacy. Mr. Monroe, when sent envoy to 
France^ had been especially instructed to explain the views and 
conduct of the United States in forming the treaty with England } 
and had been amply furnished with documents for the purpose. 
From his own letters, however, it appeared that he had omitted 
to use them. Whether this rose from undue attachment to 
France, from mistakcsi notions of American interests, or from 
real dislike to the treaty, the result was the very evil he had been 
instructed to prevent. The French government miseonceived 
the views and conduct of the United States, suspected their 
policy in regard to Oreat Britain, and when aware that the House 
of Bepresentatives would execute the treaty made by Jay, became 
VOL, v.— 11 
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bitter in their xesentment Symptoms of this appeared in the 
capture of an American merchantman by a French privateer. 
Under these circumstances it was deemed expedient by Washing- 
ton and his cabinet, to recall Mr. Monroe, and appoint another 
American citizen in his stead 

The person chosen was Charles Gotesworth Pinckney of South 
Carolina, elder brother of the late minister to London. Immedi- 
ately after this appcnntment, which took place in July, despatches 
were leceiyed from Mr. Monroe, communicating complaints which 
had been addressed to him, against the American government by 
M. De La Croix, French minister of exterior relations, and his 
reply to the same. His reply, though it failed to change the 
policy of the French Directory, was deemed able and satisfiactory 
by the Executive. Somewhat later came a letter from Mr. Mon- 
roe, written on the 24ih, by which it appeared that the long and 
confidential letter written by Washington on December 22d, and 
cited in a previous page of this chapter, had, by some chance^ got 
into the hands of the French Directory, and <^ produced an ill 
effect** 

In a reply to Monroe, dated August 25th, Washington ac- 
knowledged the authenticity of the letter, << but I deny," added 
he, ^< that there is any thing contained in it that the French gov- 
ernment could take exception to, unless the expression of an 
ardent wish, that the United States might remain at peace with 
all the world, taking no part in the disputes of any part of it, 
should have produced this effect I also gave it as my opinion, 
that the sentiments of the mass of the citizens of this country 
were in unison with mine." 

And in conclusion, he observes : ''My conduct in pnblic dUd 
private life, as it relates to the important struggle in which the 
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latter nation [France] is engaged, has been uniform from the 
commencement of it, and may be summed up in a few words. I 
have always wished well to the French revolution ; that I have 
always given it as my decided opinion, that no nation had a right 
to intermeddle in the internal concerns of another ; that every 
one had a right to form and adopt whatever government they 
liked best to live under themsdves; and that, if this coxmtry 
could, consistently with its engagements, maintain a strict neu- 
trality, and thereby preserve peace, it was bound to do so by mo« 
tives of policy, interest, and every other consideration, that ought 
to actuate a people situated as we are, already deeply in debt, 
and in a convalescent state from the struggle we have been en- 
gaged in ourselves. 

*^ On these principles I have steadily and uniformly proceeded, 
bidding defiance to calumnies calculated to sow the seeds of dis- 
trust in the French nation, and to excite their belief of an in- 
fluence possessed by Great Britain in the councils of this country, 
than which nothing is more unfounded and injurious." * 

Still the resentful policy of the French continued, and, in Oc- 
tober, they issued an arret ordering the seizure of British property 
found on board of American vessels, and of provisions bound for 
England — a direct violation of their treaty with the United States. 

• For the entire letter see Washington*! Writingn, xi. 164. 
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WASBQIOIOll'S FAKKWELL ADDRESS — ^BOOEn THE TWO HOUSES 09 OOVaVBI 
FOE THE UkST TIME— HO SPSBCH — ^BEPLDES OF THE 8BHATB AHD HO08I 
—MB. OILBS— ANDREW JACKSOK — OFFENSIVE PI»LIGAXK»I OF IBS FUDNm 
MimnSB— ^OHH ADAMS DEGLABBD PBESDJERT— WAAHZNGT02I*S I^BEKKR TO 
XHOX OH THE EYE OF HD RETIiUaUEIlT — THE SPURIOUS UETTEBB— BIS 
FABEWELL DIlniER— ^OBM ADAMS TAKES THE OATR OF OFRCS VBEKT' 

niQi OF WASHmcnov at tbb globe of tub gbbsxoht. 

Ths period for the presidential election was drawing near, and 
great anxiety began to be felt Uiat Washington would oonsent to 
stand for a third term. No one, it was agreed, had greater chum 
to the enjoyment of retirement, in conniderataon of public se^ 
Tioes rendered; but it was thought the affidrs of the country 
would be in a very precarious condition should he retire before 
the wars of Europe were brought to a dose. 

Washington, however, had made up his mind irreyocably on 
the subject, and resolved to announce, in a farewell address, his 
intention of retiring. Such an instrument, it will be recollected, 
had been prepared for him from his own notes, by Mr. Madison, 
when he had thought of retiring at the end of his first term. As 
he was no longer in confidential intimacy with Mr. Madison, he 
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tamed to Mr. Hamiltcm as his adviser and coadjutor, and appears 
to have consulted him on the subject early in the present year, 
for, in a letter dated New York, May 10th, Hamilton writes: 
<* When last in Philadephia, you mentioned to me your wish that 
I should re^reis a certiun paper which you had prepared. As it 
is important that a thing of this kind should be done with great 
care and much at leisure, touched and retouched, I submit a wish 
that, as soon as you have given it the body you mean it to have, 
it may be sent to me." 

The paper was accordingly sent on the 15th of May, in its 
rough state, altered in one put since Hamilton had seen it ^ If 
you should think it best to throw the whole into a different form,'' 
writes Washingon, ^let me request, notwithstanding, that my 
draft may be returned to me (along with yours) with such amend- 
ments and coreotions ad to render it as perfect as the formation 
is sdsceptible of; curtailed if too verbose, and relieved of all 
tautolc^ not necessary to enforce the ideas in the original or 
quoted part My wish is, that the whole may appear in a plain 
style; and be handed tD the public in an honesty unaflbcted, 
nmplegarb." 

We forbear to go into the vexed question concerning this ad> 
dress; how much of it is founded on Washington's origmal^ notes 
md heads of topics ; " how much was elaborated by Madismi, 
and how much is due to Hamilton's recasting and revision. The 
whole came under the supervision of Washington ; and the in 
strument, as submitted to the press, was in his handwriting, with 
many ultimate corrections and alterations. Washington had no 
pride of authorship; his object always was to effect the purpose 
in hand, and lor that he occasionally invoked assistance, to ensure 
a plain and dear exposition of his thoughts and intentions. The 
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address certainly breathes his spirit throughout, is in perfect ao- 
oordance with his words and actions, and ^^ in aa honest, una& 
fected, simple garb," embodies the system of policy on which he 
had acted throughout his administration. It was publidied 
in September, in a Philadelphia paper called the Diuly Adver- 
tiser.* 

The publication of the address produced a great sensation. 
Several of the State legislatures ordered it to be put on their 
journals. ^^ The President's declining to be again elected," writes 
the elder Wolcott, *' constitutes a most important epodi in our 
national affiurs. The country meet the event with reluctance, but 
they do not feel that they can make any claim for the further ser- 
vices of a man who has conducted their armies through a successful 
war ; has so largely contributed to establish a national govern- 
ment ; has so long presided over our councils and directed the 
public administration, and in the most advantageous manner set- 
tled all national differences, and who can leave the administration 
where nothing but our folly and internal discord can render the 
country otherwise than happy." 

The address acted as a notice, to hush the acrimonious abuse of 
him which the opposition was pouring forth under the idea that 
he would be a candidate for a renomination, ^* It will serve as a 
signal, like the dropping of a hat, for the party racers to start," 
writes Fisher Ames, '' and I expect a great deal of noise, whipping 
and spurring." 

Ck)ngress formed a quorum on the 5th day of December, the 
first day of the session which succeeded the publication of the 



* The reader wiU find the entire Address in the Appendix to Jds 
rolume. 
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Farewell Address. On the 7th, Washington met the two Houses 
of Congress for the last time. 

In his speech he recommended an institution for the improTe- 
ment of agriculture, a military academy, a national university 
and a gradual increase of the navy. The disputes with France 
were made the subject of the following remarks : " While in oui 
external relations some serious inconveniences and embarrassments 
have been overcome and others lessened, it is with much pain 
and deep regret I mention that circumstances of a very unwel* 
come nature have lately occurred. Our trade has suffered and is 
suffering extensive injuries in the West Indies from the cruisers 
and agents of the French Republic; and communicalaons have 
been received from its minister here, which indicate the danger 
of a ilirther disturbance of our commerce by its authority ; and 
which are in other respects &r from agreeable. It has been my 
constant, sincere, and earnest wish, in conformity with that of 
our nation, to maintain cordial harmony and a perfectly friendly 
understanding with that Republic. This wish remains unabated ; 
and I shall persevere in the endeavor to fulfil it to the utmost ex- 
tent of what shall be consistent with a just and indispensable re> 
gard to the rights and honor of our country ; nor will I easily 
cease to cherish the expectation, that a spirit of justice, candor 
and friendship, on the part of the Republic, will eventually ensure 
success. 

^ In pursuing this course, however, t cannot forget what is 
due to the character of our government and nation ; or to a full 
and entire confidence in the good sense, patriotism, sel^respeot^ 
and fortitude of my countrymen." 

In concluding his address he observes, ''The situation m 
which I now stand for the last time in the midst of the repre 
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sentatives of the people of the United States, naturally recalls the 
period when the administration of the present form of govemmeai 
commenced, and I cannot omit the occasion to congratulate you 
and my country on the success of the experiment, nor to repeat 
my fervent supplications to the Supreme Buler of the univerae 
and Sovereign Arbiter of nations, that his providential care may 
be still extended to the United States ; that the virtue and hap- 
piness of the people may be preserved, and that the government 
which they have instituted for the protection of their liberties 
may be perpetual." 

The Senate, in tfadr reply to the address, after cancurring in 
its views of the national prosperity, as resulting from the excel- 
lence of the constitutional system and the wisdom of the legisla- 
tive provisions, added, that they would be deficient in gratitude 
and justice did they not attribute a great portion of these ad- 
vantages to the virtue, fimmess and talents of his administration, 
conspicuously displayed in the most trying times, and on the 
most critical occasions. 

Becalling his arduous services, civil and military, as well during 
the stru^les of the revolution as in the convulsive period of a 
later date, their warmest affections and anxious regards would ac- 
company him in his approaching retirement 

«« The most effectual consolation that can offer for the loss we 
are about to sust^, arises from the animating reflection, that 
the influence of your example will extend to your successors, and 
the United States thus continue to enjoy an able, upright^ and 
enei^^etic administration." 

The reply of the House, after premising attention to the va- 
rious subjects recommended to their consideration in the address, 
9onoluded by a warm expression of gratitude and admiration, in- 
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Bpired by the virtues and servioes of the President, by his wi»> 
dom, firmness, moderation, and magnanimity ; and testifying to 
the deep regret with which they contemplated his intended retire- 
xnent from office. 

*^May you long enjoy that liberty which is so dear to you 
nd to which your name will eyer be so dear," added they 
** May your own virtue and a nation's prayers obtidn the happiest 
sunshine for the decUne of your days, and the choicest of future 
blessings. For our cotlntry 's sake, and for the sake of republican 
liberty, it is our earnest wish that your emmple may be the 
guide of your successors ; and thus, after hexng the ornament and 
safeguard of the present age, become the patrimony of our de- 
scetidlmts.** 

Objections, however, were made to some parts of the reply by 
Mr. Giles, of Virginia. He was for expunging such parts as en- 
logized the present administration, spoke of the wisdom and firm« 
ness of Washington, and regretted his retiring from office. He 
disapproved, he said, of the measures of the administration with 
respect to foreign relations ; he believed its want of wisdom and 
firmness had condocted the nation to a crisis threatening greater 
calamity than any that had before occurred. He did not regret 
the President's retiring from office. He believed the government 
of the United States was finmded on the broad basis of the peo- 
ple, tiuit they were competent to their own government, and the 
remaining of no man in office was necessary to the success of that 
government. Tlie people would truly be in a calamitous situa- 
tion, if one man were essential to the existence of the government. 
He was convinced liiat liie United States produces a thousand dl^ 
izens capable of filling the presidential chair, and he would trust 
to the disoenunentof the peq^ for a proper choice. Though 
VOL. V. — 11* 
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the Toice of all America should declare the President's retiring 
as a calamity, he could not join in the declaration, because he did 
not conceive it a misfortune. He hoped the President would be 
happy in his retirement, and he hoped he would retire.* 

Twelve members voted for expunging those parts of the repl j 
to which Mr. Giles had objected. Among the names of theao 
members we find that of Andrew Jackson, a young man, twenty- 
nine years of age, as yet unknown to fame, and who had reoentijr 
taken his seat as delegate from the newly admitted State of Ten* 
nessee. The vote in favor of the whole reply, however, was over- 
whelming. 

The reverence and affection expressed for him in both Houses 
of Congress, and their regret at his intended retirement, were in 
unison with testimonials from various State legislatures and other 
public bodies, which were continually arriving since the publica- 
Idon of his Farewell Address. 

During the actual sesnon of Congress, Washington endea* 
vored to prevent the misunderstandings, whidi were in danger of 
being augmented between the United States and the Frendi 
Government In the preceding month of November, Mr. Adet^ 
the French minister, had addressed a letter to the Secretary of 
State, recapitulating the complaints against the government of the 
United States made by his predecessors and himself denoundng 
the insidious proclamation of neutrality and the wrongs growing 
Dut of it, and using language calculated to inflame the partisans 
)f France: a copy of which letter had been sent to the press for 
publication. One of the immediate objects he had in view in 
timing the publication, was supposed by Washington to be to 

* See Kr. OUes* speech, as reported in the Awoia newspaper. 
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produce an effect on the presidential election ; his ultimate object^ 
to establish such an influence in the country as to sway the goYr 
emment and control its measures. Early in January, 1797, 
therefore, Washington requested Mr. Pickering, the Secretary of 
State, to address a letter to Mr. Pinckney, United States minister 
to France, stating all the complaints alleged by the French 
minister against the gOTemment, examining and reviewing the 
same, and accompanying the statement with a collection of letters 
and papers relating to the transactions therein adverted to. 

^ From a desire," writes he, *' that the statements be full, fair, 
calm, and argumentative, without asperity or any thing more 
irritating in the comments that the narration of iGusts, which expose 
unfounded charges and assertions, does itself produce, I have 
wished that the letter to Mr. Pinckney may be revised over and 
over agun. Much depends upon it» as it relates to ourselves 
and in the eyes of the world, whatever may be the efiect, as it 
respects the governing powers of France." 

The letter to Mr. Pinckney, with its accompanying docu- 
ments, was laid before Congress on the 19th of January, (1797,) 
to be transmitted to that minister. ^ The immediate object of 
his mission," says Washington in a special message, ^was to 
make that government such explanations of the principles and 
conduct of our own, as by manifesting our good fiiith, might 
remove all jealousy and discontent, and maintain that harmony 
and good understanding with the French Bepublic, which it 
has been my constant solicitude to preserve. A government 
which required only a knowledge of the truth to justify its 
measures, could but be anxious to have this fidly and frankly 
displayed." 

In the month of February the votes taken at tiie receiil 
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election were opened and counted in Congress ; wh^n Mn 
Adanis, having the highest number, was declared Prealdent| 
and Mr. Jefferson, having the next number. Vice President; 
their term of four years to commence on the 4th of March next 
ensuing. 

Wa8hingtx>n now began to count the days and hours that in^ 
tervened between him and his retirement On the day preoeding 
it, he writes to his old fellow-soldier and political coadjutor, 
Henry Knox: *'To the wearied traveller, who sees a resting^ 
place, and is bending his body to lean thereon, I now compare 
myself; but to be suffered to do this in peace, is too much to be 
endured by some. To misrepresent my motives, to reprobate 
my politics, and to weaken the confidence which has been reposed 
in my administration, are objects which cannot be relinquished 
by those who will be satisfied with nothing short of a change in 
our political system. Hie consolation, however, whidi results 
from conscious rectitude, and the approving voice of my country, 
unequivocally expressed by its representatives, deprive their sting 
of its poison, and place in the same point of view, both tiie weak- 
ness and malignity of their efibrts. 

** Although the prospect of retirem«it is most grateihl to my 
soul, and I have not a wish to mix again in the great World, or 
to partake in its politics, yet I am not without my regrets al 
parting witii (perhaps never more to meet) the few intimates 
whom I love, and among these, be assured, you are one. * * ^ 
The reminder of my life, which in the course of nature cannot 
be long, will be occupied in rund amusements ; and though I aha 
seclude myself as much as possible from the noisy and bustling 
world, none would, more than myself be regaled by the company 
Pt those I esteenft, at Mount Yeruoa ; more than twenty miles 
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from which, after I arrive there, it is not likely that I shall ever 
be." 

On the morning of the 3d of March, the last day of his official 
career, Washington addressed a letter to the Secretary of State on 
the sabject of the spurious letters, heretofore mentioned,* first 
publi^ed by the British in 1776^ and subsequently republished 
during his administration, by scone of his pditical enemies. He 
had suffiared erery attack, on his ^ecutire conduct to pass 
unnoticed while he remained in pubBc liie, but conceiyed 
it a justice due to his character solenmly to pronounce those 
letters a base forgery, and he denred that the present let- 
ter might be '^ deposited 'in the office of the Department of 
State, as a testimony to the truth to the present generation and 
to posterity." 

On the same day he gave a kind of farew^l dinner to the 
foreign ministers and their wives, Mr. and Mrs. Adams, Mr. Jef^ 
ferson, and other conspicuous personages of both sexes. ** During 
the dinner much hilarity prevailed^" says Bishop White, who 
was present. When the cloth was removed Washington filled 
his glass : '^ Ladies and gentlemen," md he, ^ this is the last time 
I shall drink your health as a public man ; I do it with sincerity, 
wishing you all possible happiness." 

The gaiety of the company was diecked in an instant ; all 
felt the importance of this leave-taking; Mrs. Liston, the wife of 
the British minister, was so much affected that tears streamed 
down her cheeks. 

On the 4th of March, an immense crowd had gathered about 
Congress Hall. At eleven o'clock, Mr. Jefferson took the oath 

• lifb of WashingtOD, voLiii., 8to. p. 860, Sill. 
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aa Vice President in the presence of the Senate ; and proceeded 
with that body to the Chamber of the House of BepresentativeB, 
-which was densely crowded, many ladies occupying chairs oeded 
to them by members. 

After a time, Washington entered amidst enthusiastic cheers 
and acclamations, and the waving of handkerchie&. Mr. Adams 
soon followed and was likewise well received, but not with like 
enthusiasm. Having taken the oath of office, Mr. Adams, in his 
inaugural address, spoke of his predecessor as one '* who, by a 
long course of great actions, r^ulated by prudence, justice, 
temperance, and fortitude, had merited the gratitude of his fellow- 
citizens, commanded the highest praises of foreign nations, and 
secured immortal glory with posterity." 

At the dose of the ceremony, as Washington moved toward 
the door to retire, there was a rush from the gallery to the oor- 
ridor that threatened the loss of life or limb, so eager were the 
throng to catch a last look of one who had so long been the 
object of public veneration. When Washington was in the 
street he waved his hat in return for the cheers of the multitude, 
his countenance radiant with benignity, his gray hiurs streaming 
m the wind. The crowd followed him to lus door ; there, torn, 
mg round, his countenance assumed a grave and almost melan- 
choly expression, lus eyes were bathed in tears, his emotions 
were too great for utterance, and only by gestures could he indi- 
cate his thanks and convey his fiurewell blessing.* 

In the evening a splendid banquet was given to him by the 
principal inhabitants of PhHadelphia in the Amphitheatre, wbich 



* From penoBsl recoUeotioxis of WOIUm A. Duer, late Pre^dent o. 
OolombiA College. 
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was decorated with emblematical piuntings. All the heads of 
departments, the foreign ministers, several officers of the late armj, 
and yarions persons of note, were present Among the paint- 
ings, one represented the home of his heart, the home to whidi 
he was about to hasten — Mount Y emon. 
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Hi8 official career being terminated, Washington set <^ for 
Mount Vernon accompanied by Mrs. Washington, her grand- 
daughter Miss Nelly Custis, and Geoige Washington Lafitjette, 
with his preceptors. 

Of the enthusiastic devotion manifested towards him wherever 
he passed, he takes the following brief and characteristic notice : 
*' The attentions we met with on our journey wercvery flattering, 
and to some, whose minds are difierentiy formed from mine, 
would have been highly relished ; but I avoided, in every in- 
stance where I had any previous notice of the intention, and could, 
by earnest entreaties, prevail, all parade and escorts." 

He is at length at Mount Vernon, that haven of repose to 
which he had so often turned a wishful eye, tiiroughout his 
agitated and anxious life, and where he trusted to pass quietly 
and serenely the remainder of his days. He finds himself how- 
ever, '4n the situation of a new beginner; almost every thing 
about him required considerable repairs, and a house is im- 
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mediately to be built for the reception and safe keeping of his 
military, dvil, and private papers." ^ In a word," writes he^ 
^I am already surrounded by joiners, masons, and painters, and 
each is my anxiety to be out of their hands, that I have scarcely 
a room to put a friend into, or to sit in myself, without the music 
of hammers and the odoriferous scent of paint" 

Still he is at Mount Vernon^ and as the spring opens the rural 
beauties of the country exert their sweetening influence. In a 
letter to his friend Oliver Wolcott, who, as Secretary of the 
Treasury, was still acting on *' the great theatre," he adverts but 
briefly to public aflairs. "For myself," adds he, exuldngly^ 
"having turned aside irom the broad walks of political into the 
narrow paths of private life, I shall leave it with those whose duty 
it is to consider subjects of this sort, and, as every good citizen 
ought to do, conflmn to whatsoever the ruling powers shall d^ 
eide. To make and sell a little flour annually, to repair houses 
going &st to ruin, to build one for the security of my papers of a 
public nature, and to amuse myself in agricultural and rural 
pursuits, will constitute employment for the few years I have to 
remun on this terrestrial globe. If^ also, I could now and then 
meet the friends I esteem, it would fill the measure and add zest 
to my enjoyments ; but, if ever this happens, it must be under 
my own vine and fig-taree, as I do not dunk it probable that I 
diall go bey(md twenty miles from them." 

And again, to another friend he indulges in pleasant antidpa* 
tiotas : " Retired horn noise myself and the responsibility attadied 
to public employment, my hours will glide smoothly on* 
My best wishes, however, for the prosperity of our country will 
always have the first place in my thoughts ; while to repair 
buidings and to cultivate my farms, which require dose atten* 
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tion, wUI occupy the few years, perhaps days, I may be a 
sojourner here, as I am now in the sixty-fifth year of my peregxi- 
nation through life." * 

A letter to his friend James McHenry, Secretary of War, 
furnishes a picture of his every-day life. *' I am indebted to you," 
writes he, '' for several imacknowledged letters ; but never mind 
that ; go on as if you had answers. You are at the source of in* 
formation, and can find many things to relate, while I have 
nothing to say that could either inform or amuse a Secretary of 
War in Philadelphia. I might tell him that I begm my diurnal 
course with the sun ; that, if my hirelings are not in their places 
at that time, I send them messages of sorrow for their indisposi- 
tion ; that, having put these wheels in motion, I examine the 
state of things further ; that the more they are probed the deeper 
I find the wounds which my buildings have sustiuned, by an ab- 
sence and neglect of eight years; that, by the time I have 
accomplished these matters, breakfast (a little after seven o'clock:, 
about the time I preume you are taking leave of Mrs. McHenry) 
is ready ; that, this being over, I mount my horse and ride round 
my farms, which employs me until it is time to dress for dinner, 
at which I rarely miss seeing strange faces, come, as they say, 
out of respect to me. Pray, would not the word curiosity 
answer as well? And how different this from having a few 
social friends at a cheerM board ! The usual time of sitting at 
table, a walk, and tea bring me within the dawn of candle light; 
previous to which, if not prevented by company, I resolve that, 
as soon as the glimmering taper supplies the place of the great 
luminary, I will retire to my writing table and acknowledge the 

• Letter to Wm. Heath. Writings, xL 190, 
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letters I have received ; but when the lights are brought I feel 
tired and disinclined to engage in this work, conceiving that 
the next night will do as well. The next night comes, and with 
it the same causes for postponement, and so on. Having given 
jovL the history of a day, it will serve for a year, and, 1 am per- 
suaded, you will not require a second edition of it. But it may 
strike you that in this detail no mention is made of any portion 
of time allotted for reading. The remark would be just^ for I 
hate not looked into a book since I came home ; nor shall I be 
able to do it until I have discharged my workmen ; probably not 
before the nights grow longer, when possibly I may be looking 
in Doomsday Book." 

In his solitary rides about Mount Vernon and its woodlands, 
fond and melancholy thoughts would occasionally sadden the 
landscape as his mind reverted to past times and early associates. 
In a letter to Mrs. S. Fairfax, now in England, he writes : ^ It is 
a matter of sore regret when I cast my eyes toward Belvoir, 
which I often do, to reflect that the former inhabitants of it^ with 
whom we lived in such harmony and friendship, no longer reside 
there, and the ruins only can be viewed as the mementoes of 
former pleasures." 

The influx of strange faces alluded to in the letter to Mr. 
McHenry, soon became overwhelming, and Washington felt fihe 
necessity of having some one at hand to relieve him from a part 
of the self-imposed duties of Vii^inia hospitality. 

With this view he bethought him of his nephew, Lawrence 
Lewis, the same who had gained favor with him by volunteering 
in the Western expedition, and accompanying Greneral Knox as 
aide-de-camp. He accordingly addressed a letter to him in 
which he writes : ^' Whenever it is<oonv^ent to you to make 
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this place ^our home, I i^ll be glad to see you. * * * Aa 
both your aunt and I are in the decline of life, and regular in cmr 
habits, especially in our hours of rising and going to bed, I require 
some person (fit and proper) to ease me of the trouble of enters 
taining company, particularly of nights, as it is my indlnation to 
retire, (and unless prerented by very particular company, I 
always do retire,) either to bed or to my study soon after candle 
^ht. In taking those duties (which hospitality obliges one to 
oestow on company) off my hands, it would render me a very 
acceptable service." * 

In consequence of this invitation, Lawrence thenceforward 
became an occasional inmate at Mount Vernon. Ihe phice at 
this time possessed attractions for gay as well as grave, and was 
often enlivened by young company. One great attraction was 
Miss Nelly Custis, Mrs. Washington's grandrdaugher, who, with 
her brother George W. P. Gustis, had been adopted by the 
General at their father's deaths when tiiey were quite children, 
and brought up by him with the most affectionate care. He was 
fond of children, especially girls ; as to boys, with all his spirit 
of command, he found them at times somewhat ungovernable. 
1 can govern men, would he say, but I cannot govern boys. Miss 
Ndly had grown up under the special eye of her grandmother, 
to whom she was devotedly attached, and who was particular in 
enfordng her observance of all her lessons, as well as instructing 
her in the arts of housekeeping. She was a great favorite with 
the General ; whom, as we have before observed, she delighted 
with her gay whims and sprightly sallies, often overcoming his 
habitual gravity, and surprising him into a hearty laugh. 

• lia Letter. 
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She was now matiuiog into A lovely and attracdve womxa 
and the attention she received began to awaken some solicitude 
in die General's mind. This is evinced in a haI£^M>rtive letter of 
advice written to her during a temporary absence from Mount 
Vernon, when she was about to make her first appearance at a 
ball at Georgetown. It is curious as a specimen of Washington' 
counsel in love matters. It would appear that Miss Nelly^ to al- 
lay his solicitude, had already, in hear correspondence, professed 
'- a perfect apathy toward the youth of the present day, and a de» 
termination never to give herself a moment's uneasiness on ao- 
<x>unt of any of them." Washington doubted the firmness and 
constancy of her resolves. ^' Men and women," writes he, '* feel 
the same inclination towards each odier now that they always 
have done, and which they will continue to do, until there is a 
new order of things ; and you, as others have done, may find 
that the passions of your' sex are easier raised than allayed* Do 
not, therefore, boast too soon, nor too strongly of your insens!^ 
bllity. * * * Love is said to be an involimtary passion, and 
it is, therelbre, contended that it cannot be resisted. Hiisis true 
in part only, for like all things else, when nourished and supplied 
plentifiilly with aliment, it is rapid in its progress ; but let these 
be withdrawn, and it may be stifled in its birth, or much stinted 
in its growth. * ^ ^ Although we cannot avoid Jint impres- 
sions, we may assuredly place them under guard. * * * When 
the fire is begimiing to kindle and your heart growing warm, 
propound these questions to it. Who is this invader 1 Have I 
a competent knowledge of him 1 Is he a man of good character 1 
A man of sense ? For, be assured, a sensible woman can never 
be happy with a fool. What has been his walk in life 1 ♦ ♦ ♦ 
Is his fortune sufficient to maintain me in the manner I have been 
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aocujitomed to live, and as my usters do lire ? And is he one 
to whom my friends can have no reasonable objection 1 If all 
these interrogatories can be satisfactorily answered, there will re> 
main but one more to be asked ; that, however, is an important 
one. Have I sufficient ground to conclude that his affections are 
engaged by me ? Without this the heart of sensibility will strug 
gle against a passion that is not reciprocated." * 

The sage counsels of Washington, and the susceptible feelings 
of Miss Nelly, were soon brought to the test by the residence of 
Lawrence Lewis at Mount Vernon. A strong attachment for 
her grew up on his part, or perhaps already existed, and was 
strengthened by daily intercourse. It was fiiTorably viewed by 
his unde. Whether it was fully reciprocated was uncertain* A 
formidable rival to Lewis appeared in the person of young Gairoll 
of CarroUton, who had just returned from Europe, adorned with 
the graces of foreign travel, and whose suit was countenanced by 
Mrs. Washington. These were among the poetic days of Mount 
Vernon, when its halls echoed to the tread of lovers. They were 
halcyon days with Miss Nelly, as she herself declared, in after 
years, to a lady, from whom we have the story : ^ I was young 
and romantic then," said she, " and fond of wandering alone by 
moonlight in the woods of Mount Vernon. Grandmamma 
thought it wrong and unsafe, and scolded and coaxed me into a 
promise that I would not wander in the woods again unaceampo' 
nied. But I was missing one evening, and was brought home 
fix>m the interdicted woods to the drawing-room, where the Gen- 
eral was walking up and down with his hands behind him, as was 
his wont. Grandmamma, seated in her great arm-chair, opened 
a severe reproof." 



• KS. Letteiw 
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Poor Mi}» Nelly was reminded of her promise, and taxed with 
her delinquency. She knew that she had done wrong — admitted 
her fault, and essayed no excuse ; but, when there was a slight 
pause, moved to retire from the room. She was just shutting 
the door when she overheard the General attempting, iA a low 
voice, to intercede in her behalf, ^^My dear," observed he, '*] 
would say no more — ^perhaps she was not alone.'' 

His intercession stopped Miss Nelly in her retreat She re- 
opened the door and advanced up to the Greneral with a firm step. 
*' Sir," said she, ^ you brought me up to speak the truth, and 
when I told Grandmamma i was alone, I hope you believed I was 

The Greneral made one of his most magnanimous bows. ^ My 
child," replied he, "I beg your pardon." 

We will anticipate dates, and observe that the romantic epi« 
sode of Miss Nelly Custis terminated to the General's satisfao- 
tion ; she became the happy wife of Lawrence Lewis, as will be 
recorded in a future page. 

Early in the autumn, Washington had been relieved from his 
constant solicitude about the fortunes of Lafayette. Letters re- 
ceived by George W. Lafayette from friends in Hamburg, in- 
formed the youth that his father and family had been liberated 
from Olmutz and were on their way to Paris, with the intention 
of embarking for America. George was disposed to sail for 
France immediately, eager to embrace his parents and sisters in 
the first moments of their release. Washington urged him to 
defer his departure until he should receive letters from the 
prisoners themselves, lest they should cross the ocean in different 
directions at the same time, and pass each other, which would be 
a great shock to both parties. Geon(e« however, was not to be 
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persuaded, and '4 could not withhold my assent," writes Wask 
ington, '^ to the gratification of his wishes, to fly to the arms of 
those wb(»n he holds most dear." 

George and his tutor, Mr. Frestel, siuled from New York on 
the 26th of October. Washington writes from Mount Vernon 
to Lafayette : ^^ Hiis letter, I hope and expect, will be presented 
to you by your son, who is highly deserving of such parents as 
you and your amiable lady. 

^ He can relate, much better than I can describe, my partio* 
paUon in your sufferings, my soficltude for your relief the 
measures I adopted, though ineffectual, to &ciilitato your libera 
tion from an unjust and cruel imprisonment, and the joy I ex* 
perienced at the news of its accomplishment. I shall hasten, 
therefore, to congratulate you, and be assured that no one can do 
it with more c<Mrdiality, with more sincerity, or with greats aC> 
fection on the restoration of that liberty which every act of your 
life entitles you to the enjoyment of; and I hope I may add, to 
the uninterrupted possession of your estates, and the confidenoa 
of your country." 

The accoimt which George W. Lafayette had received of the 
liberation of the prisoners of Olmutz was premature. It did not 
take place until the 19th of September, nor was it until in the 
following month of February that the happy meeting took place 
beween George and his family, whom he found residing in the 
chateau of a relative in Holstein. 
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WAMTDSQ ADDRSBB OF TSB FBBWGB DIHBCIOBT TO KB. MONBOS— ^IHX KWW 
AXSBICAN lONISTER OBDKBBD TO LEAVE THE REPUBLIO— 00NOBE8S OON- 
YSKSD — ICEASUBES OF DEFENCE RECOMMENDED— WASHINGTON'S CONCERN 
-—APPOINTMENT OF THREE ENYOTS EXIItAORDnCABT-— DOVmS THEIR 80C- 
CEIB^-BKARS OF AN OLD OOHPANIOK IS ARMS— THE THREE JCZNI8TBRS 
AND TAXLETRAND— TSnOR DEORADINQ TREATMENT — THREATENED WAR 
WITH FRANCE — ^WASinNGTON AFPOIN'TED COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF — ^ABRANOBS 
FOB TBBBB MAJOB OENEBAU — ^KNOX AOOBIETEOw 

Washington had been but a few months at Mount Vernon, when 
he received intelligence that his successor in office had issued a 
proclamation for a special session of Congress. He was not long 
in doubt as to its object. The French government had declared, 
on the recall of Mr. Monroe, that it would not receive any new 
minister plenipotentiary from the United States until that power 
should have redressed the grievances of which the republic had 
complained. When Mr. Monroe bad his audience of leave, Mr« 
Barras, the president of the Directory, addressed him in terms 
Romplimentary to himself, but insulting to his country. '^ The 
French Republic hopes," said he, " that the successors of Ck>lum- 
bus, of Raleigh, and of Penn, ever proud of their liberty, will 
never forget that they owe it to France. ♦ ♦ ♦ In 

VOL. V. — 12 
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iheir wigdom, they will weigh the magnanimous benevolenoe of 
the French people with the artful caresses of perfidious designers, 
who meditate to draw them back to their ancient slavery. Assure, 
Mr. Minister, the good American people that, like them, we adore 
liberty ; that they will always have our esteem, and that the^ 
will find in the French people the republican generosity which 
knows how to accord peace, as it knows how to make its sot* 
ereignty respected. 

*' As to you, Mr. Minister Plenipotentiary, you have fought 
for the principles, you have known the true interests of your 
country. Depart with our regrets. We give up, in you, a rep- 
resentative of America, and we retain the remembrance of the 
citizen whose personal qualities honor that title." 

A few days afterwards, when Mr. Charles Cotesworth Pinck* 
ney presented himself as successor to Mr. Monroe, the Direcotry 
refused to receive him, and followed up the indignity by ordering 
him to leave the territories of the republic. Its next step was 
to declare applicable to American ships the rules in regard to neu- 
trals, oontuned in the treaty which Washington had signed with 
England. 

It was in view of these facts and of the captures of American 
vesselsby French cruisers, that President Adams had issued a proo> 
lamatiion to convene Congress on the 15th of May. In his opening 
speedi, he adverted especially to what had fidlen from Mr. Barras 
in Monroe^s audience of leave. ''The speech of the President,^ 
said he, ^ ffisdoses sentiments more alarming than the refusal of 
a minister, because more dangerous to our independence and 
union ; and, at the same time, studiously marked with indignities 
towards the government of the United States. It evinces a dis* 
position to separate the people from their government; to per- 
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soade them that they have different affections, principles, and in- 
terests from those of their fellow-citizens, whom they themselves 
have chosen to manage their common concenis, and thus to pro- 
duce divisions fatal to our peace. Such attempts ought to be 
repelled with a decision which shall convince France and the 
world, that we are not a degraded people, humiliated under a 
colonial spirit of fear, and sense of inferiority, fitted to be the 
miserable instrument of foreign influence, and regardless of 
national honor, character, and interest" 

Still he announced his intention to institute a fresh attempt 
by negotiation, to effect an amicable adjustment of differences, on 
terms compatible with the rights, duties, interests, and honor of 
the nation, but in the mean time he recommended to Congress to 
provide effectual measures of defence. 

Though personally retired from public life, Washington was 
too sincere a patriot to be indifferent to public affidrs, and felt 
acutely the unfri^dly acts of the French Government, so repug- 
nant to our rights and dignity, ^ The President's speech," writes 
he, '' will, I conceive, draw forth, mediately or immediately, an 
expression of tlie public mind ; and as it is the right of the people 
that this should be carried into effect, their sentiments ought to 
be unequivocally known, that the principles on which the govern- 
ment has acted, and which, from the President's speech, are like- 
ly to be continued, may dther be changed, or the opposition that 
is endeavoring to embarrass every measure of the executive, may 
meet effectual discountenance. Things cannot and ought not to 
remain any longer in their present disagreeable state. Nor, 
should the idea that the government and the people have different 
views, be suffered any longer to prevail at home or abroad ; for 
it is not only injurious to us, but disgraceful also, that a govern* 
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ment oonatituted as ours is, should be administered contrary to 
their interest, if the fiict be so." * 

In pursuance of the policy announced hj Mr. Adams, tiiree 
envoys extraordinary were appointed to the French republic, 
vi2. : Charles Cotesworth Pinofcney, John Marshall, and Elbridge 
Gerry ; the two former federalists, the latter a democrat Tbe 
object of their mission, acoordmg to the President, was " to dissi- 
pate umbrages, remove prejudices, rectify errors, and adjust all 
differences by a treaty between the two powers,'* 
- Washington, doubted an adjustment of the differences. ^ Caii> 
dor," said he, "is not a more conspicuous trait in the diaraeter 
of governments than it is of individuals. It is hardly to be ex- 
pected, then, that the Directory of France will acknowledge its 
errors and tread back its steps immediately. This would an- 
nounce at once, that there has been precipitancy and injustice in 
the measures they have pursued ; or that they were incapable of 
judging, and had be^ deceived by fiJse appearances." 

About this time he received a pamphlet on the " Military and 
Political Situation of France." It was sent to him by the author. 
General Dumas, who, in the time of our revolution, had been an 
officer in the army of the Count de Bochambeau. ^ Your Ex- 
cellency," writes Dumas, ^ will observe in it (the pamphlet) the 
effect of your lessons." Ihen speaking of his old military chief: 
'^ General Bochambeau," adds he, " is still at his country seat near 
Vendome. He enjoys there tolerably good health considering 
his great age, and reckons, as well as his military family, amongst 
his most dear and glorious remembrances, that of the time we 
had the honor to serve under your command." 

* Letter to Thomas Pinckne j. Writings, xi 208. 
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Some time hod elapsed since Washington had heard of his old 
companion in arms, who had experienced some of the melo- 
dramatic vicissitudes of the French revolution. After the arrest 
of the king he had taken anew the oath of the constitution, and 
commanded the army of the north, having again received the ba- 
ton of field marshal. Thwarted in his plans by the minister of 
war, he had resigned and retired to his estate near Vendome ; but, 
during the time of terror had been arrested, conducted to Paris, 
thrown into the oonciergerie, and condemned to death. When the 
car came to convey a number of the victims to the guillotine, he 
was about to mount it, but the executioner seeing it full, thrust 
him back. " Stand back, old marshal," cried he, roughly, " your 
turn will come by and bye." (Retire toi, vieux marshal, ton 
tourviendra plus tard.) A sudden change in political afSiirs 
saved his life, and enabled him to return to his homo near Yen- 
dome, where he now resided." 

In a reply to Dumas, which Washington forwarded by the 
minister plenipotentiary about to depart for France, he sent his 
cordial remembrances to de Rochambeau.* 

The three ministers met in Paris on the 4th of October, 
(1797,) but were approached by Talleyrand and his agents in a 
manner which demonstrated that the avenue to justice could 
only be opened by gold. Their ofScial reportf reveals the whole 

* The worthy de Rochambeau suryiyed the storms of the Beyolntion. 
In 1808 he was presented to Napoleon, who, pointing to Berthier and other 
generals who had once serred under his orders, said : ^* Marshal, behold 
your scholars.'* ** The scholars haye surpassed their master,'* replied the 
modest yeteran. 

In the following year he recelyed the cross of grand officer of the legion 
of honor, and a marshal's pennon. He died full of years and honors. 
In 1807. 

t American State Papers, toIs. iii. and It. . 
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of this dishonorable intrigue. It states that Mr. Pincknej re* 
oeived a visit from Mr. Beliami, the secret agent of Mr. TaUey 
rand, who assured him that Citizen Talleyrand had tiie highest 
esteem for America and the citizens of the United States, and 
was most anxious for their reconciliation with France. WiUi 
that view some of the most offensive passages in the speech of 
President Adams (in May 1797) must be expunged, and a doa- 
ceur of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars put at the disposal 
of Mr. Talleyrand for the use of the Directory, and a large loan 
made by America to France. 

On the 20th of October, the same subject was resumed in tiie 
apartments of the plenipotentiary, and on this occasion, beside 
the secret agent, an intimate friend of Talleyrand was pr^ent. 
The expunging of the passages in the President's speech was again 
insisted on, and it was added that, after that, money was the prin- 
cipal object " We must have money — a great deal of money ! ** 
were his words. 

At a third conference, October 21st, the sum was fixed at 
82,000,000 francs (6,400,000 dollars), as a loan secured on the 
Dutch carUrifmtions^ and 250,000 dollars in the form of 9k douceur 
to the Directory. 

At a subsequ^it meeting, October 27th, the same secret agent 
said, '< Gentlemen, you mistake the point, ytm 9ay nothing of the 
money you are to give — you maJce no offer of money — on thai point 
you are not explicitJ*^ " We are explicit enough," replied the 
American envoys, " We will not give you one &rthing ; and 
before coming here, we should have thought such an offer as you 
now propose, would have been regarded as a mortal insult." 

On this indignant reply, the wily agent intimated that if they 
would only pay, by way of fees, just as they would to a lawyer, 
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who should plead their cause, the sum required for the priyate use 
of the Directory, they might remain at Paris until they should 
receive further orders from America as to the loan required for 
goyemment* 

Being inaccessible to any such difl^praceful and degrading prop- 
ositions, the envoys remained several months in Paria unao 
credited, and finally returned at separate times, without an 
official discussion of the object of their mission* f 

During this residence of the envoys in Paris, the Directory, 
believing ^q people of the United States would not sustain their 
government in a war against France, proceeded to enact a law 
subjecting to capture and condemnation neutral vessels and their 
cargoes, if any portion of the latter was of British &bric or produce, 
although the entire property might belong to neutrals. As the 
United States were at this time the great neutral carriers of the 
world, this iniquitous decree struck at a vital point in their mari- 
time power. I 

When this act and the degrading treatment of the American 
envoys became known, the spirit of the nation was aroused, and 
war with France seemed inevitable. 

The crisis was at once brought to Washington's own door. 
'^ You ought to be aware," writes Hamilton to him, May 19th, 
*' that in the event of an open rupture with France, the public 
voice will again call you to command the armies of your country ; 
and though all who are attached to you will, from attachment as 



• See life of TaUeyrand, by the Rev. Charies K. McHarg, pp. 161, 162. 
f Marshall left France April 16th, 1798; Gerry on the 26th of July, 
Finckney, detained by the illness of his daughter, did not arriye in the 
nited States nntil early in October. 
i McHarg*8 Life of Talleyrand, 160. 
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well as public considerations, deplore an occasion -whic^ should 
once more tear you from that repose to whidi you have so good 
a right, yet it is the opinion of all those vith whom I conversck, 
that you will be compelled to make the sacrifice. All your pest 
-labors may demand, to give them efficacy, this farther, this very 
great sacrifice." 

The government was resolved upon vigorous measurea 
Congress, on the 28th of May, authorized Mr. Adams to enlist 
ten thousand men as a provisional army, to be called by him into 
actual service, in case of hostilities. 

Adams was perplexed by the belligerent duties thus suddenly 
devolved upon him. How should he proceed in forming an army 1 
Should he call on all the old generals who had figured in the 
revolution, or appoint a young set? Military tactics were 
changed, and a new kind of enemy was to be met. '' If the 
French come here," said he, " we will have to march with a 
quick step and attack, for in that way only they are said to be 
vulnerable." 

These and other questions he propounded to Washington by 
letter, on the 22d of June. " I must tax you sometimes for 
advice," writes he. " We must have your name, if you will in 
any case permit us to use it. Tliere will be more efficacy in it 
than in many an army." 

And McHenry, the Secretary of War, writes, about the same 
time : ^ You see how the storm thickens, and that our vessel will 
soon require its ancient pilot. Will you — ^may we flatter our- 
selves, that, in a crisis so awful and important, you will — accept 
the command of all our armies 1 I hope you will, because you 
alone can unite all hearts and all hands, if it is possible that they 
can be united." 
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In a reply to the President's letter, Washington writes, on 
the 4th of July : ^' At the epoch of my retirement, an invasion of 
these States by any European power, or even the probability of 
such an event happening in my days, was so far from being con 
templated by me, that I had no conception that that or any othei 
occurrence would arise in so short a period, which could tui9 
my eyes from the shade of Mount Vernon. • • • In case oi 
aciaal invasion^ by a formidable force, I certainly should not in 
trench myself under the cover of age and retirement, if my 
services should be required by my country to assist in repelling 
It" 

And in his reply of the same date, to the Secretary of War, 
he writes : ^^ I see, as you do, that clouds are gathermg, and that 
a storm may ensue ; and I find, too, from a variety of hints, that 
my quiet, under these circumstances, does not promise to be of 

long continuance. 

« • « « .« « « 

'^ As my whole life has been dedicated to my country in one 
shape or another, for the poor remains of it, it is not an object to 
contend for ease and quiet, when all that is valuable is at stake, 
further than to be satisfied that the sacrifice I should make of 
these, is acceptable and desired by my country." 

Before these letters were despatched he had already been nom- 
inated to the Senate (July 3d) commander-in-chief of all thf 
armies raised or to be raised. His nomination was unanimously 
confirmed on the following day, and it was determined that the 
Secretary of War riiould be the bearer of the commission to 
Mount Vernon, accompanied by a letter from the Presidenti 
The reasons and motives," writes Mr. Adams in his instruct 
tions to the Secretary, '^ which prevailed with me to venture 
VOL. V. — 12* 
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upon such a step as the nomination of this great and illustrious 
character, whose voluntary resignation alone occasioned mj m- 
troduction to the office I now hold, were too numerous to be 
detailed in this letter, and are too obvious and important to 
escape the observation of any part of America or Europe. But 
OS it is a movement of great delicacy, it will require all you 
address to communicate the subject in a maimer that shall beuii. 
offensive to his feelings and consistent with all the respect that ia 
due from me to him. 

*^ If the General should decline the appointment, all the world 
will be silent and respectfully assent. If he should accept it, all 
the world, except the enemies of this country, will rejoice.^ 

Mr. McHenry was instructed to consult Washington upon the 
organization of the army, and upon every thing relating to \U 
He was the bearer also of a letter from Hamilton. ^ I use tiie 
liberty," writes he, " which my attachment to you and to the 
public autihorizes, to offer you my opinion, that you should not 
decline the appointment It is evident that the public satisfac- 
tion at it is lively and universal. It is not to be doubted that 
the drcumstances will give an additional spring to the public 
mind, will tend much to unite, and will fiicilitate the measures 
which the conjuncture requires." 

It was with a heavy heart that Washington found his dream 
of repose once more interrupted; but his strong fidelity to duty 
would not permit him to hesitate. He accepted the commission, 
however, with the condition that he should not be called into the 
field until the army was in a situation to require his presence ; 
or it should become indispensable by the urgency of circum- 
stances. 

^ In making this reservation," added he, in his letter to the 
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President, ^^ I beg it to be understood that I do not mean to wilb* 
hold any assistance to arrange and organize the army, which you 
may think I can afford. I take the liberty, also, to mention that 
I must decline having my acceptance considered as drawing after 
it any immediate charge upon the public ; or that I can receive 
any emoluments annexed to the appointment before entering into 
a situation to incur expense.'' 

He made another reservation, through the Secretary of War, 
but did not think proper to embody it in Ms public letter of 
acceptance, as that would be communicated to the Senate, which 
was, that the principal officers in the line and of the stat!^ should 
be such as he could place confidence in. 

As to the question which had perplexed Mr. Adams whether, 
in forming the army, to call on all the old generals or appoint 
a new set, Washington's idea was that, as the armies about to be 
raised were commencing de novo^ the President had the right to 
make officers of citizens or soldiers at his discretion, avuling him- 
self of the best aid the country afforded, lliat no officer of the 
old army, disbanded fourteen years before, could expecty much 
less claim^ an appointment on any other ground than superior 
experience, brilliant exploits, and general celebrity founded on 
merit. 

It was with such views that, in the arrangements made by 
him with the Secretary of War, the three Major-Generals stood, 
Hamilton, who was to be Inspector-General, Charles Cotesworth 
Pinckney (not yet returned from Europe), and Knox : in which 
order he wished their commissions to be dated. The apppoint- 
ment of Hamilton as seciond in command was desired by the 
public, on account of his distinguished ability, energy, and fidelity* 
Pickering, in recommending it, writes: '^llie enemy whom we 
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aro novr preparing to encounter, veterans in arms, led bj able 
and active officers, and accustomed to victory, must be met by 
the best blood, talents, energy, and experienoe, that our countrj 
can produce.'^ Washington, speaking of him to the President^ 
says : " Although Colonel Hamilton has never acted in the char- 
acter of a general officer, yet, his opportunities as the priiidpal 
and most confidential aid of the commander-in-chief, afforded him 
the means of viewing every thing on a larger scale than those 
whose attention was confined to divisions or brigades, who know 
nothing of the correspondences of the oammandQr-in-<ihief, or of 
the various orders to, or transactions with, the general staff of 
the army. These advantages, and his having served with useful- 
ness in the old Congress, in the general convention, and having 
filled one of the most important departments of government, 
with acknowledged abilities and integrity, have placed him on 
high ground, and made liim a conspicuous character in the United 
States and in Europe, * » * • 

^* By some he is considered an ambitious man, and, therefore, 
a dangerous one. That he is ambitious, I shall readily grant, but 
it is of that laudable kind which prompts a man to excel in what- 
ever he takes in hand. He is enterprising, quick in his percep- 
tions, and his judgment intuitively great— qualities essential to a 
military character." 

Charles Cotesworth Pincktiey was placed next in rank, not 
solely on account of his military qualifications, which were great, 
but of his popularity and influence in the Southern States, where 
his connections were numerous and powerful; it being appre- 
hended that, if the French intended an invasion in force, their 
operations would commence south of Maryland; in which ease it 
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would be all-important to embark General Pincknej and his con- 
nections heartily in the active scenes that would follow. 

By this arrangement Hamilton and Pinckney took precedence 
of Knox, an officer whom Washington declared he loved and 
esteemed ; but he trusted the exigencies of the case would recon- 
cile the latter to the position assigned to him. ^' Viewing things 
in this light," writes he to Knox, July 16th, " I would fain hope, 
as we are forming an army anew, which army, if needful at all, 
is to fight for every thing which ought to be dear and sacred to 
fireemen, that former rank will be forgotten, and, among the fit 
and chosen characters, the only contention will be who shall be 
foremost in zeal at this crisis to serve his country, in whatever 
situation circumstances may place him." 

The reply of Knox, written in the glow of the moment, be- 
spoke how deeply his warm impulsive feelings were wounded. 
" I yesterday received your fevor," writes he, " whidi I opened 
with all the delightful sensations of affection, which I always be> 
fore experienced upon the receipt of your letters. But I found, 
on its perusal, a striking instance of that vicissitude of human 
affairs and friendships, which yoiu so justly describe. I read it 
with astonishment, which, however, submded in the reflection that 
few men know themselves, and therefore, that for more than 
twenty years I have been acting under a perfect delusion. Con* 
scious myself of entertaining for you a sincere^ active, and in 
variable friendship, I easily believed it was reciprocal. Nay 
more, I flattered myself with your esteem and respect in a mili- 
tary point of view. But I find that others, greatiy my juniors in 
rank, have been, upon a scale of comparison, preferred before me. 
>f this, perhaps, the world may also concur with you that I have 
no just reason to complain. But every intell^ent and just prin- 
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ciple of society required, either that I should have been pre- 
viously oonsulted in an arrangement, in which my feelings and 
happiness have been so much wounded, or that I should not have 
been dragged forth to public view at all, to make the comparison 
so conspicuously odious." 

After continuing in an expostulatory vein, followed by his 
own views of the probable course of invasion, he adds, toward 
the dose of his letter, — ^^ I have received no other notificaticm of 
an appointment than what the newspapers announce. When it 
shall please the Secretary of War to give me the information, I 
shall endeavor to make him a suitable answer. At present, I do 
not perceive how it can possibly be to any other purport^ than in 
the negative." 

In condusion, he writes : *' In whatever situation I shall be, I 
shall always remember with pleasure and gratitude, the friend* 
ship and confidence with which you have heretofore honored me. 

^ I am, with the highest attachment, ^." 

Washington was pained in the extreme at the view taken by 
General Knox of the arrangement, and at the wound which it had 
evident^- given to his feelii^ and his pride. In a letter to the 
President (25th Sept.), he writes : *' With respect to Genial 
Knox, I can say with truth there is no man in the United States 
with whom I have been in habits of greater intimacy, no one 
whom I have loved more sincerely, nor any for whom I have had 
a greater friendship. But esteem, love, and friendship can have 
no influence on my mind, when I conceive that the subjugation of 
our government and independence are the objects aimed at by the 
enemies of our peace, and when possibly our all is at stake." 

In reply to Knox, Washington, although he thought the reasons 
assigned in his previous letter ought to have been suffidently 
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explanatory of his motives ; went into long details of the drcum- 
stances under which the military appointments had been made, 
and the important considerations which dictated them; and 
showing that it was impossible for him to consult Knox previously 
to the nomination of the general officers. 

^I do not know," writes he, ^that these explanations will 
affinrd you any satis&otion or produce any change in your deter- 
mination, but it was just to myself to make them. If there has 
been any management in the business, it has been concealed 
from me. I have had no agency therein, nor have I conceived a 
thought on the subject that has not been disclosed to you with 
the utmost sincerity and frankness of heart. And now, notwitb- 
standing the insinuations, which are implied in your letter, of the 
vidssitudes of friendship and the inconstancy of mine, I will pro- 
nounce with dedsion, that it ever has been, and, notwithstanding 
the unkindness of the charge, ever will be, for aught I know to the 
contrary, warm and sincere." 

The genial heart of Knox was somewhat soothed and molli- 
fied by the ^ welcome and much esteemed letter of Washington, 
in which," sud he, '* I recognize fblly all the substantial firiend- 
ship and kindness which I have invariably experienced from you." 
Still he was tenacious of the point of precedence, and unwilling 
to serve in a capacity which would compromise his pride. *^ If an 
invasion shall take place," writes he, '* I shall deeply regret all 
circumstances which would insuperably bar my having an active 
command in the field. But if such a measure should be my 
destiny, I riiall fervently petition to serve as one of your aides- 
de-camp, which, with permission, I shall do with all the cordial 
devotion and afiection of which my soul is capable." 

On the 18th of October Waaliington learnt through the 
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Gazettes of the safe arrival of Greneral Pindaiey at New York, 
aud was anxious lest there should be a second part of the diffi- 
culty created by General Knox. On the 21st he writes again to 
Enox, reiterating his wish to have him in the augmented ooips a 
major-general. 

" We shall have either no war, or a severe contest with France ; 
m either case, if you will allow me to express my opinion, this is 
the most eligible time for you to come forward. In the first 
case, to assist with your counsel and aid in making judicious pro- 
visions and arrangements to avert it ; in the otiier case, to share 
in the glory of defending your country, and, by making all 
secondary objects yield to that great and primary object, display 
a mind superior to embarrassing punctilios at so critical a 
moment as the present. 

'' After having expressed these sentiments with the frankness 
of undisguised friendship, it is hardly necessary to add, that, if 
you should finally decline the appointment of Major-General, 
there is none to whom I would give a more decided preference as 
an aide-de-camp, the offer of which is highly flattering, honorable, 
and grateful to my feelings, and for which I entei*tain a high 
sense. But, my dear General Knox, and here again I repeat to 
you, in the language of candor and friendship, examine well your 
own mind upon this subject. Do not unite yourself to the suite 
of a man, whom you may consider as the primary cause of what 
you call a degradation, with unpleasant sensations. This, while 
it is gnawing upon you, would, if I should come to the knowledge 
of it, make me unhappy ; as my first wish would be that my mili- 
tary &mily, and the whole army, should consider themselves a 
band of brothers, willing and ready to die for each other," 

Before Knox could have received this letter, he had on the 23d 
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of October, written to the Secretary of War, dedining to serve 
under Hamilton and Pincknej, on the principle that '* no officer 
can consent to his ovm degradation by serving ini an inferior 
station/' General Pinckney, on the contrary, cheerfully accepted 
his appointment, although placed under HaxLilton, who had been 
of inferior rank to him in the last war. It was with the greatest 
pleasure he had seen that officer's name at the head of the list of 
major-generals, and applauded the discernment which had placed 
him there. He regretted that General Knox had declined his 
appointment, and that his feelings should be hurt by being out- 
ranked. " If the authority," adds he, " which appointed me to 
the rank of second major in the army, will review the arrange- 
ment, and place General Knox before me, I will neither quit the 
service nor be dissatisfied." * 

* Letter to the Secretaxy of War. 
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WiamNCROK TAXBD ABTEW WITB TOB CABHB OF omCB— <X>BSBSP01II>K9ICB 
WITH LAFAYEmE — ^A MABRIAOB AT MOUNT YERMOH — ^APPOIHTMBNT OF A 

MIlflSTBS TO THE FBENGH BEPUBUO — ^WA8HINaTON*B BURPRI8B HIS AO- 

TIYirr OV UI8 ESTAnS-— POUnCAL ANXIBTZE8— COirOKBir ABOVT THE ABUT* 

Early in Noyember (1798) Washington left his retirement and 
repaired to Philadelphia, at the earnest request of the Sectetaiy 
of War, to meet that public functionary and Major-Generab 
Hamilton and Pinckney, and make arrangements respecting the 
forces about to be raised. The Secretary had prepared a series 
of questions for their consideration, and others were suggested by 
Washington, all bearing upon the organization of the provisional 
army. Upon these Washington and the two Major-Qenerals 
were closely engaged for nearly five weeks, at great inoonrenience 
and in a most inclement season. The result of their deliberations 
was reduced to form, and communicated to the Secretary in two 
letters* drafted by Hamilton, and signed by the Commander-in- 
chiefl Not the least irksome of Washington's task, in his present 
position, was to wade through volumes of applications and recom- 
mendations for military appointments ; a task which he perfonned 
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with extreme aeunduitj, anxious to avoid the influence of favor or 
prejudice, and sensitively alive to the evil of improper selections. 

As it was a part of the plan on which he bad accepted the 
command of the army to decline the occupations of the o£5ce until 
circumstances should require his presence in the field ; and as the 
season and weather rendered him impatient to leave Philadelphia 
he gave the Secretary of War his views and plans for the charge 
and direction of military affairs, and then set out once more for 
Mount Yemon. The cares and concerns of office, however, fol- 
lowed him to his retreat. ^^ It is not the time nor the attention 
only," writes he, '^ which the public duties I am engaged in re- 
quire, but their bringing upon me applicants, recommenders of 
applicants, and seekers of information, none of whom, perhaps, 
are my acquaintances, with their servants and horses to aid in 
the consumption of my forage, and what to me is more valuable, 
my time, that I most regard ; lor a man in the country, nine 
miles £rom any house of entertainment, is difierently situated from 
one in a city, where none of these inconveniences are felt." 

In a letter, recently received from Lafayette, the latter spoke 
feelingly of the pleasure he experienced in conversmg incessantly 
with his son Gkorge about Mount Vernon, its dear and venerated 
inhabitants, of the tender obligations, so profoundly felt, which 
he and his son had contracted towards him who had become a 
father to both. 

In the conclusion of his letter, Lafayette writes that, from the 
information he had received, he was fully persuaded that the 
French Directory desired to be at peace with the United States. 
<' The aristocratical party," adds he, '^ whose hatred of America 
dates from the commencement of the European revolution, and 
the English government, which, since the Declaration of Inde- 
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pendence, have forgotten and forgiven notbingy will rejoice, I 
know, at the prospect of a ruptore between two nations hereto- 
fore united in the canfie of liberty, and will endeavor, by all the 
means in their power, to precipitate us into a war, * ♦ ♦ ♦ 
Bat jou are there, my dear General, independent of all partiea 
venerated by all, and if, as I hope, your information lead yoa to 
judge favorably of the disposition of the French government^ yoor 
influence ought to prevent the breach from widening, and should 

. insure a noble and durable reconciliation." 

In his reply, Dec. 25th, Washington says : << You have ex- 

. pressed a wish worthy of the benevolence of your heart, that I 
would exert all my endeavors to avert the calamitous effects of a 
rupture between our countries. Believe me, my dear friend, that 

. no man can deprecate an event of this sort more than I shoold. 
* * * You add, in another place, that the Executive Direc- 
tory are disposed to an accommodation of all differences. If they 

. are sincere in this declaration, let them evidence it by actions ; 
for words, unacccHupanied therewith, will not be much regarded 
now. I would pledge myself that the government and people of 
the United States will meet them heart and hand at a fair nego- 
tiation ; having no wish more ardent than to live in peace with 
all the world, provided they are suffered to remain undisturbed 
in their just rights." 

*' Of the politics of Europe," adds he, in another part of his 
letter, ^^ I shall express no opinion, nor make any inquiry who is 
ight or who is wrong. I wish well to all nations and to all men. 
My politics are plain and simple. I think every nation has a 
right to establish that form of government under which it con- 
ceives it may live most happy ; provided it infringes no right, or 
is not dangerous to others ; and that no governments ought to 
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interfere with the internal ooncemB of another, except for the se- 
onritj of what is due to themselves." 

Washington's national pride, however, had been deeply 
wounded by the indignities inflicted on his country by the 
French, and he donbted the propriety of entering into any fresh 
negotiations with them, unless overtures should be made on theit 
part As to any symptoms of an accommodation they might at 
present evince, he ascribed them to the military measures adopted 
by the United States, and thought those measures ought not to 
be relaxed. 

We have spoken in a preceding chapter of a love affair grow- 
ing up at Mount Vernon between Washington's nephew. Law- 
lence Lewis, and Miss Nelly Gustis. The parties had since be- 
come engaged, to the General's great satisfiiction, and their nup- 
tials were celebrated at Mount Vernon on his birthday, the 22d 
of February (1799). Lawrence had recently received the com- 
mission of Major of cavalry in the new army which was forming ; 
and Washington made arrangements for settling the newly mar- 
ried couple near him on a part of the Mount Vernon lands, which 
he had designated in his will to be bequeathed to Miss Nelly. 

As the year opened, Washington continued to correspond 
with the Secretary of War and General Hamilton on the a&irs 
of the provisional army. The recruiting business went on slowly, 
with interruptions, and there was delay in furnishing commissions 
to the officers who had been appointed. Washington, who was 
not in the secrets of the cabinet, was at a loss to account for this 
apparent torpor. *^ If the augmented force," writes he to HamO* 
con, ^' was not intended as an in terrorem measure, the dday in 
recruiting it is unaccountable, and baffles all conjecture on reasons- 
able grounds." 
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The fact was, that the military measiires taken in Amerioa 
had really produced an effect on French policy. Efforts had beeo 
made by M. Talleyrand, through unofficial persons, to induce an 
amicable orerture on the part of the United States. At length 
that wily minister had written to the French Secretary of liga- 
tion at the Hague, M. Pichon, intimating that whatever pleni- 
potentiary the United States might send to France to put an end 
to the existing differences between the two countries, would be 
undoubtedly received with the respect due to the representative 
of a free, independent^ and powerful nation. M. Pichon commu- 
nicated a copy of this letter to Mr. William Vans Murray, the 
American minister in Holland, who forthwith transmitted it to 
his government Mr. Adams caught at the chance fi>r an extri- 
cation from his belligerent difficulties, and laid this letter before 
the Senate on the 18th of February, at the same time nomi- 
nating Mr. Murray to be minister plenipotentiary to the French 
Bepublic. 

Washington expressed his extreme surprise when the news 
of this unexpected event reached him. ^* But far, very far in- 
deed,*' writes he, ^' was that surprise short of what I experienced 
the next day, when, by a very intelligent gentleman immediately 
from Philadelphia, I was informed that there had been no direct 
overture from the government of France to that of the United 
States for a negotiation; on the contrary, that M. Talleyrand 
was playing the same loose and roundabout game he had at- 
tempted the year before with our envoys ; and which, as in that 
case, mi§^t mean any thing or nothing, as would subserve his 
purposes best" 

Before the Senate decided on the nomination of Mr. Murray, 
two other persons were associated with him in the mission, namdy, 
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Oliver Ellsworth and Patrick Henry. The three envoys being 
confirmed^ Mr. Murray was instructed by letter to inform the 
French Minister of Foreign Al&iis of the fsbct, but to apprise 
him that his associate envoys would not embark for Europe nntil 
the Directory had given assnrance, through their Minister for 
Foreign Afiairs, that those envoys wonld be received in proper 
form and treated with on terms of equality. Mr. Murray was 
directed at the same time to have no further informal communi- 
cations with any French agent 

Mr. Henry declined to accept his appointment on account of 
ill health, and Mr. William Bichardson Davie was ultimately sub- 
stituted for him. 

Throughout succeeding months, Washington continued to su- 
perintend from a distance the concerns of the army, as his 
ample and minute correspondence manifests ; and he was at the 
same time earnestly ^ideavorii^ to brii^ the affiurs of his rural 
domain into order. A sixteen years^ absence from home, with 
short intervals, had, he said, deranged them considerably, so that 
it required all the time h^ could spare from the usual avocations 
of life to bring them into tune again. It was a period of inces- 
sant activity and toil, therefore, both mental and bodfly. He 
was for hours in his study occupied with his pen, and for hours 
on horseback, riding the rounds of his extensive estate, visiting 
the various faims, and superintending and directing the works 
in operation. All this he did with unfailing vigor, though now 
in his sixty-seventh year. 

Occasional reports of the sanguinary conflict that was going 
on in Europe would reach him in the quiet groves of Mount 
Vernon, and awaken his soliciiude. ^* A more destructive sword,** 
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said he, *' wm neTer drawn, at least in modem times, than this 
war has piodnced. It is time to sheathe it and give peace to 
mankind." • 

Amid this strife and turmoil of the nations, he felt redonbled 
anxiety about the success of the mission to France. The great 
successes of the allies combined against that power ; the changes 
in the Directory, and the rapidity with which eyeiy thing seemed 
verging towards a restoration of the monarchy, induced some* 
members of the cabinet to advise a suspension of the mission ; but 
Mr. Adams was not to be convinced or persuaded. Having fur- 
nished the commissioners with their instructions, he gave his 
final order for their departure, and they sailed in a &igate from 
Rhode Island on the 8d of November. 

A private letter written by Washington shortly afterwards to 
the Secretary of War, bespeaks his apprehensions: '^I have for 
some time past viewed the political concerns of the United States 
with an anxious and painful eye. They appear to me to be 
moving by hasty strides to a crisis ; but in what it wHl result, 
that Being, who sees, foresees, and directs all things, alone can 
telL The vessel is afloat, or very nearly so, and considering myself 
as a passenger only, I shall trust to the mariners (whose duty it 
is to watch) to steer it into a safe port*' 

His latest concern about the army was to give instructions for 
kuiimg the troops according to an idea originally suggested by 
Hamilton, and adopted in the revolutionary war. '^ Although I 
had determined to take no charge of any military operations," 
writes he, '^unless the troops should be called into the field, yet, 
under the present circumstances, and considering that the ad«- 

^ Letter to William Vans Murray. 
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Tonced eeaaon of the year will admit of so delay in proWding 
winter quarters for the troops, I have willingly given my aid in 
that bnsinesfly and shall never decline any assistance in my pow 
er, when neceBsary^ to promote the good of the service.*'* 

* WuliiDgtoii*t Writiogs, xL 461. 
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CHAPTBE XXXIT 

WAaHnGTOH DIOBRS ▲ VUJK VOB THE UAXAOWMSHt OV HU 

VIEWS Df i%»«iA|tn TO ▲ MIZJXABT ACADBKT — LBnBE TO BAHHilOV Vm 

LAST HOint8— THE FUHEBAL — THE WHX — ^ITB FBOYISIOBB IE BKaiRI> TO 
BU 8LATEB— FBOCBEIlDraS OF OOEOBBBS OK HU SBATB— CQHCUnnnL 

WiMTEB hud now set in, with occasional wind and rain and fral^ 
yet Washington still kept up his active ronnd of in-door and oat- 
door avocations, as his diary records. He was in fall health and 
vigor, dined ont occasionally, and had frequent guests at Moont 
Yemon, and, as usual, was part of every day in the saddle, going 
the rounds of his estates, and, in his military phraseology, '^visit- 
ing the outposts." 

He had recently walked with his favorite nephew ahout the 
grounds, showing the improvements he intended to make, and 
had especially pointed out the spot where he purposed building a 
new family vault ; the old one being damaged by the roots of 
trees which had overgrown it and caused it to leak. ''This 
change,*' said he, " I shall make the first of all, for I may require 
it before the rest" 

" When I parted from him," adds the nephew, " he stood on 
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the steps of the front door, where he took leave of myself and 
another. * * * * It was a bright frosty morning ; he had taken 
his nsoal ride, and the clear healthy flush on his cheek, and hui 
sprightly manner, brought the remark from both of ns that we 
had never seen the General look so welL I have sometimes 
thought him decidedly the handsomest man I ever saw; and 
when in a lively mood, so full of pleasantry, so agreeable to all 
with whom he associated, that I could hardly realize he was the 
same Washington whose dignity awed all who approached him.'** 

For some time past Washington had been occupied in digest* 
ing a complete system on which his estate was to be managed for 
several succeeding years ; specifying the cultivation of the several 
farms, with tables designating the rotations of the crops. It occu- 
pied thirty folio pages, and was executed with that clearness and 
method which characterized all his business papers. This was 
finished on the 10th of -December, and was accompanied by a 
letter of that date to his manager or steward. It is a valuable 
document, showing the soundness and vigor of his intellect at this 
advanced stage of his existence, and the love of order that reigned 
throughout his affairs. ^' My greatest anxiety,*' said he on a pre- 
vious occasion, ''is to have all these concerns in such a clear and 
distinct form, that no reproach may attach itself to me when I 
have taken my departure for the land of spirits." f 

It was evident, however, that full of health and vigrar, he 
looked forward to his long-cherished hope, the enjoyment of a 
serene old age in this home of his heart 

According to his diary, the morning on which these vclumi- 



* PanldiDg'B Life of Washington, toI. li. p. 196. 
t Letter to Jemee HoHenry. Writiiigi, zL 407. 
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nous inatractions to his steward were dated was dear and calm, 
but the afternoon was lowering. The next 6bj (llth), he notes 
that there was wind and rain, and *^ at night a large drde round 
the moan." 

The morning of the 12ih was overcast That morning he 
wrote a letter to Hamilton, heartilj approring of a planfiir a mil- 
itary academy, which the latter had sabmitted to the Secretarj 
of War. '< The establishment of an institution of this kind upon 
a respectable and eztensiTe basis," observes he^ ^^has erer been 
considered by me an object of primary importance to this oonntry ; 
and while I was in the chair of govemment I omitted no proper 
opportmiity of recommending it in my public speeches and other- 
wise, to the attention of the legislature. But I never undertook 
to go into a detail of the organisation of such an academy, leav- 
ing this task to others, whose pursuit in the path of science and 
attention to the arrangement of such institutions, had better 
qualified them for the execution of it * * * I sincerely hope 
that the subject will meet with due attention, and that the rea- 
sons for its establishment which you have clearly pointed out in 
your letter to the secretary, will prevail upon the legislature to 
place it upon a permanent and respectable footing." He closes 
his letter with an assurance of ^ very great esteem and regard,** 
the last words he was ever to address to Hamilton. 

About t^ o'clock he mounted Ids horse, and rode out as 
usual to make the rounds of the estate. The ominous ring round 
the moon, which he had observed on the preceding night, proved 
a fatal portent <^ About one o'clock," he notes, ^4t began to 
snow, soon after to hail, and then turned to a settled cold rain.** 
Having on an over-coat, he continued his ride without regarding 
the weather, and did not return to the house until afUr three. 
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His secretary approached him with letters to be franked, that 
they might be taken to Uie post-ofSce in the evening. Washing- 
ton franked the letters, bnt observed that the weather was too 
bad to send a servant oat with them. Mr. Lear perceived that 
snow was hanging from his hairy and expressed fears that he had 
got wet ; but he replied, << No, his great-coat had kept him dry.** 
As dinner had been waiting for him he sat down to table without 
changing his dress. ^' In the evening,'* writes his secretary, *< he 
appeared as well as osoal.'' 

On the following morning the snow was three inches deep 
and still falling, which prevented him from taking his nsoal ride. 
He complained of a sore throat, and had evidently taken cold 
the day before. In the afternoon the weather cleared np, and he 
went out on the grounds between the house and the river, to mark 
some trees which were to be cut down. A hoarseness which had 
hung about him through the day grew worse towards night, bnt 
he made light of it. 

He was very cheerful in the evening, as he sat in the parlor 
with Mrs. Washington and Mr. Lear, amusing himself with the 
papers which had been brought from the post-office. When he 
met with any thing interesting or entertaining, he would read it 
aloud as well as his hoarseness would permit, or he listened and 
made occasional comments, while Mr. Lear read the debates of 
the Virginia Assembly. 

On retiring to bed, Mr. Lear suggested that he should take 
something to relieve the cold. ''No," replied he, ''you know I 
never take any thing for a cold. Let it go as it came." 

In the night he was taken extremely ill with ague and diffi* 
eulty of breathing. Between two and three o'clock in the morn- 
ing he awoke Mrs. Washington, who would have risen to call a 
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lerFUit; Imt he would not permit her, lert she should take cold. 
At dajbreaki when the serrant woman entered to make a fire, 
she was sont to call Mr. Lear. He fonnd the general breathing 
with difScoltj, and hardlj aUe to utter a word intelligihly. 
Washington desired that Dr. Graik^ who lived in Alezandna, 
should be sent for, and that in the mean time Rawlins, one of 
the orerseersy should be summoned, to bleed hhn before the doo- 
tor could aniTC. 

A gargle was prepared for his throat, but whenever he at- 
tempted to swallow any of it, he was oonrulsed and almost saffi>- 
cated. BawUns made his appearance soon after sunrise, bat 
when the generates arm was ready for the operation, became agi- 
tated. '< Don*t be afraid," said the general, as well as he could 
speak. Bawlins made an incision. ^'The orifice is not large 
enough,'* said Washington. The blood, however, ran pretty 
freely, and Mrs. Washington, uncertain whether the treatment 
was proper, and fearful that too much blood might be taken, 
begged Mr. Lear to stop it. When he was about to untie the 
string the general put up his hand to prevent him, and as soon 
as he could speak, murmured, << more— more;** but Mrs. Wash- 
ington's doubts prevailed, and the bleeding was stopped, after 
about half a pint of blood had been taken. External applications 
were now made to the throat, and his feet were bathed in warm 
water, but without affording any relief. 

His old friend. Dr. Graik, arrived between eight and nine, 
and two other physicians, Drs. Dick and Brown, were called in 
Various remedies were tried, and additional bleeding, bat all of 
no avaiL 

'< About half past four o'clock," writes Mr. Lear, << he desired 
me to call Mr& Washington to his bedside, when he requested 
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lier to go down into hia room and take from hifl desk two ynDa, 
which she would find there, and bring them to him, which she 
did. Upon looking at them, he gare her one, which he obserred 
was nsdess, as being saperseded bj the other, and desired her to 
bom it, which she did, and took the other and pat it into her 
closet 

<' After this was done, I returned to his bedside and took his 
hand. He said to me : 'I find I am going, mj breath cannot 
last long. I believed from the first, that the disorder would 
prore &tal. Do yon arrange and record all mj late military let- 
ters and papers. Arrange my aooonnts a«d settle my books, as 
yon know more about them than any one else ; and let Mr. Baw- 
lins finish recording my other letters which he has begun.' I 
told him this should be dcme. He then asked if I recollected 
any thing which it was essential for him to do, as he had but • 
Teiy short time to continue with us. I told him that I could recol- 
lect nothing; but that I hoped he was not so near his end. He 
observed, smiling, that he certainly was, and that, as it was the 
debt which we must all pay, he looked to the erent with perfect 
resignation.'' 

In the course of the afternoon he appeared to be in great pain 
and distress from the difficulty of breathing, and frequently changed 
his posture in the bed. Mr. Lear endeavored to raise him and 
turn him with as much ease as possible. '* I am afraid I fatigue 
you too much," the general would say. Upon being assured to 
the contrary, ''WeU," observed he gratefblly, <Mt is a debt we 
must pay to each other, and I hope when you want aid of this 
kind yon will find it" 

His servant^ Ghristopbery had been in the room during the 
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day, and almost the whole time on his feet The general noticed 
it in the afternoon, and kindlj told him to sit down. 

Aboat five o'clock his old friend. Dr. Graiky came again into 
the room, and approached the bedside. <* Doctor," said the gen- 
eral, ''I die hard, hut I am not afraid to ga I believed, from 
my first attack, that I should not surviTe it— my breath cannot 
last long.** The doctor pressed his hand in nlenoe, retired from 
the bedside, and sat by the fire absorbed in grief. 

Between five and six the other physicians came in, and he 
was assbted to sit np in his bed. << I fed I am gomg,** said he; 
<^ I thank yon hr yonr^ttentions, bat I pray yon to take no moie 
trouble about me ; let me go off quietly ; I cannot last long.** 
He lay down again ; all retired excepting Dr. Craik. The gen* 
eral continued uneasy and restless, but without complaining, fre- 
quently asking what hour it was. 

Further remedies were tried without avail in the evening. He 
took whatever was offered him, did as he was desired by the phy* 
sicians, and never uttered sigh or complaint. 

^' About ten o'dock,** writes Mr. Lear, '^he made several at> 
tempts to speak to me before he could effect it. At length he 
said, 'I am just going. Have me decently buried, and do not 
let my body be put into the vault in less than three days after I 
am dead.' I bowed assent, for I could not speak. He then 
looked at me again and said, <Do you understand met' I re- 
plied, < Yes.' « 'Tis weU,' said he. 

<< About ten minutes before he expired (which was between 
ten and eleven o'clock) his breathing became easier. He lay 
quietly ; he withdrew his hand from mine and fdt his own pdse. 
I saw his countenance change. I spoke to Dr. Craik, who sat by 
the fire. He came to the bedside. The general's hand fell from 
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his wrist. I took it in mine and piessed it to mj bosom. Dr« 
Craik pat his hands over his eyes, and he expired withoat a 
straggle or a sigh. 

<< While we were fixed in silent grie^ Mrs. Waslungton, who 
was seated at the foot of the bed, asked with a firm and ooUeoted 
voice, <Is he gone?' I conld not speak, bat held np my hand 
as a signal that he was no more. ''Tis well,* said she in the 
same voice. 'All is now over; I shall soon follow him; I have 
no more trials to pass throogh.' ** 

We add from Mr. Learns aocoont a few particDlan concerning 
the foneraL The old femily vaolt on the estate had been opened, 
the rubbish deared away, and a door made to close the entrance^ 
which before had been closed with brick. The foneral took place 
on the 18ih of December. Aboat deven o'clock the people of the 
neighborhood began to assemble. The corporation of Alexandria, 
with the militia and Free Masons of the plaoe^ and eleven pieces 
of cannon, arrived at a later hoar. A schooner was stationed off 
Mount Yernon to fire miaate guns. 

About three o^dock the procession began to move, passing oat 
through the gate at the left wing of the hoase, proceeding roond 
in front of the lawn and down to the vault, on the xi^t wing of 
the hoose; minute guns being fired at the time. The troops^ 
horse and foot, formed the escort; then came four of the deigy. 
Then the general's hone, with his saddle, hdster% and pistols^ 
led by two grooms in black. The body was borne by the Free 
Masons and officers ; several members of the fomily and old 
friends, among the number Dr. Graik, and some of the Faii&xes^ 
followed as chief mourners. The cotporatum of Alexandria and 
numerous private persons dosed the piooession. The Bev. Mr. 
Daris read the funeral service at the vault, and pnmounoed a 
VOL. V. — ^13* 
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short addi688 ; after which the Maaons performed thear ceremonki^ 
and the body was deposited in the yault. 

Such were the obsequies of Washington, simple and modesty 
according to his own wishes; all confined to the groonds of 
Moont Vernon, which, after fbnning the poetical dream of his 
life, had now become his final resting-place. 

On openingthe will which he had handed to Mrs. Washington 
shortly before his death, it was found to have been carefnDj 
drawn up by himself in the preceding July ; and by an act in 
eonlbimity with his whole career, one of its first provisions di- 
rected the emancipation of his slaves on the decease of his wifa 
It had long been Ids earnest wish that the staves held by him m 
Ua own right should receive their freedom during his life, bat he 
had found that it would be attended witb insuperable diflkulties 
on account of their intermixture by marriage with the '^ dower 
negroes,** whom it was not in his power to manumit under the 
tenure by which they were held. 

With provident benignity he also made provision in his will 
for such as were to receive their freedom under this devise, but 
who^ from age, bodfly infirmities, or infancy, might be unable to 
support themselves, and he expressly £wbade^ under any pretence 
whatsoever, the sale or transportation out of Yirginiay of any 
slave of whom he might die possessed. Though bom and edu- 
cated a slave-holder, this was all in consonaooe with foeUnga^ 
sentiments and principles which he had long entertained 

In a letter to Mr. John F. Mercer, in September, 1786, he 
writes, ^'I never mean, unless some particular cixeamstaiioes 
should compel me to it, to possess another slave by porchase^ U 
bang among my first wishes to see some plan adapted by whioli 
daveiy in this country may be abolished by law." And elev«a 
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yean afterwards, in Angmrfc, 1797, he writes to his nephew^ 
Lawrence Lewis, in a letter which we have had in oar hands, *^I 
wish fiom my sool that the legislature of this State conld see the 
policy of a gradoal abolition of slavery. It might prevent mnch 
fntare mischiefl'' 

A deep Borrow spread over the nation on hearing that Wash- 
ington was no more. Congress^ which was in session, immedi- 
ately adjoamed for the day. The next morning it was resolved 
that the Speiiker's chair be shroaded with Uack: iSbat the mem<» 
bers and officers of the Hoose wear black during the session, and 
that « joint committee of both Houses be appointed to consider 
on the most suitable manner of doing honor to the memory of the 
man, ^^first in war, first in peace^ and first in the hearts of his 
fellow-citizens.'' 

Pablio testimonials of grief and reverence were displayed in 
every part of the 1TnK>n* Nor were these sentiments confined to 
the United States. When the news of Washington's death 
reached England, Lord Bridport, who had c(»nmand of a British 
fleet of nearly rixty saQ of the Hne, lying at Torbay, lowered his 
mag half-mast, every ship following the example ; and Bonaparte, 
First Consul of France, on announcing his death to the army, 
ordered that black crape should be suspended from all the stand* 
ards and flags throughout the puUid service for ten days. 



Li the preceding volumes of our work, we have traced the 
career of Washington from eariy boyhood to his elevation to the 
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prendentiAl dudr. It was ftn etevatioa he had neitlMr aoq^^ 
nor wished; for when the independenoe of his oonntrj was 
achievedi the modest and cherished desire of his heart had been 
'< to live and die a pxirate citisen on his own farm;" * and he 
had shaped out for himself an ideal elysinm in his beloired shades 
of Mount Yemen. Bat power sought him in his retirement. 
The weight and influence of his name and character were deemed 
all essential to complete his work ; to set the new gOTemmeni 
in motion, and conduct it throii£^ its first perils and trials. WiSih 
unfeigned reluctance he complied with the imperative claims of 
his coontrjy and accepted the power thus niged upon him : ad- 
yancing to its ezeicise with diffidence, and aiming to surround 
himself with men of the highest talent and infinmation whom 
he might consult in emergency; but firm and strong in the 
resolre in all things to act as his conscience told him wss 
'^right as it respected his God, his country, and himsell** 
For he knew no divided fidelity, no separate obligation; his 
most sacred duty to himself was his highest duty to his country 
and his Gbd. 

In treating of his civil administration in this closing Tolume^ 
we have endeavored to show how truly he adhered to this resdve^ 
and with what inflexible integrity and scrupulous regard to the 
public weal he discharged his functions. In executing our taak^ 
we have not indulged in discussions of temporary questions of 
controverted policy which agitated the incipient establishment of 
our government, but have given his words and actions as connect- 
od with those questions, and as illustrative of his character. In 
this volume, as in those which treat of his military career, we 

• WritiDgi, Ix, p. ili. 
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hAye aydded rhetorical «mplification and embeUiBhrnentB, and all 
gratuitoas assomptioiu^ and hare sought, by simple and tmthfnl 
details, to give his character an opportunity of developing itself 
and of manifesting those fixed principles and that noble consist- 
ency which reigned alike thronghoat his dyil and his military 
career. 

The character of Washington may want some of those poeti- 
cal elements which dazzle and delight the multitade^ bat it 
possessed fewer inequalities, and a rarer union of virtues than 
perhaps ever fell to the lot of one man. Ftudence, firmness, 
sagacity, moderation, an overruling judgment, an immovable 
justice, courage that never faltered, patience that never wearied, 
truth that disdained all artifice, magnanimity without alloy. It 
seems as if Providence had endowed him in a preeminent degree 
with the qualities requisite to fit him for the high destiny he was 
called upon to fulfil — ^to conduct a momentous revolution which 
was to form an era in the history of the world, and to inaugurate 
a new and untried government, which, to use his own words, was 
to lay the foundation *^ior the enjoyment of much purer civil 
liberty, and greater public happiness, than have hitherto been the 
portion of mankind.*' 

The fame of Washington stands apart fix>m every other in 
history ; shining with a truer lustre and a more benignant glory. 
With us his memory remains a national property, where all sym- 
pathies throughout our widely-ertended and diversified empire 
meet in unison. Under all dissensions and amid all the storms 
of party, his precepts and example speak to us from the grave 
with a paternal appeal ; and his name — ^by all revered— forms a 
universal tie of brotherhood— a watchword of our Union. 

'<It wiU be the duty of the historian and the sage of all na 
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tianB,'* writes an eminent BritiBh statesman, (Lord Bioogliiufi,) 
<'to let no occasioD pass of commemorating this illtistrioas man, 
and until time shall be no more, will a test of the progress wliicb 
oar race has mado in wisdom and virtue, be derived firom iha 
Teneration paid to tbe immortal name ei Washington." 
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PORTRAITS OF WASHINGTON. 

[Th« following RotioM of the rwioiis repreaentfttions of Wathington, which hsT« 
been prepared bj the publiaher for the illustrated edition of this work, are 
kindlj fumiahed bj Hr. H. T. Tuckbbmak, from a Tolume which he haa now 
inpresa.] 

The earliest portraits of Wftshington are more inteiestiBg, perhaps, 
as memorials than as works of art ; and we can easily imagine that 
associations endeared them to his old comrades. The dress (Uoe coat| 
scarlet facings, and underclothes) of the first portraitj by Peale, and 
the youthful face, make it suggestiye of the first experience of the 
future commander, when, exchanging the snnreyor^s implements for the 
ooloneFs commission, he biyouaoked in the wilderness of Ohio, the 
leader of a motley band of hunters, proTindals and savages, to con- 
front wily Frenchmen, cat forest roads, and encounter all the perils of 
Indian ambush, inclement skies, undisciplined followers, fionine, and 
woodland skirmish. It recalls his calm authority and proTidential 
escape amid the dismay of Braddook's defeat, and his pleasant sensa- 
tion at the first whistling of bullets in the weary march to Fort Neces- 
sity. To Charles Wilbom Peale, we owe this precious relic of the 
chieftain's youth* His own career partook of the Ticissitudes and was 
impressed with the spirit of the reTolutionary era ; a captain of yolun- 
teers at the battles of Trenton and Germantown, and a State lepre- 
saitative of PennsyWania, a favorite pupil of West, an ingenious me- 
chanician, and a warrior, he always cherished the instinct and tba 
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fftculty for art ; and even amid the bustle and duties of the cunp^ 
nerer failed to seize auspicious intenrals of leisure, to depict his 
brother officers. This portrait was executed in 177S^ and is now at 
Arlington House. 

The resolution of Congress by which a portrait by this artist vu 
ordered, was passed before the occapation of Philadelphia. Its progress 
marks the vicissitudes of the reyolutionary struggle ; oommenoed in the 
gloomy winter and half-&mished encampment at Valley Forge, in 
1778, the battles of Trenton, Princeton, and Monmouth interraied 
before its completion. At the last place Washington suggested that 
the yiew fit>m the window of the &rm-house oppoate to which he ma 
sitting, would form a desirable background. Peale adopted the idea, 
and represented Monmouth Court House and a party of Hessians under 
guard, marching out of it.* The picture was finished at Princeton, 
and Nassau Hall is a prominent object in the background ; but Con- 
gress adjourned without making an appropriation, and it remainad in 
the artist's hands. La&yette desired a copy for the King of France; 
and Peale executed one in 1779, which was sent to Paris ; but the 
misfortunes of the royal family occasioned its sale, and it became the 
property of the Count de Menou, who brought it i^in to this country 
and presented it to the National Institute, where it is now pieserred. 
Chapman made two copies at a thousand dollars each ; and Dr. Cruk, 
one of the earliest and warmest personal friends of Washington, their 
commissions as officers in the French war having been signed on the 
same day, (1754,) declared it a most faithful likeness of him as he ap- 
peared in the prime of his lile.t 

There is a tradition in the Peale family, honorably represented 

* MS. Letter of Titian B. Peale to George Lirennore, Esq. 

t Priladilpbza, F(A. 4.— His Excellency General Washington set off from 
this dij to join the army in Kew Jersey. During the coarse of his short staj. 
the only relief he has enjoyed from serrice since he first entered lt» he haa been 
honored with eyeiy mark of esteem, ^c The Council of thia State being d»> 
•iroua of haying his picture in full length, requested his sitting for that purpoaSi 
which he politely complied with, and a striking likeness was taken by Mr. 
Peale, of this dty. The portrait is to be placed in the council diamber. Don 
Juan Marrailea, the Minister of France, has ordered fire copies, four of which, 
we hear, are to be sent abroad.— Aim. i)i«M» Feb. 11, 1779. Peale's first 
portrait was executed for Col. Alexander; his last ia now in the Biyin Galieiy, 
Kew York. He painted one in 1776 for John Hancock, and beaidea that for Kew 
fers^, odiers for Pennsylrania and Maiyland. 
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UiRragh seYenl generationB, by pobbo spirit and artistic gifts, that in- 
telligenoe of one of the most important trimnphs of the American arms 
was receiyed by Washington in a despatch he opened while sitting to 
Wilson Peale for a miniature intended for his wife, who was also 
present The scene occurred one fine summer afternoon ; and there 
is something attractive to the foncy in the assodation of this group 
quietly occupied in one of the most beautiful of the arts of peace, and 
in a commemorative act destined to gratify conjugal. love and a nation's 
pride, with the progress of a war and the announcement of a victory 
fraught with that nation^s libeHy and that leader's eternal renown. 

The characteristic traits of Peale's portraits of Washington now at 
the National Institute and Arlington House, and the era of our history 
and of Washington's life they embalm, make them doubly valuable in 
a series of pictorial illustrations, each of which, independent of the 
d^ree of professional skill ezMbited, is essential to our Washuigtonian 
gallery. Before Trumbull and Stuart had caught ttom the living man 
his aspect in maturity and age — the form knit to athletic proportions 
by self-denial and activity, and dad in the garb of rank and war, and 
the countenance qwn with truth and grave with thought, yet rounded 
with the contour and ruddy with the glow of early manhood — ^was 
thus genially delineated by the hand of a comrade, and in the infancy 
of native art Of the fourteen portraits by Peale, that exhibiting 
Washington as a Virginia colonel in the colonial force of Great Britain, 
is the only entire portrait before the revolution extant* One was 
painted for the college of New Jersey, at Princeton, in 1780, to occupy 
a frame in which a portrait of (George the Third had been destroyed 
by a cannon ball during the battle at that place on the 3d of January, 
1777. It still remains in the possession of the College, and was saved 
fortunately fit>m the fire which a few years ago consumed Nassau 
HalL Peale's last portrait of Washington, executed in 1783, he re- 
tained until his death, and two years since, it was sold with the rest 
of the collection known as the << Peale Gallery," at Philadelphia. 
There is a pencil sketch also by this artist, fhuned with the wood of 
the tree in front of the ikmous Chew's house, around which centred 
the battle of Germantown.t 

* A miniatare> nid to hare been painted in 1757| at the age of 85, bat beeo 
engraved for Iiring's Washington. 

t ** The Editor of the CineinnaU Snguirer was lately shown a pencil sketch 
9f General Washington, taken from life by Charles Wilson Peale, in the yeai 
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A fow octogenariaiis in the city of brothexly lore, used to spealc 
not many y eun since, of a diminntiTe family, the head of which mani- 
fested the sensitiTe temperament, if not ^e highest capabilitiefl of 
artistic genius. This was Robert Edge Pine. He brought to Amenca 
the earliest cast of the Venus de Medici, which was privately exhibited 
to the select few— the manners and morals of the Quaker city forbid- 
ding its exposure to the common eye. He was considered a aupetior 
colorist, and was fitrorabiy introduced into society in Philadelphia bj 
his acknowledged sympathy for the American cause^ and by a grand 
project such as was afterwards pardally realized by Trumbull; that 
<^a series of historical paintings, iUustratiTe of the American Berolu* 
tion, to embrace original portraits of the leaders, both dvil and mili- 
tary, in that achievement, induding the statesmen who were chiefly 
mstromental in framing the Constitution and organizing the QoTeni- 
ment. He brought a letter of introduction to tiie &ther of the late 
Judge Hopkinson, whose portrait he executed, and its vivid tints and 
eorrect resemblance, still attest to his descendants the ability of the 
painter. He left behind him in London, creditable portruts of George 
the Second, Garrick, and the Duke of Northumberland. In the inter- 
vals of his business as a teacher of drawing and a votary of portraiture 
in general, he collected, fiom time to time, a large number of '^ dis- 
tinguished heads," although, as in the case of Oeracchi, the epoch and 
country were unfiavorable to his ambitious project ; of these portraits 
the heads of General Gates, Charles Carroll, Baron Steuben, and Wash- 
ington, are the best known and most highly prized. Pine remained 
three weeks at Mount Yemon, and his portrait bequeathes some fea- 
tures with great aocuraqr ; artists find in it certain merits not dis- 
coverable in those of a later date ; it has the permanent interest of a 
representation from life, by a painter of established reputation ; yet 
its tone is cold and its dfect unimpressive, beside the more bold and 
glowing pendl of Stuart. It has repose and dignity. In his letter to 
Washington, asking his co-operation in the design he meditated, Pine 
says, *'I have been some time at Annapolis painting the portraits of 
patriots, legislators, heroes and beauties, in order to adorn my large 
picture ; " and he seems to have commenced his enterprise with san- 

1777. It WM framed from a part of the elm-tree then standing in front of Chew'a 
booee, on the Qeraiantown battle-gronnd, and the fivne was made by a eon of 
Dr. Graley» of Rerolntionary fame." 
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goine hopes of one dfty aocomplishiiig his object, which, hovrerer, it 
was reserved for a native artist erentnaUj to complete. That his ap- 
peal to Washin^n was not neglected, howerer, is evident from an 
encomragixig allusion to Pine and his scheme, in the correspondence of 
the/ormer. ^ Mr. Pine," he says, '^ has met a fityorable reception in 
this country, and may, I conceiTe, command as much bosmess as he 
pleases. He is now preparing materials for historical representations 
of the most important events of the war." * Pine's jnctore is in the 
possession of the Hopkinson family at Philadelphia. The fiuHsimile 
of Washington's letter proyes that it was taken in 1785. A laige 
copy was purchased at Montreal, in 1817, by the late Henry Breroort^ 
of New York, and is now in the possession of his son, J. Carson Bre- 
TOort, at Bedford, L. I.t 

The profile likeness of Washington by Shakpless, is a yaluable 
item of the l^;acy whidi Art has bequeathed of those noble and benign 
liBatuies ; he evidently bestowed upon it his greatest skill, and there is 
no more correct fiudal outline of tiie immortal subject in existence ; a 
disciple of Layater would probably find it the most available side-riew 
for physiognomical inference ; it is remarkably adapted to the burin, 
and has been once, at least, adequately engraved ; it also has the 
melancholy attraction of being the last portrait of Washington taken 
ihwilife. 

One of Oanoya's fellow-workmen, in the first years of his artistic 
life, was a melancholy enthusiast, whose thirst for the ideal was deep- 
ened by a morbid tenadty of purpose and sensitiyeness of heart ;-— a 
form of character peculiar to Italy ; in its yoluptuous phase illustrated 
by Petrarch, in its stoical by Alfieri, and in its combination of patriotic 
aaid tender sentiments by Foscolo's ^Letters of Jacopo Ortis." The 
political confiision that reigned in Europe for a time, seriously inter- 
fered with the pursuit of art ; and this was doubtless a great motiye 
with OnisBPPX Ceracchi for visiting America ; but not less incitiiig 
vras the triumph of freedom, of which that land had recently become 
the scene^a triumph that so enlisted the sympathies and fired the 
imagination of the republican sculptor, that he designed a grand 
national monument^ oommemoratiye of American Independence, and 

* Sparks' Writings of Washington. 

t This portrait is now in the engrsver's hands for tbe illastrated edition d 
tluswoik. 
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sought the patranage of the newly oxgaxuied goyerament in ita > 
Washiiigton, indWidtiallj, &YOiied hia design, and the model of the 
proposed work leceiTed the wann approral of oompetent judges ; hm 
taste for art, especially for grand monmnental statuaiy, was quite m- 
deyeloped on this side of the Atlantic, and the redpient of Papal orden 
found little encouragement in a young republic, too busy in layiiig tJie 
foundation of her ciyil polity, to giye much thou^t to any memoriaia 
of her nascent gloiy. It was, howeyer, but a question of time. His 
purpose is eyen now m the process of achieyement. Washington^ 
natiyo State yoluntarily undertook the enterprise Ibr whidt the general 
goyemment, in its youth, was inadequate ; and it was auspidoosly r»- 
seryed for a natiye artist, and a single member of the original oonfed- 
eracy, to embody, in a style worthy of more than Italian genius, the 
grand conception of a representatiye monument, with Washington in a 
colossal equestrian statue as the centre, and the Viiginia patriots and 
orators of the Beyolntion, grouped around his majestic figure. Cenn^ 
chi, howeyer, in aid of his elaborate project, executed the only seriea 
af marble portraitures fh>m life of the renowned founders of the na- 
tional goyemment: his busts of Hamilton, Jay, Trumbull, and Gor- 
ernor George Clinton, were long the prominent ornaments of the 
Academy (^ Fine Arts, in New Tork ; the latter, especially, was re- 
markable, both in regard to its resemblance to the original, and as a 
work of art His most important achieyement, howeyer, was a bust 
of Washington, generally considered the most perfect representation 
of the man and the hero combined, after Stuart's and Houdon^s master- 
pieces. It is in the heroic style, with a fillet The &te of this yahia- 
ble efSgy was siogular. It was purchased by the Spanish Ambassa- 
dor, as a gift to the Prince of Peace, then at the height of his power 
at Madrid; before the bust reached Spain, €h>doy was exiled, and 
the minister recalled, who, on his arriyal, transferred it, unpadLed, to 
Richard Meade^ Esq., of Philadelphia^ in whose femily it remained 
until two years ago, when, at the administrators' sale of that gentle* 
man's fine collection of paintings, it was purchased by Goyemeur 
Kemble, and can now be seen at his hospitable mansion, on the banks 
of the Hudson. 

The zeal of Ceracchi in his dierished purpose, is indicated by the 
assurance he gaye Dr. Hugh Williamson — the historian of North 
Carolina, and author of the earliest work on the American climate^ 
and one of the first adyocates of the canal policy— when Inyitiog Uas 
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to dt for his bosi— that he did not pay him the compUmeDt in order 
to eecoie his TOte for the nataonal monument, but <mij to perpetute 
the ^features of the American Gato." With characterietie emphaaia, 
the honest Doctor declined, on the ground that posterity would not 
care for his lineaments; adding that, *'if he were capiddeof bemg 
lured into the support of any scheme whatever, against his oonTiction 
of right^ wood, and not stone^ oug^t to he the material of his image."* 
Baffled, as Ceracchi ultimately was, in the realization of hope 
inspired alike by his ambition as a sculptor and his love of republican 
institutions, he carried to Europe the proud distinction of hanng 
taken the initiative in giving an enduring shape to the revered and 
then unfamiliar features <^ Washington. He executed two busts^ one 
colossal, a cast of which was long in the New Tork Academy of Fme 
Arts. Impoverished, the dariing scheme of his life frustrated in 
Ani^yT'^^ and his ovm patriotic hopes crushed by the Tictories of 
Bonaparte in Italy, and his rapid advanoes tovrards imperial sway, the 
enthusiaBtic artist brooded, with intense disappointment^ over the con- 
trast between the fresh and exuberant national life, of which he had 
partaken here, and the vassalage to which Europe was again reduced. 
Napoleon and Washuigton stood revealed, as it were, side by side— the 
selfish a^prsndiasement of the one, who trampled on humanity under 
the prestige of military feme^ and the msgnanimity of the other, con- 
tent to be the immaculate agent of a free people, after sacrificing all 
for their welfare. Imbued with the principles and a vritneas of the 
self-control which consummated our revolutionary triumph, Ceracchi 
beheld, with sn impatience that cantion only restrained, the steady 
and unscrupulous encroachment of Boni^Murte on all that is saoed in 
nationality and freedom. Somewhat of the deep indignation and the 
sscrifidal will that nerved the hand of Charlotte Corday, somewhat 
of the fanaticism that moved the studentrsssassin of Kotaebue^ and, 
perhaps, a little of the Tengeful ire of BavaiUao^ at length kindled the 
Italian blood of the sculptor. He became one of the most determined 
secret conspirators against the now established usurper. The memoirs 
of the time speak of his ^* exaggerated notions," his disdam of life, of 
the profound gloom that often douded his soul, of the tears he al« 
temately shed of admiration at the brilliant exploits of the'conqueror, 
and of grief at the wrongs inflicted on the beantiM land of his nativi^. 

•I>r.HossckfsEiiiura 
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* Tfaif mftD," sajs one fair cbnmkier of those ezcitiiig HmM^ ^ has t 
aoul of fixe." A plot, which is stignuitiied as nefiuioas, aad,aeooidiBg 
to minor, was of the Fieschi stan^ aimed at the life of Bonaparte^ 
when First Consul, was finally disoovered, and Cetaochi beeune k* 
gaily compfomised as one of those pledged to its ezecntlon. He was 
tried, boldly acknowledged bis nrarderoos intention, and was oob* 
demned to death. Among his ^owHX>nsphratoro were two or time 
repablican artists with whom he had beorane intimate at Borne ; tbey 
were arrested at the opera, and daggers found upon their persons : the 
plot is designated in the annals of the time as the Arena Ck>ii8pirae]r 
Ceraocfai was a OorsicBn by birth; and, from an ardent admirer, thos 
became the deadly foe of his great countryman ; and the gifted artist} 
the enthusiastic repablican, tin yindictive patriot, and the sculptor of 
Washington— perished on the scaffold. 

His host gives Washington a Roman look, but has been dedaved to 
exhibit more truly the expression of the mouth than any other work. 
Ibose of Hamilton and Governor Clinton, by this artist, are deemed, 
by their respective families, as correct as portraits, as they are superior 
as pieces of statuaiy. i^nd this is presumptive evidence in &vor of the 
belief that Ceracchi*s attachment to the heroic style did not serfooify 
interlere with the general truth of his portraiture. 

The design of a statue was, therefore, only realised on the axriva. 
of HouDoif . The histoiy of this sculptor is a striking contrast to that 
of Ceracchi A native of Versailles, he fiourished at an epoch remark- 
aUy prolific of original characters in all departments of letters and 
art Many of these, especially his own countrymen, have beeo rqwe- 
sented by his chisel. He enjoyed a long and prosperous existence^ 
having survived the taste he initiated, and the finends of his youth, 
but maintaining a most creditable reputation to his death, wbidi oe- 
curred in his ^ghty-eighth year. He rose to distinction by a new 
style, which appears to have exhibited, according to the subject, a re* 
markable simplicity on the one hand, and elaboration on the other. 
An over-estimate of the efiect of details marred his more lab<»^ crea- 
tiions; but he had a faculty of catching the air, and a taste in general* 
izing the conception, both of a real and fimcifiil subject, which mani- 
fested unusual genius. There was an individuality about his best 
works that won attention and established his fame. Of the ideal 
kind, two were the subjects oi much critical remark, though for dif- 
%rent reasons. One of them was intended to exhibit the effect of cold 
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*-«m idea almost too melo-dramatic and physical for scQlptnTe^ but 
quite in character for a Frenchman, aiming^ even in his serere and 
limited art, at theatrical effect. The other was a statae of Diana — the 
object of numerous bon moUy first, because it was ordered by Catharine 
•f Bussia, who, ic was generally thought, had no special affinity with 
Jie chaste goddess; and, secondly, on account of the yoluptuous 
.diaracter given It by the artist, which procured for his Diana the name 
iif Venus. Houdon^s bust of Voltaire gained him renown at once in 
ihis department of his pursuit, and is a memorable example of his sno* 
eess. How various the characters whose similitudes are perpetuated 
f>y his chisel — Gluck and Buffon. Rousseau and D'Alembert, Mirabeau 
and Washington ! Jefferson, in behalf of the State of Viiginia, ar^ 
ranged with Hondon at Paris, to undertake the latter commission; 
and he accompanied Dr. Franklin to the United States. He remained 
at Mount Vernon long enough to execute a model of Washington's 
head, and fiimiliarize himself with every detail of his features and the 
traits of his natural language ; but that implicit fidelity, now evident 
in the busts of our own leading sculptors, was not then in vogue, and 
the artists of the day were rather adepts in idealizing than in precise 
imitation of nature ; therefore, the result of Houdon's labors, tioongh, 
in general, satis&ctory, cannot be used with the mathematical exacti- 
tude, as a guide, which greater attention to mmuti» would have 
secured. There is a sketch by Stuart indicatmg some minute errors 
in the outline of Houdon's bust. On leaving, he presented Washing- 
ton with the bas-relief which used to hang over his chair in the library 
at Mount Vernon. He completed the statue after his return to Pari% 
and in the diary of Oouvemcur Morris, is an entry noting his attend* 
ance at the artist's studio, to stand for the figure of his illustrious 
friend, whom, before he became corpulent, he is said to have resembled. 
He alludes to the circumstance as " being the humble emplojrment of 
A mannikin ; ^' and adds, ^ this is literally taking the advice of St. 
Paul, to be all things to all men." The original cast of the head of 
this statue is still at Mount Vernon, and the statue itself is the cher^ 
ished ornament of the Capitol at Richmond, and has been declared, by 
one of Washington's biographers, to be ''as perfect a resemblance, in 
face and figure, as the art admits ; ^' while, on the other hand, a critie 
of hirge and studious observation, who was well acquainted with the 
appearance of the original, says that, as a likeness, the head is inferior 
to Ceraochi's bust. The costume is authentic, that Washington wore 
vou v.— 14 
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as commander-in-chief; it has been assailed with the usual aTg;aments 
•—its want of classical effect, and its undignified style ; but less con- 
servatiye reasoners applaud the truth of the drapery, and the work is 
endeared as a fiuthful and unique representation of the man— the only 
one from life, bequeathed by the art of the sculptor. "^ Judge Mar- 
shall," says Dr. Sparks in a letter to us, ^ once told me that the head 
of Houdon's statue at Richmond, seen at a point somewhat removed 
towards the side, from the front, presented as perfect a resembliixioa 
of the liying man as he could conceive possible in marble." 

Rembrandt Psale, when quite young, became the companion of 
his Other's artistic labors. In compliment to the latter, Washington 
sat for a likeness to the novice of eighteen, who says the honor agi- 
tated more than it inspired him, and he solicited his father's interoes- 
sion and countenance on the memorable occasion. Of the precise 
value of his original sketch it is difficult to form an accurate opinion, 
but the mature result of his efforts to produce a portrait of Washing 
ton has attained a high and permanent fame. He availed himself of 
the best remembered points, and always worked with Houdon's bust 
before him. This celebrated picture is the &vorite portrait of a large 
number of amateurs. It is more dark and mellowed in tint, more 
elaborately worked up, and, in some respects, more effectively arranged, 
than any of its predecessors. Enclosed in an oval of well-imitated 
stone fretwork, vigorous in execution, rich in color, the brow, eyes, 
and mouth, fall of character — ^altogether it is a striking and impressive 
delineation. That it was thus originally regarded we may infer Crom 
the unanimous resolution of the U. S. Senate, in 1832, appropriating 
two thousand dollars for its purchase, and from the numerous copies 
of the original, in military costame, belonging to the artist, which have 
been and are still ordered. Rembrandt Peale is said to be the only 
living artist who ever saw Washington. In the pamphlet which he 
issued to authenticate the work, we find the cordial testimony to its 
fidelity and other merits of Lawrence Lewis, the eldest nephew of 
Washington : of the late venerable John Yaughan, of Bishop White, 
Rufus Kmg, Charles Carroll, Edward Livingston, General Smith, Br. 
James Thatcher, and Judge Cranch. Chief Justice Marshall says of 
it : Mt is more Washington himself than any portrait I have ever 
seen ; " and Judge Peters explains his approval by declaring '< I Judge 

from its effect on my heart." 

• # * * * « • 
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Ko artist eigoyed the opportunities of Colohxl Tavmbuix m the 
portrayer of Washington. As aide-de-camp he was fiuniiiar with his 
appearance in the prime of his life and its most exciting era. At the 
commencement of the Reyolutionary struggle, this officer was among 
the most active, and essentially promoted the secure retreat of the 
American forces, under Qeneral SuUiyan, from Rhode Island; he, 
therefore, largely partook of the spirit of those days, came freely under 
the influence of Washington's character as it prevaded the camp, and 
had ample time and occasion to obserre the Commander-in-Chief in 
his military aspect, and in social mtercourse, on horseback, in the field, 
and at the hospitable board, in the ooundls of war, when silently 
meditating his great work, when oppressed with anxiety, animated by 
hope, or under the influ«:ioe of those quick and strong feelings he so 
early learned to subdue. After Trumbull's resignation, and when far 
away from the scene of Washington's glory, ho painted his head from 
recollection, so distinctly was eTery feature and expression impressed 
upon his mind. In the autumn of 178Q ho returned from Europe, and 
began his sketches of ihe chiefs and statesmen of the Rerolution, after- 
wards embodied in the pictures that adorn the Rotunda of the Capitol, 
and the originals of which, inyaluable for their authenticity, may now 
be seen in the gallery at New Hayen. Here is preserved the most 
spirited portrait of Washington that exists — ^the only reflection of him 
as a soldier of freedom worthy of the name^ drawn from life. The 
artist's own account of this work is giyen in his memoirs : ^ In 1792 I 
was again in Philadelphia, and there painted the portrait of Qeneral 
Washington, now placed in the gallery at New Haven, the best, cer* 
tainly, of those that I painted, and the best, in my estimation, which 
exists in his heroic and military character. The city of Charleston, 
S. C, instructed Mr. W. R. Smith, one of the representatiyes of South 
Carolina, to employ me to paint for them a portrait of the great man, 
and I undertook it eon amore, as the commission was unlimited, mean- 
ing to give his military character at the most sublime moment of its 
exertion — the evening preyious to the battle of Trenton, when, view- 
ing the yast superiority of his approaching enemy, the impossibility of 
again crossing the Delaware or retreatmg down the river, he conceives 
the plan of returning by a night march into the country from which 
he had been driven, thus catting off the enemy's communication and 
destroying the depot of stores at^ Rrunswick." There is a singular 
ffplidty in this cboke of the moment to represent Washington, for it 
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eombincB all the most desirable elements of expression chaiacterbdo 
of the man. It is a moment, not of brilliant achieyement, bat of in- 
trepid conception, when the dignity of thought is united with the 
sternness of resolye, and the enthusiasm of a daring experiment kindles 
the habitual mood of self-control into an unwonted glow. As the artist 
unfolded his design to Washington, the memory of that eventful n%fat 
thrilled him anew; he rehearsed the circumstances, described the 
scene, and his face was lighted up as the memorable crisis in ius coun- 
try's fate and his own career was renewed before him. He spoke of 
the desperate chance, the wild hope, and the hazardous but fixed de- 
termination of that hour; and, as the gratified painter dedarcs^ 
<* looked the scene." '* The result,'' he says, " was, in my own opimon, 
eminently successful, and the General was satisfied." Whether the 
obserrer of the present day accedes to the opinion, that he ** happily 
transferred to the canvas the lofty expression of his animated ooun- 
tenance, the resolve to conquer or perish ; " whether the picture comes 
up to his preconceived ideal of the heroic view of Washington or noC^ 
he must admit that it combines great i^parent fidelity, with moi« 
spirit and the genius of action, than all other portraits. 

Although not so familiar as Stuart's, numerous good copies of 
Trumbull*s Washington, some from his own, ond others by lat^ pen- 
cils, have rendered it almost as well known in this country. Contem- 
poraries give it a decided preference ; it recalled the leader of the 
American armies, the man who was ^ first in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen," ere age relaxed the facial muscles and modified the decisive 
lines of the mouth ; it was associated in their minds with the indig- 
nant rebuke at Monmouth, the brilliant surprise at Trenton, and the 
heroic patience at Valley Forge ; it was the Washington of their youth 
who led the armies of freedom, the modest, the brave, the vigilant and 
triumphant chief. Ask an elderly Knickerbocker what picture will 
give you a good idea of Washington, and he will confidently refer you, 
as the testimony his father has taught him, to Trumbull's portrait in 
the City Hall. When Lafayette first beheld a copy of this picture, m 
a gentleman's house in New Jersey, on his visit to this country, a few 
years before his death, he uttered an exclamation of delight at its re- 
semblance. An excellent copy, by Vanderlyn, adorns the U. S. House 
of Representatives, for the figure in which, Geo. B. Rapalye, Esq., & 
highly respected citizen of New Yoric, stood with exemplary patience, 
€»r many days, wearing a coat, perb^» the first specimen of Americaa 
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broaddoth, that had been worn by Washington. The air of the figure 
is as manly and elegant, the look as dignified and commanding, and 
the brow as practical in its moulding, as in Stuart's representation of 
him at a more advanced period ; but the face is less round, the profile 
more aquiline, the complexion has none of the fresh and ruddy hue, 
and the hair is not yet blanched. It is, altogether, a keener, more ao- 
tive, less thoughtful, but equally graceful and dignified OAn. He 
stands in an easy attitude, in full uniform, with his hand on his horse's 
neck ; and the most careless observer, thpugh ignorant of the subject, 
would recognize, at a glance, the image of a braye man, an intelligent 
officer, and an honorable gentleman. The excellent engraving of 
Durand has widely disseminated Trumbull's spirited head of Wash- 
ington. 

Although the concurrent testimony of those best fitted to judge, 
give the palm to Trumbull's portrait, now in the gallery at New 
Haven, as the most faithful likeness of Washington in his prime, this 
praise seems to refer rather to the general expression and air, than to 
the details of the face. Trumbull often failed in giving a satisfactory 
likeness ; he never succeeded in rendering the complexion, as is obvious 
by comparing that of his picture in the New York City Hall with any 
or all of Stuart's heads ; the former is yellow, and gives the idea of a 
bilious temperament, while the latter, in every instance, have the fiorid, 
ruddy tint, which, we are assured, was charar.teristic of Washington, 
and indicative of his active habits, constant exposure to the elements, 
and Saxon blood. The best efforts of Trumbull were his first, careful 
sketches ; he never could elaborate with equal efiect ; the collection of 
small, original heads, from which his historical pictures were drawn, 
are invaluable, as the most authentic resemblances in existence of our 
revolutionary heroes. They have a genuine look and a spirited air, 
seldom discoverable in the enlarged copies. 

" Washington," says Trumbull, in describing the picture, " is repre- 
sented standing on elevated ground, on the south side of the Creek at 
Trenton, a little below the stone-bridge and mill. He has a recon- 
noitring glass in his hand, with which he is supposed to have been ex- 
amining the strength of the hostile army, pouring into and occupying 
Trenton, which he has just abandoned at their appearance ; and, having 
ascertained their great superiority, as well in numbers as discipline 
he is supposed to have been meditating how to avoid the apparently 
impending rain, and to have just formed the plan which he executed' 
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daring the night This led to the splendid snooess at Prineetan ob 
the follovring morning; and. in the e<;timation of the great Frederic, 
placed his military character on a level with that of the greatest oomr 
manders of ancient or modem times. Behind, and near, an attendant 
holds his horse. Every minute article of dress, down to the battens 
and spurs, and the buckles and straps of the horse famitare, were 
carefully painted from the different objects.'* 

The gentleman who was the medium of this commission to Tmm- 
bull, praised his work ; but aware of the popular sentiment^ dedaxed 
it not calm and peaceful enough to satisfy those for whom it was in- 
tended. With reluctance, the painter asked Washington, oyerwhelmed 
as he wns with official duty, to sit for another portrait, which repre- 
sents him in his every-day aspect, and, therefore, better pleased the 
citizens of Charleston. '* Keep this picture," said Washington to the 
artist, speaking of the first experiment, '^and finish it to your own 
taste." When the Connecticut State Society of Cincinnati dissolTed. 
a few of the members purchased it as a gift to Yale College. 

Gilbert Stuart^s most cherished anticipation when he left Eng- 
land for America, was that of executing a portrait of Washington. A 
comsummate artist in a branch which his own triumphs had prored 
could be rendered of the highest interest, he eagerly sought illnstrious 
subjects for his pencil. This enthusiasm was increased in the present 
case, by the unsullied fame and the exalted European reputation of tha 
American hero, by the greatest personal admiration of his character, 
and by the fact that no satisfitctory representation existed abroad of a 
man whose name was identical with more than Roman patriotism and 
magnanimity. Stuart, by a series of masteriy portraits, had established 
his renown in London ; he had mingled in the best society ; his yigor- 
ouB mind was cognizant of all the charms that wit and acumen lend to 
human intercourse, and he knew the power which genius and will may 
so readily command. His own nature was more remarkable for 
strength than refinement ; he was eminently fitted to appreciate prac- 
tical talents and moral energy ; the brave truth of nature rather than 
her more delicate effects, were grasped and reproduced by his skill ; he 
might not have done justice to the ideal contour of Shelley, or the gen- 
tle features of Mary of Scotland, but could have perfectly reflected the 
dormant thunder of Mirabeau's countenance, and the argumentative 
abstraction that knit the brows of Samuel Johnson. He was a votary 
«f truth in her boldest manifestations, and a delineator of character in 
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its nomua and sustained elements. The robust, the yenerable, th« 
moral picturesque, the mentally characteristic, he seized by intuition ; 
those lines of physiognomy which channelled by will the map of inward 
life, which years of consistent thought and action trace upon the ooun* 
tenance, the hue that, to an obserrant eye, indicates almost the daily 
vocation, the air snggestiTO of authority or obedience, firmness or 
vacillation, the glance of the eye, which is the measure of natural in« 
telligenoe and the temper oi the soul, the expression of the mouth that 
infallibly betrays the disposition, the tint of hair and mould of features, 
not only attesting the period of life but revealing what that life has 
been, whether toilsome or inert, self-indulgent or adventurous, care- 
worn or pleasurable— these, and such as these records of humanity, 
Stuart transferred, in vivid colors and most trustworthy outlines, to 
the canvas. Instinctive, therefore, was his zeal to delineate Washing* 
ton ; a man, who, of all the sons of fame, most clearly and emphatically 
wrote his character in deeds upon the world's heart, whose traits re* 
quired no imagination to give them effect and no metaphysical insight 
to unravel their perplexity, but were brought out by the ezigendes of 
the time in distinct relief, as bold, fresh, and true as the verdure of 
spring and the lights of the firmament, equally recognized by the 
humblest peasant and the most gifted philosopher. 

To trace the history of each of Stuart's portraits of Washington 
would prove of curious interest. One of his letters to a relative, dated 
the second of November, 1794^ enables us to fix the period of the 
earliest experiment. ^^ The object of my journey," he says, "is only 
to secure a portrait of the President and finish yours." One of the 
succeeding pictures was bought from the artist's studio by Mr. Tay- 
loe, of Washington, and is, at peesent, owned by his son, B. Ogle Tay* ^ 
loe, Esq. ; another was long in the possession of Madison, and is now 
m that of Gov. £. Coles, of Philadelphia. The full-length, in the 
Presidential mansion, at the seat of Government, was saved through 
the foresight and care of the late Mrs. Madison, when the city was 
taken by the British in the last war. Stuart, however, always denied 
that this copy was by him. Another portrait of undoubted authen- 
ticity was offered to and declined by Congress, a few years ago, and is 
owned by a Boston gentleman ; and one graced the hospitable dwelling 
of Samuel Williams, the London banker. For a long period artistic 
productions on this side of the water were subjects of ridicule. Tudor 
not inaptly called the New England country meeting-houses '^ wooden 
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IsBterns; '* almost eyery town botsted an architeetanl 
popularly known as somebody's "folly;" the rows of legs in Tn»- 
bull's picture of the Signing of the Declaration, obtained for it tbs 
sarcastic name, generally ascribed to John Randolph, of ** the shii 
piece;" and Stuart's full length, originally painted for Lord LaB&* 
downe, with one arm resting on his sword hilt, and the other extends^ 
was distinguished among artists by the title of the " teft-pot portrakr^ 
from the resemblance of the outline to the handle and spout of UaH 
domestic utensiL The feature, usually exaggerated in poor copies, aai 
the least agreeable in the original, is the mouth, resulting from the 
want of support of those muscles consequent on the loss of teeth, a 
defect which Stuart rainly attempted to remedy by insertiiig oottoa 
between the jaw and the lips ; and Wilson Peale more pennanaitly, 
but not less ineffectually, sought to relieTo by a set of artificia] teeth. 

We have seen in western New York, a cabinet head of WAshingtos 
which bears strong eridence of Stuart's pencil, and is traced directly fay 
its present owner to his hand, which was purchased of tbe artist aod 
presented to Mr. Gilbert, a member of Congress from Columbia Comitr, 
New York, a gentleman who held the original in such Teneration that 
he requested, on his death-bod, to have, the picture exhibited to his 
fading gaze, as it was the last object he desired to behcdd on earth. 
The remarks of the latter artist indicate what a study he made <rf his 
illustrious sitter : '' There were," he said, ^* features in his face totally 
different from what he had obsenred in any other human being; the 
sockets of tbe eyes, for instance, were larger than what be eyer met 
with before, and the upper part of the nose broader. All his featuns 
were indicatiye of the strongest passions ; yet like Socrates, bis jocfg- 
ment and great self-command made him appear a man of a different 
oast in the eyes of the world." The color of his eyes were a light 
grayish blue, but according to Mr. Custis, Stuart painted them of a 
deeper blue, saying, "in a hundred years they will have fiided to the 
right color." 

While Congress was in session at Philadelphia, in 1794^ Stuart 
went thither with a letter of introduction to Washington, from John 
Jay. He first met his illustrious subject on a reception eyening, and 
was spontaneously accosted by him with a greeting of dignified urban- 
ity. Familiar as was the painter with eminent men, he afterwards 
declared that no human being oyer awakened in him tbe sentiment of 
reyerenoe to such a degree. For a moment, he lost his self-posseiBuia 
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-"-with him an experience quite nnprecedented— and it was not until 
several inteiriews that he felt himself enough at home with his sitter 
to give the requisite concentration of mind to his work. This was 
owing not less to the personal impressiveness of Washington — which 
all who came in contact with him felt and acknowledged — ^than to the 
profound respect and deep interest which the long anticipations of the 
artist had fostered in his own mind. He failed, prohably from this 
cause, in his first experiment. No portrait-painter has left sudi a 
reputation for the faculty of eliciting expression by his social tact, as 
Stuart. He would even defer his task upon any pretext until he suc- 
ceeded in making the sitter, as he said, <' look like himself." To mduoe 
a natural, nnconscious, and characteristic mood, was his initiative step 
in the execution of a portrait Innumerable are the anecdotes of his 
ingenuity and persistence in carrying out this habit. More or less 
conversant with every topic of general interest, and endowed with rare 
conversational ability and knowledge of character, he seldom failed to 
excite the ruling passion, magnetize the prominent idiosyncrasy, or 
awaken the professional interest of the occupant of his throne, whether 
statesman, fanner, actor, judge, or merchant ; and his fund of good 
stories, narrated with dramatic effect, by enchaining the attention or 
enlisting the sympathies, usually made the delighted listener self-ob« 
livious and demonstrative, when, with an alertness and precision like 
magic, the watchful limner transferred the vital identity of his pre-oc- 
cupied and fascinated subject, with almost breathing similitude. In 
Washington, however, he found a less flexible character upon which to 
Bcintillate his wit and open his anccdotical battery. Facility of 
adaptation seldom accompanies great individuality ; and a man whose 
entire life has been oppressed with responsibility, and in whom the 
prevalent qualities are conscience and good sense, can scarcely be ex- 
pected to possess humor and geniality in the same proportion as self* 
control and reflection. On the professional themes of agriculture and 
military science, Washington was always ready to converse, if not with 
enthusiasm, at least in an attentive and intelligent strain ; but the 
artillery of repartee, and the sallies of fancy, made but a slight impi-es* 
Bion upon his grave and reserved nature. He was defident in language 
—far more a man of action than of words-— and had been obliged to 
think too much on vast interests, to ^^ carry America in his brain,*' as 
one of his eulogists has aptly said, to readily unbend in colloquial di- 
Tersion. By degrees, however, the desirable relation was established 
VOL. V. — 14* 
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betTTcon himself and the artist^ who, of seyeral portraits, justly gav« 
the preference to the Lansdovme picture and the unfinished one now 
possessed by the Boston AthensBum. They, doubtless, are the most 
perfect representations of Washington, as he looked at the time th^ 
were executed, and will ever be the standards and resource of subse- 
quent delineators. The latter, supposed by many to have been his 
original " study,'* engaged his attention for months. The frsshness of 
color, the studious modelling of the brow, the minting of dear purpose 
and benerolenoe in the eye, and a thorough nobleness and dignity in 
the whole head, realize all the most intelligent admirer of the original 
has imagined — ^not, indeed, when thinking of him as the intrepid leader 
of armies, but in the last analysis and complete image of the hero in 
retirement, in all the consciousness of a sublime career, unimpeachable 
fidelity to a national trust, and the eternal gratitude of a im people. 
It is this masterpiece of Stuart that has not only perpetuated, but dis- 
tributed over the globe the resemblance of Washington. It has been 
sometimes lamented, that so popular a work does not represent him in 
the aspect of a successful warrior, or in the flush of youth ; but there 
seems to be a singular harmony between this venerable image — so 
majestic, benignant, and serene — and the absolute character and pecu- 
liar example of Washington, separated from what was purely inddental 
and contingent in his life. Self-control, endurance, dauntless courage, 
loyalty to a just but sometimes desperate cause, hope through the most 
hopeless crisis, and a tone of feeling the most exalted, united to habits 
of candid simplidty. are better embodied in such a calm, magnanimous, 
mature image, full of dignity and sweetness, than if portrayed in battle 
array or melodramatic attitude. Let such pictures as David's Napoleon 
—with prancing steed, flashing eye, and waving sword — ^represent the 
mere victor and military genius ; but he who spurned a crown, knew 
no watchword but duty, no goal but freedom and justice, and no reward 
but the approval of consdenoe and the gratitude of a country, lives 
more iq)propriately, both to memory and in art, under the aspect of a 
finished life, crowned with the harvest of honor and peace, and serene 
in the consummation of disinterested purpose. 

A letter of Stuart's which appeared in the New York Etening Pcs% 
in 1853,* attested by three gentlemen of Boston, with one from Wash- 

♦ Extract/fom aHicU in Eeming JPt>tt, 3'. T., March \Uh, 1858 :— 
It majr set this question at rest to state, that Staart himself has given aa 
accoant of all the portraits of Washington that he painted. 
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ington making the appomhnent for a sitting, proTes the error long cm* 
rent in regard both to the dates and the number of this artist's origi* 
nal portraits. He there distinctly sUtes that he never executed bat 
three from life, the first of which was so unsatisftctory that he de- 
stroyed it ; the second was the picture for Lord Lansdowne ; and the 
third, the one now belonging to the Boston Athemeum. Of these 
originals he made twenty-six copies. The finishing touches were put 
to the one in September, 1795, and to the other, at Philadelphia, in the 
spring of 1796. This last, it appears by a letter of Mr. Gustis, which 
we have examined, was undertaken against the desire of Washington, 

A gentleman of PhQadelphiA has in his possession the originals of the follow- 
ing docaments. [£dU. Jhit.]— 

Sib :— I am under proxniM to Mn. Bingham, to sit for yon to-morrow at nine o*oloek» 
and wishing to know 1/ it he convenient to yon that I should do so, and whether it shsU 
he at jour own honse, (as she talked of the SUte-lIouse.) I send this note to you to 
ask information.— I am. Sir, your ohedlent servt., 

eSO. WABHINGTON. 

Monday Evening, lUA April, 1796L 

This letter was endorsed in Washington's handwriting, — *' Mr. Stnart, Ches^ 
nut Street" At the foot of the manuscript are the following certificates : — 

In looking over my papers to find one that had the slgnatuM of Ctooiga Washing- 
ton, I found this, asking me when he should sit for his portrait, wbleh Is now owned by 
Bamnel Williams, of London. I have thought it proper it should be his, especially as he 
owns the only original painting I ever made of Waahington, except one I own myself! I 
painted a third, but rubbed it out I now present this to his brother, Tlmo WllUami, 
for said SamueL 

B08T05, 9th day of March, 1828. GT. BTUAET. 

Attest— J. P. Davib. 
W. Dnrroir. 
li. BALnwnc. 
N.B.— Mr. Stuart painted in ye winter Mown his flrrt portrait of Wa8hlngt<m, hut 
destroyed it The next painting was ye one owned by S. Williams ; tho third Mr. 8. 
BOW haa^two only remain, as above stated. T. W. 

The picture alluded to in the above note of the late Timo Williams, as being 
then in Mr. Stuart's possession, is the one now in the Boston Athenaeum ; and 
that which belonged to the late Samuel Williams, Esq., alluded to in Mr. Stuart's 
note above quoted, is yet extant and owned by the son of an Amerioan gentle- 
man, (John D, Lewis, £*Q»t) who died in London some years since, where it still 
remains. Mr. Williams had paid for it at the sale of the personal effects of the 
Marquis of Lansdowne,— to whom it was originally presented by Mr. Bingham, 
of Philadelphia, — two thousand guineas. 

It is this portrait, full length and life size, fh>m which the bad engravfng wai 
made by Heath, so many copies of which are still to be seen in this ooanti7« 
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and at the earnest eoliciUtion of his wife, who wished a portrait Ircia 
life of her illustrious husband, to be placed among the other fiunilT pic- 
tures at Mount Vcmon. For this express purpose, and to gratify her, 
the artist commenced the work, and Washington agreed to sit onoe 
more. It was left, intentionally, unfinished, and when subsoqncntlj 
claimed by Mr. Oustis, who offered a premium upon the original pno^ 
Stuart excused himself, much to the former's dissatisfactioii, on the 
plea that it was a requisite l^^acy for liis children. Simaltaneoosl j 
with the Lansdowne portrait the artist executed for William Oonstable 
that now in the posseBsion of his grandson, Henry K Pierrepont, £sq^ 
of Brooklyn, L. I. Motives of personal friendship induced the artist 
to exert his best skill in this instance ; it is a fao-simile of its proto- 
type, and the expression has been thought even more noble and of 
Idgher significance, more in accordance with the traditional chazacter 
of the subject) than the Athenieum picture. It has the eyes looking 
ofij and not at the spectator, as in the latter. Mr. Constable, theor^ 
nal proprietor, was aid to General Washington ; and when La&yette 
visited this country in 1824, upon entering the drawing-room at 
Brooklyn Heights, where the picture hangs, he excUumed, ^ That is 
my old friend, indeed ! '* Colonel Nicholson Fish, and General Tan 
Rensselaer, joined in attesting the superior correctness of the likeness. 

The usual objection to Stuart's Washington is a certain feebleness 
about the lines of the mouth, which docs not correspond with the dis- 
tinct outline of the frontal region, the benign yet resolved eye, and the 
harmonious dignity of the entire head ; but this defect was an inevi- 
table result of the loss of teeth, and their imperfect substitution by a 
false set. In view of the state of the arts in this country at the period, 
and the age of Washington, we cannot but congratulate ourselves that 
we have so pleasing and satisfactory a portrait, and exdaim, with 
Leslie, ^^ how fortunate it was that a painter existed in the time of 
Washington, who could hand him down looking like a gentleman ! " 
Dr. Marshall, brother of the Chief Justice, said that Washington did 
not resemble Pine's portrait, when be knew him, that Wertmulkr's 
had too French a look, another by Wertmuller had eyes too light, but 
that Stnart's was prodigiously *' like." 

Opinions are quite diverse in regard to the Webtmullxb portrait. 
There are many points of executive merit in the original not com- 
pletely rendered in the engraving ; the air of the head, the grave and 
vefined look, well-arranged hair, neat ruffles, and old^ashioaed coat 
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sprinkled at the shoulders with powder, at once gare the eomewhat 
Tague yet unmistakable impression of " the portrait of a gentleman." 
There is an expression of firmness and clear-sightedness, and an erect, 
brave attitude which reveals the soldier ; and there is more animation 
than we are accustomed to see in portraits of Washington. The latter 
trait is probably that which led to the selection of this picture as an 
illustration to Irving's Biography. 

Adolphb Ulric Wxrtmuller was a devoted student of art, but 
his taste and stylo were chiefly formed under the influence of the old 
French Academy — and long before the delicate adherence to nature 
which now redeems the best modem pictures of French artists, had 
taken the place of a certain artificial excellence and devotion to mere 
efiect. The career of this accomplished painter was marked by singo* 
lar vicissitudes J — a native of Stockholm, after preparatory studies 
there, he went to Paris, and remained several years acquiring both 
fimm and fortune by his pencil ; the latter, however, was nearly all 
lost by the financial disasters at the outbretU^ of the Revolution, and 
Wertmuller embarked for America, and arrived m Philadelphia in 
1794. He was well received and highly estimated ; Washington sat 
to him ; * in 1796 he returned to Europe, but, after a brief period, the 
fiulure of a commercial house at Stockholm, in whose care he had 
placed his funds, so vexed him, that he returned to Philadelphia in 
1800, where he soon after exhibited his large and beautiful picture of 
<' Dame " — which, while greatly admired for the executive talent it 
diq>layed, was too exceptionable a subject to meet vrith the approba- 
tion of the sober citizens, whose sense of propriety was so much more 
vivid than their enthusiasm for art. Wertmuller soon after married a 
lady of Swedish descent, purchased a fiffm in Delaware county, 
Penn. and resided there in much comfort and tranquillity, until his 
death in 1812. llis pictures were sold at auction ; and a small copy 
of the ** Danes " brought $500 ; the original, some years after, being 
purchased in New York for three times that sum. In an appreciative 
notice of him, which appeared soon after his death in a leading literary 
journal, there is the following just reference to his portrait of Wash- 
ington : ^ It has been much praised and frequently copied on the con* 
tinent of Europe ; but it has a forced and foreign air, into which the 

• See notice of WertmeUer in Analmic MagamiM^ 181& 
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painter scemji to have fallen hj losing sight of the noble piesenoe be- 
fore him, in an attempt after ideal dignity." * 

Wertmuller was eminent in his day for miniatures and oil por- 
traits. Our first knowledge of him was deriyed from the saperb 
picture of Dame, which, for some time, occupied a nook, curtained 
firom observation, in the studio of the late Henry Inman, of New York, 
and it was exhibited in Washington City, thirty years ago. There 
was fine drawing and rich color in this Toluptnous cieationr^renough 
to conyey a high idea of the skill and grace of the artist. With this 
picture yiyidly in the mind, it is difficult to realize that the diaste, 
subdued portrait of Washington was from the same hand. 

It was confidently asserted, that Washington inyariably noted in 
his diary his sittings to portrait painters, and that no entry appears in 
reference to this picture. Its daim to originality was, therefore, ques- 
tioned. With the impatience of the whole subject, however, that 
Washington confessed at last, he may have ceased to record what be- 
came a penance ; and were the picture satisfiictory in other respects, 
we should not be disposed to complain that it was skilfully combined 
from other portraits. But, in our view, the engraving, at least, has 
intrinsic faidts. It is neither the Washington familiar to observatioa 
as portrayed, nor to fancy as idealised. There is a self-conscious ex- 
pression about the mouth, not visible in Stuart's or Trumbull's heads, 
and out of character in itself; the eyebrows are raised so as to indi- 
cate either a supercilious or a surprised mood, both alien to Washing- 
ton's habitual state of mind ; it is impossible for the brows to be knit 
between the eyes, and arched over them at the same time, as in this 
engraving ; the eyes themselves have a staring look ; the animation so 
much wanted is here obtained at the expense of that serenity which 
was a normal characteristic of the man ', we miss the modesty, the 
latent power, the placid strength, so intimately associated with the 
looks as well as the nature of Washington ; the visage is too elongated | 
compared with the Athenieum portrait this picture has a common- 
place expression ; it does not approach it in moral elevation ; we 
should pass it by in a gallery as the likeness of a genUemaa and a 
brave officer, but not linger over it as the incarnation of disinteiested, 
magnanimous, loyal courage, such as lent a certain unconscious, im- 

* Analeetio Magasine. 
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preasiTe, and superior aspect to Washington, and dividod him, hy an 
infinite distance, from the mob of Tnlgar heroes. 

******** 

The latest and most triumphant attempt to embody and illustrate 
the features, form and character of Washington in statuary, was made 
by the late American sculptor — Thomas Crawforp. How well he 
studied, and how adequately he reproduced the head of his illustrious 
subject, may be realized by a careful examination of the noble and ex- 
pressive marble bust of Washington from his chisel, now in the 
possession of John Ward, Esq., of New York. Essentially, and as 
&r as contour and proportions are concerned, based upon the model 
of Houdon, — ^this beautiful and majestic effigy is instmct with tlie 
character of its subject, so that while satisfactory in detail as a resem- 
blance caught from nature, it, at the same time, is executed in a spirit 
perfectly accordant with the traditional impressions and the instmctiTe 
ideas whence we derive our ideal of the man, the chieftain, and the 
patriot; the moulding of the brow, the po$e of the head, and especially 
the expression of the mouth, are not less authentic than effective. But 
the crowning achievement of this artist is his equestrian statue ex- 
ecuted for the State of Virginia, and now the grand trophy and orna- 
ment of her Capitol. *' When on the evening of his arrival, Crawford 
went to see, for the first time, his Washington in bronze at the Munich 
foundry, he was surprised at the dusky predncts of the vast area; 
suddenly torches fiashed illumination on the magnificent horse and 
rider, and simultaneously burst forth from a hundred voices a song of 
triumph and jubilee ; thus the delighted Germans congratulated their 
gifted brother and hailed the sublime work — ^typical to them of Ameri- 
can freedom, patriotism, and genius. The Bavarian king warmly 
recognized its original merits and consummate effect; the artists 
would suffer no inferior hands to pack and despatch it to the sea-side; 
peasants g^reeted its triumphal progress; the people of Richmond 
were emulous to share the task of conveying it from the quay to 
Capitol Hill ; mute admiration followed by ecstatic cheers, hailed its 
unveiling, and the most gracious native eloquence inaugurated its 
erection. We might descant upon the union of majesty and spirit in 
the figure of Washington, and the vital truth of action in the horsey 
the air of command and of rectitude, the martial vigor and grace, so 
instantly felt by the popular heart, and so ^tically praised by the 
adept in sculpture cognizant of the difficulties to overcome, and the 
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impression to be absolutely conTeyed bysudi a work in order to maka 
it at once true to nature and to character; we might repeat the 
declaration that no figure ancient or modem, so entirely illustrates the 
classical definition of oratory, as consisting in action, as the statue of 
Patrick Henry, one of the grand accessories of the work, — which 
seems instinct with that memorable utterance, " Qive me liberty, or 
give me death I " By a singular and afiecting coincidence, the news 
of Crawford's death reached the United States simultaneously with 
the arrival of the ship containing this colossal bronae statue of Wash- 
ington — ^his " crowning achieTement" In this work, the first merit is 
naturalnesB ; although full of equine ardor, the graoefiil and noble 
animal is evidently subdued by his rider ; calm power is obvious in 
the man ; restrained eagerness in the horse ; Washington's left hand 
is on the snaffle bridle, which is drawn back ; he sits with perfect ease 
and dignity, the head and face a little turned to the left^ as if his 
attention had just been cailed in that direction, either in expectancy, 
or to give an order; he points forward and a little upwards; the 
figure is erect, the chest thrown forward, the knees pressed to the 
saddle, the heel nearly beneath the shoulder, and the sole of the foot 
almost horizontal. The seat is a military and not a hunting seat ; the 
horse is recognized by one aoquamted with breeds, as '*a chaiger of 
Arab blood. 

His hands were large, as became one inured to practical achieve- 
ment ; his forehead was of that square mould that accompanies an 
executive mind, not swelling at the temples, as in the more ideal con- 
formation of poetical men; a calm and benevolent light usually 
gleamed from his eyes, and they flashed, at times, with valorous pur- 
pose or stem indignation ; but they were not remarkably large as in 
persons of more fluency, and foretold Washington's natural deficiency 
in language^ proclaiming the man of deeds, not words ; neither had 
they the liquid hue of extreme sensibflity, nor the varying light of an 
nnsubdued temperament ; their habitual expression was self-possessed, 
serene and thoughtfuL There was a singular breadth to the face, in- 
variably preserved by Stuart, but not always by Trumbull, who (^ten 
gives an aquiline and somewhat elongated visage : no good physiogno- 
mist can fail to see in his nose that dilation of the nostril and prom- 
inence of the ridge whici belong to resolute and spirited characters; 
the distance between '.oe eyes marks a capacity to measure distancea 
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and appreciate form and the relation of space ; but these special traits 
are secondary to the carriage of the bodj, and the expression of the 
whole hoe, in which appear to hare blended an unparalleled force of 
impression. When fully possessed of the details of his remarkable 
countenance, and inspired by the record of his career, we turn from the 
description of those who beheld the man, on horseback, at the head 
of an army, presiding over the national councils, or seated in the draw* 
ing-room, to any of the portraits, we feel that no artist ever caught 
his best look, or transmitted his features when kindled by that match- 
less soul. If we compare any selection of engrayings with each other 
so inferior are the greater part extant, we find such glaring dis 
crepancies, that doubts multiply; and we realize that art never did 
entire justice to the idea, the latent significance, and the absolute 
character of Washington. There is dignity in Houdon's bust, an 
efiective facial angle in the crayon of Sharpless, and elegance, wisdom 
and benignity in Stuart's head ; but what are they, each and all, in 
contrast with the visage we behold in fancy, and revere in heart ? It 
has been ingeniously remarked, that the letters received by an indi- 
vidual indicate his character better than those he writes, because they 
suggest what he elk^its from others, and thereby furnish the best key 
to his scope of mind and temper of soul ; on the same principle the 
likeness drawn, not from the minute descriptions, but the vivid im- 
pressions of those brought into intimate contact with an illustrious 
character, are the most reliable materials for his portrait ; they reflect 
the man in the broad mirror of humanity, and are the faithful daguer* 
reotypes which the vital radiance of his nature leaves on the consdous- 
ness of mankind. 
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WASHINGTON'S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 

[The original MS. of the Farewell Address, in Washington's handwriting, and 
with his revisions and alterations, haying been purchased by Jambb liiKOZ, 
Esq., of New York, that gentleman caused a few copiea of it, with some iUns- 
tratire documents, to be printed for private diatribntion. Bj permission of 
Mr. Lenox it is here reprinted, with the alterations, and with his explanatory 
remarks.] 



PBEFACE. 

This reprint of Washiugton'a Farewell Address to the people of the 
United States, is made from the original manuscript recently sold in Fhilft- 
delphia by the Admuiistrators of the late Mr. David G. Claypoole, in whose 
possession it had been from the date of its first publication. The paper is 
entirely in the autograph of Washington : no one acquainted with his hand- 
writing can Inspect it, and doubt for a moment the statements to that effect 
made by Mr. Glaypoole and Mr. Rawle. 

Upon examining the manuscript, it was found that, in addition to its im^ 
portance as an historical document, and its value from being in the auto- 
graph of Washington, it was of great interest as a literary curiosity, and 
threw light upon the disputed question of the authorship of the Address. 
It clearly shows the process by which that paper was wrought into the form 
in which it was first given to the nublic ; and notes written on the margui 
of passages and paragraphs, which have been erased, prove, almost beyond 
a doubt, that this draft was submitted to the judgment of other persons. 
Such memoranda were unnecessary either for Washington's own direction 
on a subsequent revision, or for the guidance of the printer ; but he might 
very naturally thus note the reasons which had led him to make the altersp 
tions before he asked the advice and opinion of his friends. It seems 
probable, therefore, that this is the very draft sent to General HamOton 
and Chief Justice Jay, as reUted in the letter of the latter. Some oC 
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the alterations, howeyer, were eTidently made during the writing of 
the paper ; for in a few instances a part, and even the whole, of a sentence 
is strack oat, which afterwards occurs in the body of the address. 

Mr. Clajpoole*8 description of the appearance of the manuscript is rery 
accurate. There are many alterations, corrections, and interlineations: 
and whole sentences and paragraphs are sometimes obliterated. All these, 
howcFer, have been deciphered without much trouble, and carefully noted. 

It was thought best to leave the text in this edition as it was first 
printed: only two slight verbal variations were found between the cor- 
rected manuscript, and the common printed copies. All the interlineations 
and alterations are inserted in brackets [ ], and where, in any case, words 
or sentences have been struck out, either with or without corrections in the 
text to supply their place, these portions have been deciphered and are 
printed in notes at the foot of the page. The reader will thus be enabled 
to perceive at a glance the changes made in the compodtion of the address ; 
and if the draft made by General Hamilton, and read by him to Mr. Jay, 
should be published, it will be seen how far Washington adopted the modi- 
fications and suggestions made by them. 

When this preface was thus fiir prepared for the press, an opportunity 
was afibrded, through the kindness of John G. Hamilton, Esq., to examine 
several letters which passed between Washington and General Hamilton re- 
lating to the Address, and also a copy of it in the handwriting of the latter. 
It appears from these communications that the President, both in sending 
to him a rough draft of the document, and at subsequent dates, requested 
him to prepare such an Address as he thought would be appropriate to the 
occasion ; that Washington consulted him particularly, and most minutely, 
on many points connected with it; and that at different times General 
Hamilton did forward to the President three drafts of such a paper. The 
first was sent back to him with suggestions for its correction and enlarge- 
ment : from the second draft thus altered and improved, the manuscript 
now printed may be supposed to have been prepared by Washington, and 
transmitted for final examination to General Hamilton and Judge Jay ; and 
with it the third draft was returned to the President, and may probably yet 
be found among his papers. 

The copy in the possession of Mr. Hamilton is probably the second of 
these three drafts : it is very much altered and corrected throughout. In 
comparing it with that in Washington's autograph, the sentiments are found 
to be the same, and the words used are very frequently identical. Some of 
the passages erased in the manuscript are in the draft : three paragraphs, 
viz. those on pages 50, 51, and 62 have nothing corresponding to them in 
the draft ; but a space is left in it, evidently for the insertion of additional 
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matter. The compariBoii of these tvro papers is ezceedinglj curious. It ia 
difficult to conceive how two persons could express the same ideas in sub- 
stantially the same language^ and yet with much diversity in the construe- 
tiou of the sentences, and the position of the words. 

J.L. 
Nbw Yoke, AprU 12, 1850. 



FAREWELL ADDRESS. 

Fbiends, and Fellow-Oitizens : 

The period for a new election of a Citizen, to administer the 
Executive Government of the United States, being not far distant, and 
the time actually arrived, when your thoughts must be employed in 
designating the person, who is to bo clothed with that important 
trust ['''], it appears to me proper, especially as it n^y conduce to a 
more distinct expression of the public voice, that I should now apprise 
you of the resolution I have formed, to decline being considered among 
the number of those, out of whom a choice is to be made. 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me the justice to be assured, 
that this resolution has not been taken, without a strict regard to all 
the considerations appertaining to the relation, which binds a dutiful 
citizen to his country — and that, in withdrawing the tender of service 
which silence in my situation might imply, I am influenced by so 
diminution of zeal for your f\iture interest, no deficiency of grateful 
respect for your past kindness ; but [am supported by] f a fiill convic- 
tion that the step is compatible with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance hitherto in, the office to which 
your suffrages have twice called me, have been a uniform sacrifice of 
inclination to the opinion of duty, and to a deference for what appeared 
to be your desire. — ^I constantly hoped, that it would have been mudi 
earlier in my power, consistently with motives which I was not at 
liberty to disregard, to return to that retirement, from which I had 
been reluctantly drawn. — ^The strength of my indinatton to do this, 
previous to the last election, had even led to the preparation of an 
address to declare it to you ; but mature reflection on the then pei^ 

* lor another term t sot nndsr 
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plexed and critical posture of our affairs with foreign Nations, and the 
nnanimoTis advice of persons entitled to my confidence, impelled me to 
abandon the idea. — 

I rejoice that the state of yonr concerns, external as well as internal, 
no longer renders the pursuit of inclination incompatible with the sen- 
timent of duty, or propriety ; and [am persuaded] * whatever partiality 
[may be retained] f for my services, [that] t in the present circum- 
stances of our country [you] will not disapprove my determination to 
retire. 

The impressions, [with] § which I first [undertook] I the arduous 
trust, were explained on the proper occasion. In the discharge of this 
trust, I will only say that I have, with good mtentions, contributed 
[towards] If the organization and administration of the government, 
the best exertions of which a very fidlible judgment was capable. Not 
unconscious, in the outset, of the inferiority of my qualifications, ex- 
perienoe in my own eyes, [perhaps] still more in the eyes of others, 
has [strengthened] ** the motives to diffidence of myself; and every 
day the increasing weight of years admomshes me more and more, that 
the shade of retirement is as necessary to me as it will be welcome.— 
Satisfied that if any circumstances have given peculiar value to my 
services, they were temporary, I have the consolation to believe, that, 
while choice and prudence invite me to quit the political scene, patriot* 
ism does not forbid it. [ft] 

In looking forward to the moment^ which is [intended] to terminate 
the career of my public life, my feelings do not permit me to suspend 
the deep acknowledgment [of] Xt that debt of gratitude which I owe to 
my beloved country,— for the many honors it has conferred upon me ; 
still more for the stedfast confidence with which it has supported me ; 

• that t any portion of jou may yet retain X even thej 

S under | accepted ^ to ** not lessened 

ft May I also have that of knowing in my retreat, that the involuntary errors^ 
I have probably committed, hare been the sources of no serious or lasting mis- 
chief to our country. I may then expect to realize, without alloy, the sweet en> 
joyment of partaking, in the midst of my fellow-citizens, the benign influence of 
good laws under a free government ; the ever favorite object of my heart, and 
the happy reward, I trust, of our mutual cares, dangers and labours. 

In the margin opposite this paragraph is the following note in Washington's 
Autograph also erased. ' obliterated to avoid the imputation of affected mod- 
esty." 

XX demanded by 
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and for the opportunities I haye thenoe enjoyed of manifesting my in* 
yiolable attacliment, by services fiuthfoi and persevering, though [in 
usefulness unequal] * to my zeal. — If benefits have resulted to our 
country from these services, let it always be remembered to your 
praise, and as an instructive example in our annals, that [f] under cir- 
cumstances in which the Passions agitated in every direction were 
liable to [mislead],t amidst appearances sometimes dubious, vicissi- 
tudes of fortune often discouraging — ^in situations in which not unfre- 
qucDtly want of success has countenanced the spirit of critidsm [the 
constancy of your support] was the essential prop of the efforts and 
[a] { guarantee of the plans by which they were effected. Profoundly 
penetrated with this idea, I shall carry it with me to the grave, as a 
strong incitement to unceasing vows [||] that Heaven may continue to 
you the choicest tokens of its beneficence — ^that your union and 
brotherly affection may be perpetual — that the free constitution, which 
is the work of your hands, may be sacredly maintained — ^that its ad* 
ministration in every department may be stamped with wisdom and 
virtue — that, in fine, the happiness of the people of these States, under 
the auspices of liberty, may be made complete, by so careful a prescr^ 
vation and so prudent a use of this blessing as will acquire to them 
the glory [1[] of recommending it to the applause, the affection, and 
adoption of every nation which is yet a stranger to it 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. — But a solicitude for your welfitf^ 
which cannot end but with my life, and the apprehension of danger, 
natural to that solicitude, [urge me, on an occasion like the present, to 
offer]** to your solemn contemplation, and to recommend to your 
frequent review, some sentiments which are the result of much reflec- 
tion, of no inconsiderable observation [ft]) uid which appear to me all 
important to the permanency of your felicity as a people. — These will 
be offered to you with the more freedom as you can only see in them, 
the disinterested warnings of a departing friend, who can [possibly] 
have no personal motive to bias his counsels. — [Nor can I foiget as an 



* unequal in usefulness t the constancy of youi support 

t wander and fluctuate S the 

j the only return I can henceforth make 1[ or satisfitction 
•• encouraged bj the remembrance of your indulgent reception of my sentir 
ments on an occasion not dissimilar to the present, urgt me to offer 
tt and experience 
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encvmragement to it your indulgent reception oi my sentiments on a 
former and not diseimilar occasion. ] 

InterwoTen as is the love of liberty with every ligament of your 
heai'tSj no recommendation of mine is necessary to fortify or confirm 
the attachment. 

The Unity of GoYemment which constitutes yon one people, is 
also now dear to you. — ^It is justly so ; — ^for it is a nudn Pillar in the 
Edifice of your real independence ; [the support] of your tranquillity 
at home ; your peace abroad 5 of your safety ; [♦] of your prosperit} 
[t] > of that very Liberty which you so highly prize. — But, as it is eas> 
to foresee, that from [different] | causes, and from different quarters^ 
much pains will be taken, many artifices employed, to weaken in your 
minds the conviction of this truth : — as this is the point in your 
[political] fortress against which the batteries of internal and external 
enemies will be most constantly and actively (though often covertly 
and insidiously) directed, it is of infinite moment, that you should 
properly estimate the mmense value of your national Union to your 
collective and individual happiness ; — that you should cherish [§] a 
cordial, habitual, and immoveable attachment [to it, accustoming 
yourselves to think and speak of it as of the Palladium of your 
political safety and prosperity; watching for its preservation with 
jealous anxiety ; discountenancing whatever may suggest even a sus- 
picion that it can in any event be abandoned, and indignantly frowning 
upon the first dawning of every attempt to alienate any portion of 
our Country from the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties whkh now 
link together the various parts.] || — . 

For this you have every inducement of sympathy and interest. — 
Citizens [by birth or choice of a common country ],lf that country has 
a right to concentrate your affections. — The name of American, which 
belongs to you, in your national capacity, must always exalt the just 

* in ereij relation t la every shape X varioas $ towards it 

I that you should accustom jourselvea to reverence it as the Palladinm of 
your political safety and prosperity, adapting constantly your words and actions 
to that momentous idea ; that you should watch for its preservation with jealous 
anxiety, discountenance whatever may suggest a suspicion that it can in any 
event be abandoned ; and fh>wn upon the first dawning of any attempt to alienate 
any portion of our Country from the rest, or to eofeebla tha sacred ties which 
DOW link together the several parts. 

1[ of a common countiy by birth or ehoioe 
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pride of Patriotism, more than any appellation l*^] derived from local 
discriminations. — ^With slight shades of difference, yon have the same 
Religion, Manners, Habits, and political Principles. — You have in a 
common cause fought and triumphed together. — The Independence 
and Liberty you possess are the work of joint councils and joint 
efforts — of common dangers, su^rings and successes. — 

But these considerations, however powerfully they address them 
selves to your sensibility, are greatly outweighed by those which 
apply more immediately to your Interest. — Here every portion of 
our country finds the most commanding motives for carefully guard* 
ing and preserving the Union of the whole. 

The Iforth in an [unrestrained] t intercourse with the Sauth^ pro- 
tected by the equal Laws of a common government^ finds in the pro- 
ductions cf the hitter [f] great additional resources of maritime and 
commercial enterprise — and precious materials of manufacturing in- 
dustry. — ^The 3(nith^ in the same intercourse, benefitmg by the agency 
of the Nbrthy sees its agriculture grow and its commerce expand. 
Turning partly into its own channels the seamen of the Iforthy it finds 
its particular navigation envigorated ; — and while it contributes, in dif- 
ferent ways, to nourish and increase the general mass of the national 
navigation, it looks forward to the protection of a maritime strength 
to which itself is unequally adapted. — ^The JSast^ in a like intercourse 
with the West, already finds, and in the progressive improvement of 
interior communications, by land and water, will more and more find, a 
valuable vent for the commodities which it brings from abroad, or man- 
ufactures at home. — The Wat derives from the Fast supplies requisite 
to its growth and comfort, and what is perhaps of still greater conse- 
quence, it must of necessity owe the secure enjoyment of indispensable 
cutlets for its own productions to the weight, influence, and the future 
maritime strength of the Atlantic side of the Union, directed by an 
jidissoluble community of interest, as one Nation, [Any other] { 
tenure by which the West can hold this essential advantage, [whether 
derived] || from its own separate strength or from an apostate and un- 
natural connection with any foreign Power, must be intrinsically pre- 
carious. [If] 

* to be t nnfotUred X many of the peculiar 

% Th« I either 

^ liable every moment to be disturbed by the fluetuating oombinatioiis of tne 
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[*] While [then] eyeiy part of our Country thus [feels] f an im- 
mediate and particular interest in Union, all the . parts t [combined 
cannot fail to find] in the united mass of means and efforts [§] greater 
strength, greater resource, proportionably greater security fix>m exter- 
nal danger, a less frequent interruption of their peace by foreign Na- 
tions ; and, [what is] || of inestimable value 1 they must derive from 
Union an exemption from those broils and wars between themselves, 
which [so frequently] H afflict neighbouring countries, not tied together 
by the same government ; which their own rivalships alone would bo 
sufficient to produce 5 but which opposite foreign alliances, attach- 
ments and intrigues would stimulate and embitter. — Hence likewise 
they will avoid the necessity of those overgrown Military establish- 
ments, which under any form of Qovemment are inauspicious to lib- 
erty, and which [are to be regarded] ♦* as particularly hostile to 
Republican Liberty : In this sense it is, that your Union ought to be 
considered as a main prop of your liberty, and that the love of the one 
ought to endear to you the preservation of the other. 

These considerations speak a persuasive language to [every] ft 
reflecting and virtuous mind, — [and] Xt exhibit the continuance of 
the Union as a primary object of Patriotic desire. — Is there a doubt, 
whether a common government can embrace so lai^ a sphere ? Let 
experience solve it. — To listen to mere speculation in such a case were 
criminal. — [We are authorised] §§ to hope that a proper organization 
of the whole, with the auxiliary agency of governments for the respec- 
tive subdivisions, will afford a happy issue to the experiment 'TIS well 
worth a fiiir and full experiment. [|1||] With such powerful and obvious 
motives to Union, [affecting] TTIT all parts of our country [***], while 
experience shall not have demonstrated its impracticability, there will 

primary interests of Earope, which must be expected to regulate the conduct of 
the Nations of which it is composed. 

*And t finds tofit § cannot fail to find 

I which is an adrantage ^ inevitably 

•• there is reason to regard ft any XX they S§ 'Tis natural 

II It may not Impossibly be found, that the spirit of party, the machioations 
of foreign powers, the corruption and ambition of individual citizens are more 
formidable adversaries to the Unity of our Empire than any inherent difficulties 
in the scheme. Against these the mounds of national opinion, national sympa- 
thy and national jealousy ought to be raised. 

ITl as •*♦ have 

VOL. V. — 15 
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almtyB be [reason] * to distrust the patriotism of those, who in auy 
quarter may endeavour to weaken its bands, [t J — 

In contemplating the causes which may disturb our Union, it occurs 
as matter of serious concern, that [any ground should have been fur- 
nished for characterising parties byj % Geographical discriminations — 
y^M^ihem and Sauthenir^Atlantie and Western ; [whence designing men 
may endeavor to ezdte a belief that there is a real difference of local 
interests and views.] { One of the expedients of Party to acquire in- 
fluence, within particular districts, is to misrepresent the opinions and 
aims of other districts. — ^You cannot shield yourselves too much against 
the jealousies and heartburnings which spring from these misrepre- 
sentations ; — ^They tend to render alien to eai^ other those who ought 

« cause in the effect itself 

t Besides the more serious causes already hinted as threatening our Union, 
there is one less dangerous, but sufficiently dangerous to make it prudent to 
be upon our guard against it I allude to the petulance of party differences of 
opinion. It is not uncommon to hear the irritations whidi these excite rent 
themselves in dedarataons that the different parts of the United States are ill 
affected to each other, in menaces that the Union will be dissolved bj this or 
that measure. Intimations like these are as indiscreet as they are intemperate. 
Though fluently made with levity and without any really evil intention, they 
have a tendency to produce the consequence which they indicate. They teach 
the minds of men to consider the Union as precarious ;— as an object to which 
they ought not to attach their hopes and fortunes ;— and thus chill the sentimont 
in its favour. By alarming the pride of those to whom they are addressed, they 
set ingenuity at work to depreciate the value of the thing, and to discover rea^ 
sons of indifference towards it. This is not wise. — It will be much wiser to 
habituate ourselves to reverence the Union as the palladium of our national hap- 
piness ; to accommodate constantly our words and actions to that idea, and to 
discountenance whatever may suggest a suspicion that it can in any event be 
abandoned. (In the margin opposite ihiB jMroffraph are the words, "Not im- 
portant enough.'') 

X our parties for some time past have been too much characterized by 

S These discriminations, the mere contrivance of the spirit of Party, 

(always dexterous to seize every handle by which the passions can be wielded, 
and too skilful not to turn to account the sympathy of neighbourhood), have 
furnished an argument against the Union as evidence of a real difference of local 
interests and views ; and serve to hazard it by organizing larger districts oi 
country, under the leaders of contending factions ; whose rivtilsbips, vrejudices 
and schemes of ambition, rather than the true interests of the Country, will di- 
rect the use of their influence. If it be possible to correct this poison in the 
Ikabit of our body politic, it is worthy the endeavours of the moderate and <he 
good to effect it 
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to be bound together by fraternal a£^tion. — ^The inhabitants of onr 
Western country hare lately bad a useful lesson on this [head.] * — 
They haTe seen, in the negotiation by the Executive, and in the unan- 
imous ratification by the Senate, of the Treaty with Spain, and in the 
nniTersal satisfiu^tion at that event, throughout the United States, a 
decisiye proof how unfounded were the suspicions propagated among 
them of a policy in the General Qoyemment and in the Atlantic States 
unfriendly to their interests in regard to the Mississipft. — ^They have 
been witnesses to the formation of two Treaties, that with Q. Britain, 
and that with Spain, which secure to them every thing they could de- 
sire, in respect to our foreign Relations towards confirming their pros- 
peri^. — Will it not be their wisdom to rely for the preservation of 
these advantages on the Unioh by which they were procured 1— Will 
they not henceforth be deaf to those advisers, if such there are, who 
would sever them from their Brethren, and connect them with 
Aliens?— 

To the efficacy and permanency of your Union, a Government for 
the whole is indispensable. — No aUianoes however strict between the 
parts can be an adequate substitute. — ^Theymust inevitably experience 
the infractions and interruptions which all alUanoes in all times have 
experienced. — Sensible of this momentous truth, you have improved 
upon your first essay, by the adoption of a Constitution of Govern- 
ment, better calculated than your former for an intimate Union, and 
for the efficacious management of your common concerns. — This gov- 
ernment, the offspring of our own choice, uninfiuenced and unawed, 
adopted upon fiill investigation and mature deliberation, completely 
free in its principles, in the distribution of its powers, uniting security 
with energy, and contaimng within itself a provision for its own 
amendment, has a just claim to your confidence and your support. — 
Bespect for its authority, compliance with its Laws, acquiescence in its 
measures, are duties enjoined by the fundamental maxims of true 
Liberty. The basis of our political systems is the right of the people 
to make and to alter their Constitutions of Government. — But the 
Constitution which at any time exists, 'till changed by an explicit and 
authentic act of the whole People, is sacredly obligatory upon all. 
—The very idea of the power and the right of the People to establish 

* subject 
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Goyerament, presapposes the duty of eyeiy indiTidoal to obey ths 
established Goyemment 

All obstructioiis to the ezecation of the Laws, all combinations and 
associations, under whateyer plausible character, with [the real] design 
to direct, oontroul, counteract, or awe the regular deliberation and 
action of the constituted authorities, are destructiye of this funda- 
mental principle, and of fatal tendency.— They serye to organize Ac- 
tion, to giye it an artificial and extraordinary force — toput| ["*] in the 
place of the delegated will of the Nation, the will of a party ; — often a 
small but artful and enterprising minority of the community ;— and, 
according to the alternate triumphs of different parties, to make the 
public administration the mirror of the ill-concerted and inoODgmovus 
projects of fibction, rather than the organ of consistent and wholesome 
plans, digested by common councils and modified by mutual interests. 
— Howeyer combinations or associations of the aboye description may 
now and then answer popular ends, f f] they are likely, in the course 
of time and things, to become potent engines, by whidi cunning, am- 
bitious and unprincipled men will be enabled to subyert the power of 
the People, and to usurp for themselyes the reins of Groyemment ; 
destroying afterwards theyery engines which haye lifted them to 
unjust dominion.— 

Towards the preseryation of your Goyemment and the permanency 
of your present happy state, it is requisite, not only that you steadily 
discountenance irregular opposition to its acknowledged authority, but 
also that you resist with care f thej % spirit of innoyation upon its prin- 
ciples howeyer specious the pretexts. — One method of assault may be 
to effect^ in the forms of the Constitution, alterations which will im- 
pair the energy of the system, [and thus to] § undermine what cannot 
be directly oyerthrown. In all the changes to which you may be in- 
yited, remember that time and habit are at least as necessary to fix the 
true character of Goyemments, as of other human institutions — that 
experience is the surest .standard, by which to test the real tendency 
of the existing Constitution of a Country — ^that facility in changes 
upon the credit of mere hypothesis and opinion exposes to perpetual 
change, from the endless yariety of hypothesis and opinion: — and re- 
member, especially, that for the efficient management of your common 
Interests, in a country so extensiye as ours, a Goyemment of as much 

*it fsadpnrpoMS X% fto 
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Vigour as is consistent with the perfect security of Liberty is indispen- 
sable — ^Liberty itself will find in such a Goremment, with powers 
properly distributed and adjusted, its surest guardian. — [It is indeed 
little else than a name, where the Goyemment is too feeble to with- 
stand the enterprises of faction, to confine each member of the Society 
within the limits prescribed by the laws, and to maintain all in the 
secure and tranquil enjoyment of the rights of person and property.] * 

I haye already intimated to you the danger of Parties in the State 
with particular reference to the founding of them on Geographical dis- 
criminations. — ^Let me now take a more comprehensiye yiew, and warn 
you in the most solemn manner agaiost the baneful effects of the Sphit 
of Party, generally. 

This Spirit, unfortunately, is inseparable from [our] t nature, 
haying its root in the strongest passions of the [human] mind. — ^It 
exists under different shapes in all Governments, more or less stifled, 
controuled or repressed ; but in those of the popular form it is seen in 
its greatest rankness, and is truly their worst enemy.— [t] 

The alternate domination of one faction over another, sharpened by 
the spirit of revenge natural to party dissension, which in different 
ages and countries has perpetrated the most horrid enormities, is itself 
a frightM despotism. — But this leads at length to a more formal and 

* Owing to joa as I do a frank and free disclosure of my heart, I shall not 
conceal from you the belief I entertain, that your Government as at present con- 
stituted is far more likely to prove too feeble than too powerful. 

t human 

t In Republics of narrow extent, it is not difficult for those who at any time 
bold the reins of Power, and command the ordinary public favor, to overturn 
the established [constitution] * in favor of their own aggrandizement. — The same 
thing may likewise be too often accomplished in such Republics, by partial com- 
binations of men, who though not in office^ from birth, riches or other sources ot 
distinction, have extraordinary influence and numerous [adherents.] t— -By de- 
bauching the Military force, by surprising some commanding citadel, or by some 
other sudden and unforeseen movement the fate of the Republic is decided. — But 
in Republics of large extent, usurpation can scarcely make its way through these 
avenues. — ^The powers and opportunities of resistance of a wide extended and nu- 
merous nation, defy the successful efforts of the ordinary Military force, or of any 
collections which wealth and patronage may call to their aid. — In such Repub- 
lics, it is safe to assert, that the conflicts of popular factions are the chief, if not 
the only inlets, of usurpation and Tyranny. 

* order t retainers 
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permanent despotism. — ^The diBorders and miseries, which resnlt; 
gradaally incline the minds of men to seek security and repose in the 
absolute power of an Individoal : and sooner or later the chief of some 
prevailing faction, more able or more fortunate than his competitors, 
turns this disposition to the purposes of his own elevation, on the 
ruins of Public Liberty. 

Without looking forward to an extremity of this kind, (which 
nevertheless ought not to be entirely out of sight), the common and 
continual mischiefs of the spirit of Party are sufficient to make it the 
interest and the duty of a wise People to discourage and restrain it— 

It serves always to distract the Public Councils and enfeeble the 
Public administration. — ^It agitates the a^mmunity with ill-founded 
jealousies and false alarms, kindles the animosity of one part against 
another, foments occasionally riot and iasurrection. — ^It opens the door 
to foreign influence and corruption, which find a facilitated access [to 
the Government itself through the channels of party passions. Thus, 
the policy and the will of one country, are subjected to the pohcy and 
will of another.]* 

There is an opinion that parties in free countries are useful checks 
upon the Administration of the Government, and serve to keep alive 
the Spirit of Liberty. — This within certain limits is probably true^ 
and in Governments of a Monarchical cast, Patriotism may look with 
indulgence, if not with favour, upon the spirit of party. — But in those 
of the popular character, in Governments purely elective, it is a spirit 
not to be encouraged. — ^From their natural tendency, it is certain there 
will always be enough of that spirit for every salutary purpose,— rsnd 
there being constant danger of excess, the effort ought to be, by force 
of public opinion, to mitigate and assuage it. — A fire not to be 
quenched ; it demands a uniform vigilance to prevent its bursting into 
a flame, lest, [instead of warming, it should] f consume. — 

It is important, likewise, that the habits of thinking in a free 
country should inspire caution in those entrusted with its administra- 
tion, to confine themselves within their respective constitutional 
spheres ; avoiding in the exercise of the powers of one department to 

* through the channels of party passions. It frequently subjects the policy 
of our own country to the policy of some foreign country, and even enslaves the 
will of our Government to the will of some foreign Governments 

t it should not only warm, but 
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encroach upon another. — ^The spirit of encroachment tends to oonsoli 
date the powers of all the departments in one, and thus to create, [*] 
whateyer [the form of goTemment, a real] t despotism. — A just esti* 
mate of that Ioto of power, and |}J proneness to abuse it, which pre- 
dominates in the hmnan heart, is soffident to satisfy us of the truth 
of this position. — ^The necessity of reciprocal checks in the exercise of 
political power, by dividing and distributing it into different deposito- 
ries, and constituting each the Guardian of the Public Weal [against j§ 
invasions by the others, Iveis been eyinoed by experiments ancient and 
modem ; some of them in our country and under our own eyes. — ^To 
preserve them must be as necessary as to institute them. — ^If in the 
opinion of the People, the distribution or modification of the Con- 
stitutional powers be in any particular wrong, let it be corrected by 
an amendment in the way which the Constitution designates.-^But 
let there be no change by usurpation ; for though this, in one instance, 
may be the instrument of good, it is the [customary] || weapon by which 
free governments are destroyed. — The precedent [If] must always 
greatly overbalance in permanent evil any partial or [transient] ** 
benefit which the use [ft] ^^^ ^t any time yield. — 

Of ail the dispositions and habits which lead to political prosperity, 
Religion and morality are indispensable supports. — In vain would that 
man claim the tribute of Patriotism, who should labour to subvert 
these great Pillars of human happiness, these firmest props of the 
duties of Men and Citizens. — The mero Politician, equally with the 
pious man, ought to respect and to cherish them. — ^A volume could 
not trace all their connections with private and public felicity. — ^Let it 
simply be asked where is the security for property, for reputation, for 
life, if the sense of reli^ous obligation detert the oaths, which are the 
instruments of investigation in Courts of Justice? And let us with 
caution indulge the supposition, that morality can be maintained with- 
out religion. — ^Whatever may be conceded to the influence of refined 
education on minds of peculiar structure — ^reason and experience both 
'brbid us to expect that national morality can prevail in exclusion of 
religious principle. — 

'Tis substantially true that virtue or morality is a necessary spring 
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of popular goTemment. — ^The role indeed extends with more or less 
force to eyery species of Free GoTemment. — ^Who that is a sinoere 
IHend to it, can look with indiflferenoe upon attempts to shake the 
fomidation of the &bric?— 

[Promote then as an object of primary importance, institations for 
the general diffasion of knowledge.— In proportion as Uie stractnre of 
a goTemment giyes force to public opinion, it is essential that public 
opinion should be enlightened.] — * 

As a very important source of strength and security, cherish public 
credit — One method of presenring it is to use it as [sparingly]! as 
possible : — avoiding occasions of expense by cultiyating peace, but re- 
membering also that timely disbursements to prepare for danger fre- 
quently prerent much greater disbursements to repel it— «Toiding 
likewise ihe accumulation of debt, not only by [shunning] % occasions 
of expense, but by yigorous exertions in time of Peace to dischaige the 
debts which imavoidable wars may have occasioned, not ungenerously 
throwing upon posterity the burthen which we ourselves ought to bear. 
The execution of these maxims belongs to your Representatives, but 
it is necessary that public opmion should [co-operate. ]§ — To facilitate 
to them the performance of their duty, it is essential that you should 
practically bear in mind, that towards the payment of debts there must 
be Revenue — ^that to have Revenue there must be taxes — ^that no 
taxes can be devised which are not more or less inconvenient and un- 
pleasant — ^that the intrinsic embarrassment inseparable from the selec- 
tion of the proper objects (which is always a choice of difficulties) 
ought to be a decisive motive for a candid construction of the conduct 
of the Government in making it, and for a spirit of acquiescence in the 
measures for obtaining Revenue which the public exigencies may at 
any time dictate. — 

* Cultivate industry and frngality, as auxiliaries to good morals and sources 
of private and public prosperitj. — ^Is there not room to regret that our propensitj 
to expense exceeds our means for it ? Is there not more luxury among us and 
more diffusiTely, than suits the actual stage of our national progress ? Whai- 
eyer may he the apology for luxury in a country, mature in the Arts which are 
its ministers, and the cause of national opulence — can it promote the advantage 
of a young country, almost wholly agricultural, in the infancy of the Arts, and 
certainly not in the maturity of wealth ? 

(Over this paragraph in the original a piece of paper is wafcred, on whi^ 
the passage is written as printed in the text) 

t little X avoiding $ coincide 
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Obserre good faith and justioe towards all Nations, f*] Cultivate 
peace and harmony with all. — ^Religion and morality enjoin this con- 
duct ; and can it be that good policy does not equally enjoin it? — ^It 
will be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at no distant period, a greal 
nation, to giye to mankind the magnanimous and too novel example 
of a People always guided by an exalted justice and beneyolence.— 
Who can doubt that in the course of time and things, the fhiits of such 
a plan would richly repay any temporary advantages which might be 
lost by a steady adherence to it 7 Can it be, that Providence has not 
connected the permanent felicity of a Nation with its virtue? The 
experiment, at least, is recommended by every sentiment which en* 
nobles human nature.— Alas ! is it rendered impossible by its vices ? 

In the execution of such a plan nothing is more essential than that 
[permanent, inveterate]! antipathies against particular nations and 
passionate attachments for others should be excluded ; and that in place 
of them just and amicable feelings towards all should be cultivated. — 
The Nation, which indulges towards another [an]]: habitual hatred or 
[an]§ habitual fondness, is in some degree a slave. It is a slave to its 
animosity or to its affection, either of which is sufSdent to lead it 
astray from its duty and its interests. — ^Antipathy in one Nation against 
another [|| J disposes each more readily to offer insult and injury, to 
lay hold of slight causes of umbrage, and to be haughty and intract- 
able, when accidental or trifling occasions of dispute occur. — Hence 
frequent collisions, obstinate, envenomed and bloody contests. — 
The Nation prompted by ill-will and resentment sometimes impels to 
War the Government, contrary to [the best] 1[ calculations of policy. 
The Government somietimeB participates in the [national] propensity, 
and adopts through passion what reason would reject ; — ^at other times, 
it makes the animosity of the Nation subservient to projects of hos* 
tility instigated by pride, ambition, and other sinister and pernicious 
motives. — The peace often sometimes perhaps the liberty, of Nations 
has been the victim. — 

So likewise a passionate attachment of one Nation for another pio 
duces a variety of evils. — Sympathy for the favourite nation, &cilitat 

* and coltiTste peace and hannony with all, for in public aa well as in pri- 
vate transactions, I am persuaded that honesty will always be found to be the 
best policy. 

t rooted t a fa 

I begets of course a similar sentiment in that other, ^ its own 

VOL. y. — 15* 
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ing the illasion of an imaginaiy oommon interest in cases where no 
real common interest exists, and infusing into one I*] the enmities of 
the other, betrays the former into a participation in the qnarrels and 
wars of the latter, without adequate inducement or justification: It 
leads also to concessions to the fayourite Nation of privileges denied to 
others, which is apt doubly to injure the Nation making the concessions; 
[t] by unnecessarily parting with what ought to hare been retained,t 
and by exciting jealoufiy, ill-will, and a disposition to retaliate in the 
parties from whom equal priyileges are withheld ; and it gtves to am- 
bitious, corrupted, or deluded citizens (who devote themselves to the 
favourite Nation) fikdlity to betray, or sacrifice the interests of their 
own country without odium, sometimes even with popularity: — gilding 
with the appearances of a virtuous sense of oblation, a commendable 
d^erence for public opniion, or a laudable zeal for public good, the base 
or foolish compliances of ambition, corruption, or infatuation. — 

As avenues to foreign influence in innumerable ways, such attach- 
ments are particularly alarming to the truly enlightened and indepen- 
dent patriot — How many opportunities do they afford to tamper with 
domestic factions, to practise the arts of seduction, to mislead public 
opinion, to influence or awe the public councils I Such an attachment 
of a small or weak, towards a great and powerful nation, dooms the 
former to be the satdUite of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence, [I conjure you toj 
believe me, ffellow citizens], § the jealousy of a free people ought to 
be [constantly] || awake, since history and experience prove that for- 
eign influence is one of the most baneful foes of Bepublican (Govern- 
ment. — But that jealousy to be useful must be impartial ; else it be- 
comes the instrumeat of the very influence to be avoided, instead of a 
defence against it. — Excessive partiality for one foreign nation and ex- 
cessive dislike of another, cau^e those whom they actuate to see danger 
only on one side, and serve to veil and even second the arts of influence 
on the other. — Real Patriots, who may resist the intrigues of the favour- 
ite, are liable to become suspected and odious ; while its tools and 
dupes usurp the applause and confidence of the people, to surrender 
ftieir interests. — 

The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign Nations is, [in 

* another t IsUy % ScUy 
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leztending our conuneicial relations,] to have with them as little Folit" 
teal connection as possible. So fistr as we have already formed en- 
gagements let them be fulfilled with [*] perfect good fiuth. — ^Here let 
us stop. — 

Europe has a set of primary interests, which to us have none, or a 
very remote relation. — Hence she must be engaged in frequent contro- 
Tersies, the causes of which are essentially foreign to our concerns.-^ 
Hence therefore it must be unwise in us to implicate ourselyes by |tj 
artificial [tiesj | in the ordinary yicissitudes of her politics, [or J { 
the ordinary combinations and collisions of her friendships, or en- 
mities. 

Our detached and distant situation inyites and enables us to pursue 
a different course. — ^If we remain one People, under an efficient goy- 
ernment, the period is not far off, when we may defy material injury 
from external annoyance ; when we may take such an attitude as will 
cause the neutrality we may at any time resolye [upon] || to be scru- 
pulously respected. — When [1[] belligerent nations, under the impossi- 
bility of making. acquisitions upon us, will [not] lightly hazard the 
giving us proyocation [**] ; when we may choose peace or war, as 
our interest guided by [ff] justice shall counsel. — 

Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation?— Why quit 
our own to stand upon foreign ground ? — Why, by interweaving our 
destiny with that of any part of Europe, entangle our peace and pros- 
perity in the toils of European ambition, riyalship, interest, humour 
or caprice ? — 

Tis our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliances [||] with 
any portion of the foreign world ;— so fiir, I mean, as we are now at 
liberty to do it — for let me not be understood as capable of patroniz- 
ing infidelity to [existing] §§ engagements, ([I hold the maxim no less 
applicable to public than to private affairs] ||||, that honesty is [always] 
the best policy).— [I repeat it therefore let those engagements] ![![ be 
observed in their genuine sense. — But in my opinion it is unnecessary 
and would be unwise to extend them. — 

* circumspection indeed, but with 

fan ^connection § in Itoobsexre t neither of two 

** to throw our weight into the opposite scale ; ft our 

XX intimate connections §§ pre-existing 

II for I hold it to be as true in public as in private transactions, 

\^ those must 
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Taking care always to keep ouraelTes, by snitable establishments, 
on ft respectably defensive posture, we may safely tnist to [tempo- 
rary] * alliances for extraordinary emergendes.— 

Harmony, liberal intercourse with all nations, are recommoDded 
by policy, humanity and interest. — ^But even our commercial x>olicy 
should hold an equal and impartial hand:— neither seeking nor granting 
ezdusiye fayonrs or preferences ; — consulting the natural course of 
things ; — dififusing and diversifying by gentle means the streams of 
commerce, but forcing nothing ; — establishing with Powers so disposed 
^n order to give to trade a stable course, to define the rights of our 
Merchants and to enable the Government to support them — conven* 
tional rules of intercourse, the best that present circumstances and 
mutual opinion will permit ; but temporaiy, and liable to be from time 
to time abandoned or varied, as experience and circumstances shall 
dictate ; constantly keeping in view, that 'tis folly in one nation to look 
for disinterested fiivors [from] f another,— that it must pay with a 
portion of its independence for whatever it may accept under that char* 
acter — ^that by sudi acceptance, it may place itself in the canditlon of 
having given equivalents for nominal &vours and yet of being re- 
proached with ingratitude for not giving more. — There can be no 
greater error than to expect, or calculate upon real &vours from Nar 
tion to Nation. — ^'Tis an illusion which experience must cure, which a 
just pride ought to discard. 

In offering to you, my Countrymen, these counsels of an old and 
affectionate friend, I dare not hope they will make the strong and 
lasting impression, I could wish, — that they will controul the usual 
current of the jMissions or prevent our Nation from running the course 
which has hitherto marked the destiny of Nations. — ^But if I may even 
flatter myself that they may be productive of some partial benefit; 
some occasional good ; that they may now and then recur to mode- 
rate the fiiry of party spirit, to warn against the misdiiefe of foreign 
intrigue, to guard against the impostures of pretended patriotism, this 
hope will be a full recompense for the solicitude for your welfare, by 
which they have been dictated. — 

How far in the discbarge of my official duties, I have been guided 

by the principles which have been delineated, the public Records and 

ther evidences of my conduct must witness to You, and to the World. 

* occasional t at 
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—To myself; the assaranoe of mj own oonsdenoe is, that I have at 
least belieyed myself to he guided hy them. 

In relation to the still subsisting War in Europe, my Proclamation 
of the 22d of April 1793 is the index to my plan. — Sanctioned by your 
approving yoice and by that of Your RepresentatiTes in both Houses 
of Congress, the spirit of that measure has continually governed me: 
— ^uninfluenced by any attempts to deter or divert me from it 

After deliberate examination with the aid of the best lights I could 
obtain, [*] I was well satisfied that our country, under aD the ciicum* 
stances of the case, had a right to take, and was bound in duty and 
interest, to take a Neutral position. — ^Having taken it, I determined, as 
far as should depend upon me, to nuuntain it, with moderation, perse- 
verance and firmness. — 

[The considerations which respect the right to hold this conduct, 
nt is not necessary] f on this occasion [to detail.] I will only observe, 
that according to my understanding of the matter, that right, so far 
from being denied by any of the Belligerent Powers, has been virtually 
admitted by aU.—]t 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be inferred, without 
anything more, from the obligation which justice and humanity impose 
on every Nation, in cases in which it is free to act, to maintain invio- 
late the relations of Peace and Amity towards other Nations.— 



(* and from men disagreeing in their impressions of the origin, progress, and 
nature of that war,) 

t some of them of a delicate nature, would be improper] j the subject of ex- 
planation. 

X The considerations which respect the right to hold this oondact, some of 
them of a delicate nature, would be improperly the subject of explanation on 
this occasion. I will barely observe that according to my understanding of the 
matter, that right so far from being denied by any belligerent Power, has beeo 
virtually admitted by ell. — 

This paragraph is then erased from the word ** conduct," and the following 
sentence interlined, ** would be improperiy the subject of particular discussion 
on this occasion. I will barely obsenre that to me they appear to be warranted 
by well-established principles of the Laws of Nations as applicable to the nature 
of our alliance with France in connection with the circumstances of the War, 
and the relative situation of the contending Parties.'' 

A piece of paper is afterwards wafered over both, on which the paragraph as 
It stands in the text is written, and on the margin is the following note : " This 
M the first draft, and it is questionable which of the two is to be preferred." 
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The induoexnents of intereet for observing that conduct^ will best 

be referred to your own reflections and experience. With me, a 

predominant motive has been to endeavour to gam time to our country 
to settle and mature its yet recent institutions, and to progress with- 
out interruption to that degree of strength and consistency, which is 
necessary to give it, humanly speaking, the command of its own for- 
tunes. 

Though in reviewing the incidents of my Administration, I am un- 
conscious of intentional erroz^— I am nevertheless too sensible of my 
defects not to think it probable that I [may] have committed many 
errors. — [Whatever they may be I]* fervently beseech the Almighty 
to avert or mitigate [the evils to which they may tend.] f— I shall 
also carry with me the hope that my country will never cease to view 
them with indulgence ; and that after forty-five years of my life dedi- 
cated to its service, with an upright zeal, the faults of incompetent 
abilities will be consigned to oblivion, as myself must soon be to the 
mansions of rest. [}] 

Relying on its kindness in this as in other things, and actuated by 
that fervent love towards it, which is so natural to a man, who views 
in it the native soil of himself and his progenitors for [several] § gen- 
erations; — I anticipate with pleasing expectation that retreat, in 
which I promise myself to reah'ze, without alloy, the sweet enjoyment 
of partaking, in the midst of my fellow citizens, the benign influence 
of good Laws under a free Government, — the ever favourite object of 

* I deprecate the evils to which they may tend, and f them 

t May I without the charge of ostentation add, that neither ambition nor in- 
terest has been the impelling causo of my actions— that I have never designedly 
misused any power confided to me nor hesitated to use one, where I thought it 
could redound to your benefit? May I without the appearance of afiectation 
say, that the fortune with which I came into office is not bettered otherwise than 
by the improvement in the value of property which the quick progress and un- 
common prosperity of our country have produced? May I still further add 
without breach of delicacy, that I shall retire without cause for a blush, with no 
sentiments alien to the force of those vows for the happiness of his country so 
natural to a citizen who sees in it the native soil of his progenitors and himself 
for four generations? 

On the margin opposite this paragraph is the following note : ** This para 
graph may have the appearance of self-distrust and mere vanity.'' 

Sfour 
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my heart) and tbe happy reward, as I trust, of our mntaal cares, la- 
bours and dangers.* 

Go. Washinotoit. 



Unttkd States, ) |,-jju 
19th September, J ^^•®- 



* The pangnph beginniDg with the words, "Hay I without the charge of 
oetentation add," haying been atnick out, the following note ia written on the 
margin of that which ia inserted in its place in the text '.—** Continuation of the 
paragraph preceding the last ending ii IT k the word ' rest' " 
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PROCEEDINGS OF CONGRESS IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE 
DEATH OF WASHINGTON. 



BPEBOH OF JOES MARSHATX IK THE H0U8B OF BEPBBSENTATrnM, AKD 
BSBOLUnONS ADOPTED BT THE HOUSE, DEOEKBEB 19tH, 1799.* 

MjEt. Speaker, 

The melancholy eyent, which was yesterday annouDced with donbt^ 
has been rendered but too certain. Our Washington is no more ! The 
hero, the patriot, and the sage of America ; the man on whom in times 
of danger every eye was turned, and all hopes were placed, lives now 
only in his own great actions, and in the hearts of an affectionate and 
afficted people. 

If^ Sir, it had even not been usual openly to testify respect ibr the 
meraoiy of those whom Heaven has selected as its Instruments for 
dispensing good to man, yet such has been the uncommon worth, and 
such the extraordinary incidents, which have marked the life of him 
whose loss we all deplore, that the whole American nation, impelled 
by the same feelings, would call with one voice for a public manifesta- 
tion of that sorrow, which is so deep and so universal 

More than any other individual, and as much as to one individual 
was possible, has he contributed to found this our wide-spreading em- 
pire, and to give to the western world independence and freedom. 

Having effected the great object for which he was placed at the 

* The intelligenoe of the death of Washington had boon received the preoed- 
fog day, and the House immediately adjonmed. The next morning Mr. Mar* 
thall addressed this speech to the House. 
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head of OUT ftrmies, we have seen him oonvert the sword into the 
ploughshare, and sink the soldier in the citizen. 

When the debility of our federal system had become manifest, and 
the bonds which connected this yast continent were dissolying. we haye 
seen him the chief of those patriots who formed for us a constitution, 
which, by preserymg the union, will, I trust, substantiate and perpetu- 
ate those blessings which our Revolution had promised to bestow. 

In obedience to the general Tolce of his country, calling him to pre- 
side over a great people, we have seen him once more quit the retire- 
ment he loved, and, in a season more stormy and tempestuous than 
war itself, with calm and wise determination pursue the true interests 
of the nation, and contribute, more than any other could contribute, to 
the establishment of that system of policy, which will, I trust, yet 
preserve our peace, our honor, and our independence. 

Haying been twice unanimously chosen the chief magistrate of a 
free people, we have seen him, at a time when his re-election with uni- 
versal suffrage could not be doubted, afford to the world a rare in- 
stance of moderation, by withdrawing from his station to the peaceful 
walks of private life. 

However the public confidence may change, and the public affec- 
tions fluctuate with respect to others, with respect to him they have, 
in war and in peace, in public and in private life, been as steady as his 
own firm mind, and as constant as his own exalted virtues. 

Let us, then, Mr. Speaker, pay the last tribute of respect and af- 
fection to our departed friend. Let the grand council of the nation 
display those sentiments which the nation feels. For this purpose I 
hold in my hand some resolutions, which I take the liberty of offering 
to the house. 

Sesohed, That this house will wait on the President, in condolence 
of this mournful event 

Retohed^ That the Speaker's chair be shrouded with black, and 
that the members and ofScers of the house wear black during the ses- 
sion. 

Besohedy That a committee, in conjunction with one from the 
Senate, be appointed to consider on the most suitable manner of pay- 
ing honor to the memory of the man, first in war, first m peace, and 
tiisi in the hearts of his fellow-citizens. 
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TJCTTEB FBOM THB BBNA.TB TO THE PBE8IDEMT OF THX UNITED STiLTEB. 

23 December, 179$. 
Sir, 

The Senate of the United States respectfully take leave to express 
to you their deep regret for the loss their country sustains in the 
death of General George Washington. 

This event, so distressing to all our fellow-citizens, must be pecu* 
liarly heavy to you, who have long been associated with him in deeds 
of patriotism. Permit us, Sir, to mingle our tears with yours. On 
this occasion it is manly to weep. To lose such a man, at such a crisis, 
is no common calamity to the world. Our country mourns a father. 
The Almighty Disposer of human events has taken from us our greatest 
benefactor and ornament. It becomes us to submit with reverence to 
him ^* who maketh darkness his pavilion." 

With patriotic pride we review the life of our Washington, and 
compare liim with those of other countries who have been pre-eminent 
in fame. Ancient and modem times are diminished before hinu Great> 
ncss and guilt have too often been allied ; but his fame is whiter than 
it is brilliant. The destroyers of nations stood abashed at the majesty 
of his virtues. It reproved the intemperance of their ambition, and 
darkened the splendor of victory. The scene is closed, and we are no 
longer anxious lest misfortune should sully his glory ; he has travelled 
on to the end of his journey, and carried with him an increasing weight 
of honor ; he has deposited it safely, where misfortune cannot tarnish 
it, where malice cannot blast it. Favored of Heaven, he departed 
without exhibiting the vreakness of humanity. Magnanimous in death, 
the darkness of the grave could not obscure his brightness. 

Such was the man whom we deplore. Thanks to God, his glory is 
consummated. Washington yet lives on earth in his spotless exam- 
ple ; his spirit is in Heaven. 

Let his countrymen consecrate the memoxy of the heroic general 
the patriotic statesman, and the virtuous sage. Let them teach their 
children never to forget, that the fruits of his labors and his exampk 
are their inheritance. 
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THX FRBBIPXNT's A'SSWVL 

sa Deeember, 1709. 

GeNTLSMKN 07 THE SkNATB, 

I reodve with the most rospectful and aflfectionste sentiments, in 
this impressiye address, the obliging expressions of your regret for the 
loss oar country has sustained in the death of her most esteemed, be- 
loved, and admired citizen. 

In the multitude of mj thoughts and recollections on this melan- 
choly event, you will permit me to say, that I have seen him in the 
days of adversity, in some of the scenes of his deepest distress and 
most trying perplexities. I have also attended him-in his highest ele- 
vation and most prosperous felicity, with uniform admiration of his 
wisdom, moderation, and constancy. 

Among all our original associates in that memorable league of this 
continent, in 1774, which first expressed the sovereign will of a free 
nation in America, he was the only one remaining in the general gov- 
ernment. Although with a constitution more enfeebled than his, at an 
age when he thought it necessary to prepare for retirement, I feel my- 
self alone, bereaved of my last brother, yet I derive a strong consola- 
tion fr(Mn the unanimous disposition which appears in all ages and 
classes, to mingle their sorrows with mine, on this common calamity 
to the world. 

The lifi» of our Washmgton cannot suffer by a comparison with 
those of other countries who have been most celebrated and exalted 
by fame. The attributes and decorations of royalty could only have 
served to eclipse the majesty of those virtues which made him, from 
being a modest citizen, a more resplendent luminary. Misfortune, had 
lie lived, could hereafter have sullied his gloxy only with those super- 
ficial minds, who, believing that character and actions are marked by 
success alone, rarely deserve to enjoy it. Malice could never blast his 
honor, and envy made him a singular exception to her universal rule. 
For himself, he had lived long enough to life and to glory ; for his fel- 
low-citizens, if their prayers could have been answered, he would have 
been immortal ; for me, his departure is at a most unfortunate moment. 
Trusting, however, in the wise and righteous dominion of Providence 
over the passions of men and the results of their actions, as well a« 
over their lives, nothing remains for me but humble resignation. 
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His example is now complete ; and it will teach wisdom and rirtiie 
to magistrates, dtisens, and men. not only in the present age^ bot in 
future generations, as long as our history shall be read. If a Trajan 
found a Pliny, a Marcus Aurelins can never want biographers, euk 
gists, or historians. 

JoHH Adams. 



! 

JOINT RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BT BOTH HOUSES OF CONGRESS. 

December 23i. Bewlved, by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America, in Congress assembled, That a 
marble monument be erected by the United States at the Capitol of 
the city of Washington, and that the feunily of General Washington be 
requested to permit his body to be deposited under it, and that the 
monument be so designed as to commemorate the great events of his 
military and political life. 

And he it further resolved, That there be a funeral procession from 
Congress Hall, to the German Lutheran Church, in memory of General 
George Washington, on Thursday the 26th instant, and that an oration 
be prepared at the request of Congress, to be delivered before both 
Houses that day; and that the President of the Senate, and Speakei 
of the House of Representatives, be desired to request one of the mem- 
bers of Congress to prepare and deliver the same. 

And he it further rewhed, That it be recommended to the people 
of the United States, to wear crape on their left arm, as mourning, for 
thirty days. 

And he it further resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to direct a copy of these resolutions to be transmitted to 
Mrs. Washington, assuring her of the profound respect Congress will 
ever bear for her person and character, of their condolence on the late 
afflicting dispensation of Providence ; and entreating her assent to the 
interment of the remains of General Washington in the manner ex- 
pressed in the first resolution. 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be requested to 
issue his proclamation, notifying to the people throughout the United 
States the recommendation contained in the third resolution. 

Jkcmnher 2Qth, Besohed, That it be recommended to the people 
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of the United States to assemble, on the twenty-second day of Feb- 
ruary next, m such numbers and manner as may be convenient, pub- 
licly to testify their grief for the death of General George Wash- 
ington, by suitable eulogies, orations, and discourses, or by public 
prayers. 

And it i$ further resohed, That the President be requested to issue 
a ploclamation, for the porpoee of canrying the foregoing resolution 
into effect 
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WASHINGTON'S WILL. 



IS Tint KiJiB OF GOD, AMKir. 

I, GxoROs Washinoton, of Mount Vernon, a citizen of the United 
States, and lately President of the same, do make, ordain, and dedan 
this instroment, which is written with my own hand, and every page 
thereof suhscrihed with my name,* to be my last Will and Testa- 
ment, revoking all others. 

Imprimis, — ^AIl my debts, of which there are but few, and none of 
magnitude, are to be punctually and speedily paid, and the legades, 
herem after bequeathed, are to be discharged as soon as dicumstances 
will permit, and in the manner directed. 

Item, — To my dearly beloved wife, Martha WaMngtan^ I give and 
bequeath the use, profit, and benefit of my whole estate real and per- 
sonal, for the term of her natural life, except such parts thereof as are 
specially disposed of hereafter. My improved lot in the town of Alex- 
andria, situated on Pitt and Cameron streets, I give to her and her 
heirs for ever ; as I also do my household and kitchen furniture of 
every sort and kind, with the liquors and groceries which may be on 
hand at the time of my decease, to be used and disposed of as she may 
think proper. 

Item, — ^Upon the decease of my wife, it is my will and desire that 
all the slaves whom I hold in my own right shall receive their freedom. 
To emancipate them during her life would, though earnestly wished 
by me, be attended with such insuperable difficulties, on account of 

* In the original m aa n icript, Gaoaoa WiSBDroTOK's name wm written at Um 
bottom of every page. 
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their intermixtnre bj marriage with the dower n^roes, as to excite 
the most painful sensations, if not disagreeable consequences to the 
latter, while both descriptions are in the occupancy of the same proprie- 
tor ; it not being in my power, under the tenure by which the dower ne- 
groes are held, to manumit them. And whereas, among those who 
will recclye freedom according to this devise, there may be some, who, 
from old age, or bodily infirmities, and others, who, on account of 
their in£uicy, will be unable to support themselyes, it is my will and 
desire, that all, who come under the first and second description, shall 
be comfortably clothed and fed by my heirs while they live ; and that 
such of the latter description as have no parents living, or, if living, 
are unable or unwilling to provide for them, shall be bound by the 
court until they shall arrive at the age of twenty-five years; and, in 
cases where no record can be produced, whereby their ages can be 
ascertained, the judgment of the court, upon its own view of the sub- 
ject, shall be adequate and final. The negroes thus bound, are (by 
their masters or mistresses) to be taught to read and write, and to be 
brought up to some useful occupation, agreeably to the laws of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, providing for the support of orphan and 
other poor children. And I do hereby expressly forbid the sale or 
transportation out of the said Commonwealth, of any slave I may die 
possessed o^ under any pretence whatsoever. And I do, moreover, 
most pointedly and most solemnly enjoin it upon my executors here- 
after named, or the survivors of them, to see that this clause resj^ect- 
ing slaves, and every part thereof, be religiously fulfilled at the epoch 
at which it is directed to take place, without evasion, neglect, or de- 
lay, after the crops which may then be on the ground are harvested, 
particularly as it respects the aged and infirm ; seeing that a regular 
and permanent fund be established for their support, as long as there 
are subjects requiring it ; not trusting to the uncertain provision to be 
made by individuals. And to my mulatto man, William^ calling him- 
self William Zee, I give immediate freedom, or, if he should prefer it, 
(on account of the accidents which have be&llen him, and which have 
rendered him incapable of walking, or of any active employment,) to 
remain in the situation he now is. it shall be optional in him to do so; 
in either case, however, I allow him an annuity of thirty dollars, dur* 
ing his natural life, which shall be independent of the victuals and 
clothes he has been accustomed to receive, if he chooses the last alter 
native ; but in full with his freedom, if he prefers the first ; and this I 
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give him, as a testimony of my sense oi his attachment to me, and for 
his faithful serrices during the reyolationary war. 

Item. — ^To the trustees (goyemors, or hy whatsoever other name 
they may he designated) of the Academy in the town of Alexandria, I 
give and bequeath, in trust, four thousand dollars, or in other words, 
twenty of the shares which I hold in the Bank of Alexandria, towards 
the support of a free school, established at and annexed to, the said 
Academy, for the purpose of educating such orphan children, or the 
children of such other poor and indigent persons, who are unable to 
accomplish it with their own means, and who, in the judgment of the 
trustees of the said seminary, are best entitled to the benefit of this 
donation. The aforesaid twenty shares I give and bequeath in perpe- 
tuity ; the dividends only of which are to be drawn for and applied, by 
the said trustees for the time being, for the uses above mentioned ; the 
stock to remain entire and untouched, unless indications of fiulure of 
the said bank should be so apparent, or a discontinuance thereof, should 
render a removal of this fund necessary. In either of these cases, the 
amount of the stock here devised is to be vested in some other bank 
or public institution, whereby the interest may with regularity and 
certainty be drawn and applied as above. And to prevent misconcep- 
tion, my meaning is, and is hereby declared to be^ that these twenty 
shares are in lieu of, and not in addition to, the thousand pounds given 
by a missive letter some years ago, in consequence whereof an annuity 
of fifty pounds has since been paid towards the support of this insti- 
tution. 

Item, — ^Whereas by a law of the Commonwealth of Virginia, en- 
acted in the year 1785, the Legislature thereof was pleased, as an evi- 
dence of its approbation of the services I had rendered the public dur- 
ing the Revolution, and partly, I believe, in consideration of my having 
suggested the vast advantages which the community would derive 
from the extension of its inland navigation under legislative patronage; 
to present me with one hundred shares, of one hundred dollars each, 
in the incorporated Company, established for the purpose of extending 
the navigation of James River from the tide water to the mountains ; 
and also with fifty shares, of £100 sterling cacli, in the corporation of 
another company, likewise established for the similar purpose of open* 
ing the navigation of the River Potomac from the tide water to Fort 
Cumberland ; the acceptance of which, although the ofier was highly 
honorable and grateful to my feelings, was refused, as inconsistent with 
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a principle which I had adopted and had neyer departed from, tiz.. not 
to receive pecuniary compensation for any services I could render my 
country in its arduous struggle with Great Britain for its rights, and 
because I had evaded similar propositions from other States in the 
Union ; adding to this refusal, however, an intimation, that, if it should 
be the pleasure of the legislature to permit me to appropriate the said 
shares io public uses, J would receive them on those terms with due 
sensibility ; and this it having consented to, in flattering terms, as will 
appear by a subsequent law, and sundry resolutions, in the most am- 
ple and honorable manner j— I proceed after this recital, for the more 
correct undcrstandmg of the case, to declare ; that, as it has always 
been a source of serious regret with me, to see the youth of these 
United States sent to foreign countries fbr the purpose of education, 
often before their minds were formed, or they had imbibed any ade- 
quate ideas of the happiness of their own ; contracting too frequently, 
not only habits of dissipation and extravagance, but principles unfriend- 
ly to republican government, and to the true and genuine liberties of 
mankind, which thereafter are rarely overcome ; for these reasons it 
hafl been my ardent wish to see a plan devised on a liberal scale, which 
would have a tendency to spread systematic ideas through all parts of 
this rismg empire, thereby to do away local attachments and State 
prejudices, as fiir as the nature of things would, or indeed ought to ad- 
mit, from oiur national councils. Looking anxiously forward to the ac- 
complishment of so desirable an object as this is (in my estimation), 
my mind has not been able to contemplate any plan more likely to 
cfiect the measure, than the establishment of a University in a cen- 
tral part of the United States, to which the youths of fortune and 
talents from all parts thereof may be sent for the completion of their 
education, in all the branches of polite literature, in arts and sciences, 
in acquiring knowledge in the principles of politics and good govern- 
ment, and, as a matter of infinite importance in my judgment, by as- 
sociating with each other and forming friendships in juvenile years, be 
enabled to free themselves in a proper degree from those local preju- 
dices and habitual jealousies which have just been mentioned, and 
which, when carried to excess, are never-failing sources of disquietude 
to the public mind, and pregnant of mischievous consequences to this 
country. Under these impressions, so fully dilated, 

Item. — ^I give and bequeath, in perpetuity, the fifty shares which T 
Qold in the Potomac company, (under the aforesaid acts of the Legis- 
VOL. V, — 16 
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Uture of Vii^nia,) towards the endowment of a Unhrersity, to be 
established within the limits of the District of Columbia, under the 
auspices of the general goremment, if that government should incline 
to extend a fostering hand towards it ; and, until such seminary ia 
established, and the fimds arising on these shares shall be required for 
its support, my further will and desire is, that the profit accruing 
therefrom shall, whenever the dividends are made, be laid out in pur- 
chasing stock in the bank of Goltmibia, or some other bank, at the dis- 
cretion of my executors, or by the Treasurer of the United States for 
the time being under the direction of Congress, provided that honora- 
ble body should patronize the measure ; and the dividends proceeding 
from the purchase of such stock are to be vested in more stock, and so 
on, until a sum adequate to the accomplishment of the object ia ob- 
tained ; of which I have not the smallest doubt^ before many years 
pass away, even if no aid or encouragement is given by the legislative 
authority, or from any other source. 

Item, — ^The hundred shares which I hold in the James River Com 
pany, I have given and now confirm in perpetuity, to and for the use 
and benefit of Liberty Hall Academy, in the County of Kockbridge in 
the Conmionwealth of Virginia. 

Item. — ^I release, exonerate, and discharge the estate of my deceased 
brother, Samuel Washington^ from the payment of the money which is 
due to me for the land I sold to Philip Pendleton^ (lying in the 
county of Berkeley,) who assigned the same to him, the said Samuel^ 
who by agreement was to pay me therefor. And whereas, by some 
contract (the purport of which was never communicated to me) be- 
tween the said Samuel and his son, Thornton Washington, the latter 
became possessed of the aforesaid land, without any conveyance having 
passed from me, either to the said Pendleton^ the said Samuel, or the 
said Thornton, and without any consideration having been made, by 
which neglect neither the legal nor equitable title has been alienated ; 
it rests therefore with me to declare my intentions concerning the 
premises ', and these are, to give and bequeath the said land to whom- 
soever the said Thornton Washington (who is also dead) devised the 
same, or to his heirs for ever, if he died intestate ; exonerating the 
estate of the said Thornton, equally with that of the said Samuel^ 
from payment of the purchase money, which, with interest, agreeably 
CO the original contract with the said Pendleton, would amount to 
more than a thousand pounds. And whereas two other sons of my 
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ndd deoeftsed brother Samuel^ namd j, Qwrg^ Stepi&e WaMngtcn. 
and Lavyrenee Augustine WashingUm, were, bj the decease of those to 
whose care they were oommitted, brought under mj protection) and, 
in consequence, have occasioned adTances on my jwrt for their edu- 
cation at college and other schools, for their board, dothfaig, and other 
incidental expenses, to the amount of near flye thousand dollars, over 
and above the sums fumished by their estate, which sum it may be m- 
oonvenient for them or their lather's estate to refund ; I do for these 
reasons acquit them and the said estate front the payment thereof^ my 
intention being, that all accounts between them and me, and their 
Other's estate and me, shall stand balanced. 

Item. — ^The balance due to me from the estate of Bartholomew 
Ikmdridg&f deceased, (my wife's brother,) and which amounted on the 
first day of October, 1795, to four hundred and twenty-flTe pounds, 
(as will appear by an account rendered by his deceased son, John 
ZkmdridgOj who was the acting executor of his fiither's will,) I release 
and acquit from the payment thereof. And the negroes, then thirty- 
three in number, formerly belonging to the said estate, who were 
taken in execution, sold, and purchased in on my account, in the year 
(blank), and ever since have remained in the possession and to the use 
o(Mary, widow of the said Bartholomew Bandridge, with their in- 
crease, it is my will and desire shall continue and be in her possession, 
without paying hire, or making compensation for the same for the 
time past, or to come, during her natural life; at the expiration of 
which, I direct that all of them who are forty years oM and upwards 
shall receive their freedom ; and all under that age, and above sixteen, 
shall serve seven years and no longer ; and all under sixteen years 
shall serve until Uiey are twenty-five years of age, and then be free. 
And, to avoid disputes respecting the ages of any of these negroes, 
they are to be taken into the court of the county in which they reside, 
and the judgment thereof in this relation, shall be final and record 
thereof made, which may be adduced as evidence at any time there- 
afler if disputes should arise concerning the same. And I further di- 
rect, that the heirs of the said Bariholomefw Bandridge shall equally 
share the benefits arising from the services of the said negroes accord- 
ing to the tenor of this devise, upon the decease of their mother. 

Item. — ^If Charlee Carter, who intermarried with my niece Bettp 
Lewie, is not sufficiently secured in the title to the lots he had of me 
in the town of Fredericksburg^ it is my will and desire^ that myexecn- 
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ton shall make sach oonTeymooes of them as the law requires to rendBi 
it perfect 

Item. — To mj nephew, WlUiam Augustine WoBhington^ and hii 
heirs, (if he should oonoeive them to be objects worth prosecoting:) a 
lot in the town of Manchester, (opposite to Ridunoiid,) Nd. 26^ 
drawn on my sole account, and also the tenth of one or two fanzidred 
acre lots, and two or three half-acre lots, in the city and riciiilty ^ 
Bichmond, drawn in partnership with nine others, all in the loitetjcf 
the deceased WUliam Byrdy are given ; as is also a lot which I par- 
chased of John Bbody convejed by WiUiam Willie and SeuMt^ Ger^ 
don, trustees of the said John JSbodj numbered 139, In the town ef 
Edinburgh, in the County of Prince George, State of Virginia. 

Item, — ^To my nephew, Buehrod Wa^ingUm^ I give and bequeath 
all the papers in my possession which relate to my civil and militaiy 
administration of the affairs of this country. I leave to him alBO suck 
of my private papers as are worth preserving ; and at the decease of 
my wife, and before, if she is not inclined to retain them, I giro and 
bequeath my library of books and pamphlets of every kind. 

Item. — Having sold lands which I possessed in the State of Pemi- 
sylvania and part of a tract held in equal right vrith George OUnten, 
late governor of New York, in the State of New York, my 8liai« of 
land and interest in the Great Dismal Swamp, and a tract of land 
which I owned in the County of Gloucester, — ^withholding the legal 
titles thereto, until the consideration money should be paid — and hatt- 
ing moreover leased and conditionally sold (as will appear by the tenor 
of the said leases) all my lands upon the Great Kenfaawa, and a tract 
upon Difficult Run, in the County of Loudoun, it is my wiU and diree- 
tion, that whensoever the contracts are fhlly and respectively complied 
with, according to the spirit, true intent, and meanmg thereof on ths 
part of the purchasers, their heirs or assigns, that then, and in that 
case, conveyances are to be made, agreeably to the terms of the said 
contracts, and the money arising therefrom, when paid, to be vested in 
bank stock ; the dividends whereof^ as of that also whidi is already 
vested therein, are to inure to my said wife during her life ; but the 

* As General Washington never had any children, be gave the larger part of 
his property to his nephews and nieces, and the children of Mrs. Washington's 
ion by her first marriage. The principal heir was Bashrod Washington, son of 
his brother, John Angustine Washington. 
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stock itself is to remain and be subject to the general distribution 
hereafter directed. 

Item. — ^To the Barl of Buehan I recommit the '^ Box made of the 
Oak that sheltered the great tiir WiUiam Wallace^ after the battle of 
Falkirk," presented to me by his Lordship^ in terms too flattering for 
me to repeat) with a request " to pass it, on the event of mj decease^ 
to the man in my country, who should appear to merit it host, upon 
the same conditions that have induced hhn to send it to me." Whether 
easy or not to select the man, who might comport with his Lordship's 
opinion in this respect, is not for me to say ; but, conceiving that no 
disposition of this valuable curiosity can be more eligible than the re- 
commitment of it to his own cabinet, agreeably to the original design 
of the Goldsmiths' Company of Edinburgh, who presented it to him, 
and, at his request^ consented that it should be transferred to me^ I do 
give and bequeath the same to his Lordship ; and, in case of his 
decease, to his heir, with my grateM thanks for the distinguished 
honor of presenting it to me, and more especially for the favorable 
sentiments with which he accompanied it 

Item. — To my brother, Charles Waihingtor^ I give and bequeath 
the gold-headed cane left me by Dr. FratiMin in his will. I add noth- 
ing to it because of the ample provision I have made for his issue. To 
the acquaintances and friends of my juvenile years, LawrenM TTotA- 
ingUm and Bcibert Wcuhington^ of Chotanck, I give my other two gold- 
headed canes, having my arms engraved on them ; and to each, as they 
will be useful where they live, I leave one of the spyglasses, whkdi 
constituted part of my equipage during the late war. To my com^ 
patriot in arms and old and intimate friend, Dr. Cr(M^ I give my 
bureau (or, as the cabinet-makers call it, tambour secretary) and the 
circular chair, an appendage of my study. To Dr. DoMd Stewart I 
give my large shaving and dressing table, and my telescope. To the 
Reverend, now Bryan^ Lard Fairfaa^ I give a Bible, in three large 
Iblio volumes, with notes, presented to me by the Big^t Beverend 
Thomas WiUon^ Bishop of Sodor and Man. To General de Zqfagette 
I give a pair of finely-wrought steel pistols, taken from the enemy in 
the revolutionary war. To my sisters-in-law, Hannah WaMngtan 
and Mildred Washington^ to my friends, Eleanor Stuart^ Sannah 
Washington^ of Fairfield, and Elisabeth Washington^ of Hayfield, I 
give each a mourning ring, of the value of one himdred dollars. These 
bequests ai 3 not made for the intrinsic value of them, but as mement<« 
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of my esteem and regard. To Tobias Lear I give the nse of the fium, 
which he now holds in virtue of a lease tcom me to him and hip de- 
ceased wife, (for and during their natural liyea) free from rent during 
his life, ; at the expiration of which, it is to be disposed of as is here- 
inafter directed. To Sally B. Eayniey (a distant relation of mine,) I 
give and bequeath three hundred dollars. To Sarah Greeny daughter 
of the deceased Thomas Bishop, and to Ann WaXker, daughter of John 
AlUm^ also deceased, I give each one hundred dollars, in consideration 
cf the attachment of their fathers to me ; each of whom having lived 
nearly forty years in my family. To each of my nephews, William 
Augustine WashingUm^ Goorgo Lewis, George Steptoe Washington^ 
Bushrod Washington, and Samuel Washington^ I give one of the 
swords or couteauz, of which I may die possessed ; and they are to 
choose in the order they are named. These swords are accompanied 
with an injunction not to unsheath them fbr the purpose of shedding 
blood, except it be for self-defence or in defbnce of their country and 
its rights ; and in the latter case, to keep them unsheathed, and prefer 
falling with them in their hands to the relinquishment thereof. 

And now, having gone through these specific devices, with ex- 
planations for tho more correct understanding of the meaning and 
design of them, I pfoceed to the distribution of the more important 
part of my estate, in manner following; 

First. — ^To my nephew, Bushrod Washington^ and his heirs, 
(partly in consideration of an intimation to his deceased father, while 
we were bachelors, and he had kindly undertaken to superintend my 
estate during my military services in the former war between Great 
Britain and France, that, if I should fall therein. Mount Vernon, then 
less extensive in domain than at present, should become his property,) 
I give and bequeath all that part thereof, which is comprehended 
within the following limits, viz. Beginning at the ford of Dogue Run, 
near my Jtfill, and extending along the road, and bounded thereby, as 
it now goes, and ever has gone, since my recollection of it, to the ford 
of Little Hunting Creek, at the Gum Spring, until it comes to a knoll 
opposite to an old road, which formerly passed through the lower field 
of Muddy-Hole Farm ; at which, on the north side of the said road, 
are three red or Spanish oaks, marked as a comer, and a stone placed ; 
thence by a line of trees, to be marked rectangular, to the back Ime or 
outer boundary of the tract between Thompson Mason and myself; 
thence with that line easterly (now double ditching, with a post-and* 
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rail fence thereon) to the run of Little Hanting Creek ; thence with 
that run, which is the boundary'' between the lands of the late JBum* 
pit rey Peaks and me, to the tide water of the said creek; thence by 
that water to Potomac River ; thence with the river to the month of 
Dogue Creek ; and thence with the said Dogue Creek to the place of 
beginning at the aforesaid ford ; containing upwards of four thousand 
acreS; be the same more or less, together with the mansion-house, and 
all other buildings and improvements thereon. 

Second. — In consideration of the consanguinity between them and 
my wife, being as nearly related to her as to myself^ as on account of 
the affection I had for, and the obligation I was under to, their fiither 
when living, who from his youth had attached himself to my person, 
and followed my fortunes through the vicissitudes of the late Revo- 
lution, afterwards devoting his time to the superintendence of my pri- 
vate concerns for many years, whilst my public employments rendered 
it impracticable for me to do it myself, thereby affording me essential 
services, and always performing them in a manner the most filial and 
respectful ; for these reasons, I say, I give and bequeath to George 
Fayette Washington and Lawrence Augustine Washington^ and their 
heirs, my estate east of Little Hunting Creek, lying on the River 
Potomac, including the farm of three hundred and sixty acres, leased 
to Tolias Lear^ as noticed before, and containing in the whole, by 
deed, two thousand and twenty-seven acres, be it more or less; which 
said estate it is my will and desire should be equitably and advanta- 
geously divided between them, according to quantity, quality, and 
other circumstances, when the youngest shall have arrived at the age 
of twenty-one years, by three judicious and disinterested men ; one to 
be chosen by each of the brothers, and the third by these two. In 
the mean time, if the termination of my wife's interest therein should 
have ceased, the profits arising therefrom are to be applied for their 
joint uses and benefit. 

Third. — ^And whereas it has always been my intention, since my 
expectation of having issue has ceased, to consider the grandchildren 
of my wife in the same light as I do my own relations, and to act a 
fi-iendly part by them ; more especially by the two whom we have 
raised from their earliest infancy, namely, Eleanor Parhe Custis and 
George Washington Parhe Gustis; and whereas the former of these 
hath lately intermarried with Lawrence Lewis^ a son of my deceased 
lister, Betty Lewis, by which the inducement to provide for them both 
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has been increased ; wherefore, I give and bequeath to the snid Lam* 
renee Lems^ and Eleanor Parle LewU, his wife, and their heire, tlie 
re&idue of mj Mount Vernon estate, not already devised to my ne- 
phew, Buehrod WdehingUm^ comprehended within the following de- 
Gcription, viz. All the land north of the road leading from the ford of 
Dogue Run to the Gum Spring as described in the devise of the other 
part of the tract to Buehrod Waekington^ until it comes to the stons 
and three red or Spanish oaks on the knoll ; thence with the rectangu- 
lar line to the back line (between Mr. Maeon and me) ; thence with 
that line westerly along the new double ditch to Dogue Bun, by the 
tumbling dam of my Mill; thence with the said run to the lord afore- 
mentioned. To which I add all the land I possess west of the said 
Dogue Run and Dogue Creek, bounded easterly and southerly thereby ; 
together with the mill, distillery, and all other houses and improve- 
ments on the premises, making together about two thousand acres, be 
it more or less. 

Fourth. — ^Actuated by the principle already mentioned, I give and 
bequeath to George WasJdngton Parke Oustis, the grandson of my 
wife, and my ward, and to his heirs, the tract I hold on Four Mile 
Run, in the vicinity of Alexandria, containing one thousand two hun- 
dred acres, more or less, and my entire square, No. 21, in the city of 
"Washington. 

Fifth. — All the rest and residue of my estate real and personal, 
not disposed of in manner aforesidd, in whatsoever consisting, where- 
soever lying, and whensoever found, (a schedule of which, as &r as is 
recollected, with a reasonable estimate of its value, is hereunto an- 
nexed,) I desire may be sold by my executors at such times, in such 
manner, and on such credits, (if an equal, valid, and satisfactory distri- 
bution of the specific property cannot be made without,) as in their 
judgment shall be most conducive to the interests of the parties con- 
cerned; and the moneys arising therefrom to be divided into twenty- 
three equal parts, and applied as follows, viz. To William AugmtiM 
Washington, Mizdbeth SpoUwood, Jane Thornton, and the heirs of 
Ann Ashton, sons and daughters of my deceased brother, Augustine 
Washington, I give and bequeath four parts ; that is, one part to each 
of them. To Fielding Lewis, George Lewis, JRohert Lewis, Howell 
Lewis, and Betty Carter, sons and daughters of my deceased sister 
Betty Lewis, I give and bequeath five other parts; one to each of them. 
To George Steptoe Washington, Lawrence Augustine Washingt4ni, 
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Harriot Parks^ and the heirs of Thomt<m Washingtony Fons and 
daughters of my deceased brother, Samuel Washington^ I give and 
bequeath other four parts 5 one to each of them. To Corhin Washr 
ington, and the hdrs of Jane Washington^ son and daughter of my 
deceased brother, John Avgustine Washington^ I give and bequeath 
two parts; one to each of them. 'To Samuel Washingtony Frances 
Ball^ and Mildred Hammond^ son and daughters of my brother Charles 
Washingtony I give and bequeath three parts ; one part to each of 
them. And to George Fayette Washington, Charles Augustine Wash 
ington, and Maria Washington, sons and daughter of my deceased 
nephew, George Augustine Washington, I give one other part; that 
is, to each a third of that part. To Blizabeth ParJce Law, Martha 
ParJce Peter, and Eleanor ParJse Lewis, I give and bequeath three 
other parts ; that is, a part to each of them. And to my nephews, 
Bvshrod Washington and Lawrence LewiSj and to my ward, the grand' 
son of my wife, I give and bequeath one other part 5 that is a third 
thereof to each of them. And, if it should so happen that any of the 
persons whose names are here enumerated (unknown to me) should 
now be dead, or should die before me, that in either of these cases, the 
heir of such deceased person shall, notwithstanding, derive all the ben- 
efits of the bequest in the same manner as If he or she was actually 
living at the time. And, by way of advice, I recommend it to my 
executors not to be precipitate in disposing of the landed property, 
(herein directed to be sold,) if from temporary causes the sale thereof 
should be dull ; experience having fully evinced, that the price of land, 
especially above the falls of the river and on the western waters, has 
been progressively rising, and cannot be long checked in its increasing 
value. And I particularly recommend it to such of the legatees (under 
this clause of my will), as can make it convenient, to take each a share 
of my stock in the Potomac Company in preference to the amount of 
what it might sell for ; being thoroughly convinced myself that no uses 
to which the money can be applied, will be so productive as the tolls 
arising from this navigation when in full operation, (and thus, from the 
nature of things, it must be, ere long,) and more especially if that of 
the Shenandoah is added thereto. 

The family vault at Mount Vernon requiring repairs, and being 

miproperly situated besides, I desire that a new one of brick, and upon 

a laiiger scale, may be built at the foot of what is commonly called the 

Vineyard Enclosure, on the ground which is marked out ; in which 

VOL. V. — 16* 
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my remainB^ with those of my deceased relations (now in the old 
vault), and such others of my family as may choose to he entomhed 
there, may he deposited. And it is my express desire^ that my corpse 
may he interred in a private manner, without parade or funeral 
oration. 

Lastlt, I constitute and appoint my dearly heloved wife^ Martha 
Washington, my nephews, William Augmtine Washingtoriy Btuhrod 
Wcuhington, Oeorge Steptoe WaghingUm^ Samuel Washtngtan^ and 
Lawrence Lewis, and my ward, George Washington Parle Oustis 
(when he shall have arrived at the age of twenty-one years), executrix 
and executors of this my will and testament ; in the construction of 
which it will he readily perceived, that no professional character has 
been consulted, or has had any agency in the draft ; and that, although 
it has occupied many of my leisure hours to digest, and to throw it 
into its present form, it may, notwithstanding, appear crude and in- 
correct; but, having endeavored to be plain and explicit in all the 
devises, even at the expense of prolixity, perhaps of tautology, I hope 
and trust that no disputes will arise concerning them. But i^ con- 
trary to expectation, the case should be otherwise, from the want of 
legal expressions, or the usual technical terms, or because too much or 
too little has been said on any of the devises to be consonant with 
law, my will and direction expressly is, that all disputes Qf unhappily 
any should arise) shall be decided by three impartial and intelligent 
men, known for their probity and good understanding, two to bo 
chosen by the disputants, each having the choice of one, and the third 
by those two ; which three men, thus chosen, shall, unfettered by 
law or legal constructions, declare their sense of the testator's inten- 
tion ; and such decision is, to all intents and purposes, to be as bind- 
ing on the parties as if it had been given in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

In witHett qf all and vf tach of ihs thtngs herein contained, I have set m» 
homd and seal, this ninth day o/Jufy, in the year one thousand seven hmn- 
dred and ninety* ando/the Independence of the United States tke IwMif- 

nnrth, 

GEORGE WASHINGTOK. 

* It ^)pean that the testator omitted the word ** mne." 
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halt at Loyal Hannan, L 299 

sends out a reconnoitring party, L 259 
BouBLAacABQUB dismantles Tloondo- 

roga and Crown Point, L 268 

makes a stand at the Isle auz Noix, L 263 
Bbaax, Van. (See Van Braam.) 
Bbapdook, Mi\}or General Edward, 

appointed generalissimo of the co- 
lonial forces, 1. 188 

his character, L 188 

anecdotoB ot, L 188 
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. I&nds ftt Hampton, L 140 

f»roceedA to Alexandriii, L 142 

nvites Waahington to join bU staff, L 148 
holda a oounciL L 14d 

BotB oat from Alexandria, i. Iftl 

commencement of tronbloa, i. 151 

Interview with Franklin, i. 153 

sets off for Wil 1*8 Creek, 1. 158 

arrives at Fort Cumberland, i. 154 

his discipline. i. 156 

treatment of Indians, L 15S 

to Governor Morris, L 159 

bis impatience and obstinacy, i. 160 

arrival of oonveranees, (. 162 

[Seti end o/ihe lnd§ee,) 
Bhadford, Wol, attorney general, v. 168 
death of, y. 229 

Bkadstkext, Lieutenant Colonel, se- 
cures a Seminole, L S49 
expedition against Fort Frontenac, L 249 
cnptures the fort, i 250 
Brnndywine (battle of tbe) cannon- 
ading commenced, iii. ISS 
conflicting rejMrts, ilL 189 
desjicratc conflict, ill. 198 
dc'&criptlon of the retreat, lit 198 
Brandy wine Creek, ill. 186 
Bra.vna>-, Colonel, Joins Marion, iv. 182 
Bbant, Mohawk Sachem, L 448 
atN'ia<;ara, ilL 482 
depredations of, Iv. 157 
Breod'H Hill, 1. 425 
to be fortiflod, i. 425 
fortified, i. 426 
under the enemy's fire, 1. 480 
Breton Club, y. 84 
BuiiYMAx, Colonel, to the relief of 

Baum, ilL 166 

arrives, and renews tbe battle, liL 167 

mortally wounded. 111. 240 

Bkidpobt, Lord, death of Washington, v. 299 

Brieht Lightning, L 159 

British ministry, efforts to suppress 

smn^llng, L 802 

manufactures, resolutions not to 

import, L 803 

office ni, their scomfbl spirit, L 421 

troops at Boston, fi. 4 

attack the court, 11. 67 

plan of operations, IL 182 

officers and their amosements, it 166 
move against Dorchester Heights, 11. 177 
postponed by a storm, ii. 177 

reUro, U. 177 

preparations for retreat flrom Bos- 
ton, IL 180 
embarkation from Boston, 11. 181 
designs against Now York, ii. 228 
plans for the attack on Long Island, it. 299 
creasing fh>m Long Island, IL 882 
land at New York, ii. 888 
repulse Americans, IL 888 
land at I'hrog^s Neck, ii. 856 
ships move up to Bourdett*s Ferry, 11. 866 
cross the Hadson abore Fort Lee, IL 408 
Tiewofatfiiirs, IL 420 
picket Bu rpriscd, IL 47 1 
anny contrasted with American, iU. 10, 



evacuate the Jerseys, ML W 

invasion firom Canada, UL 8i 

fleet leaves New York, DL llf 

enters the Delaware, fU. ISI 

sails out of the Capes, iiL 121 

enters the Chesapeake, IiL IS 

BnoDUEAD, CoL, ezpeditloii igdtitt 

the Indians, iiL 451 

BsoicFixu), Major, attaek on Fort 

Griswold, ir. 814 

BsooKS, Judge, on Washington's 

hihirity, 1T.4» 

Bbooke, General meets Washing 

ton at Cambridge. t. 40 

Brooklyn, defences on IL S9i 

Bbooks, Lieutenant General, attada 

Bttn:oyoe*s camp, iiL 3M 

Joins Prescott, L 4«4 

Brown, Dr., attends Washington, t. SM 
BxowK, Lieutenant, brings flag of 

trace, U. SS 

recognition of WasbIagton*s rank, ILfit 
Bbowk, Major John, despatched into 

Canada, iL 4t 

sent to reconnoitro, 11. 54 

projects with Allen an attack on 

Montreal, IL m 

and Mi^or Livingston take Fort 

Ghamblee, IL 8i 

drives Colonel liaelean back, IL 81 

successful feint, U. 14f 

Bbowk, Colonel, surprises Tlconde- 

TOga, UL Sl« 

threatens Diamond Island, ilL 218 

Bbowk, Lieutenant Colonel, eom- 

mands expedition to Augusta, It. 51 
Bbui>bkkll, Mr., accompanies Lady 

Ackland, IiL M4 

Brunswick troops hired by England, iL 198 
BcpoBD, Colonel, pursued by Tarle- 

ton, It. 51 

rejects Tarleton's proposals, It. 68 

defeated by Tarleton, It. 08 

Bunker's Hill to be fortified, L 428 

position o( L 4S9 

works thrown up, L 443 

advance of Genend Pigot, L 488 

effect of the American fire, L 484 

advance ot General Howe, L 484 

British checked, L 4M 

second attack, L 485 

British sgain retreat, L 436 

spectators, L 488 

third attack. L 486 

Americans ariren from the breast- 
work on the loft, L 4SJ 
British advance with tbe bayonet, L 48T 
American ammunition ezhaasted, L *fl 
desperate struggle, L 4S1 
American retreat, L 48S 
Stark, Reed, and Knowlton main- 
tain their groond, L 483 
Putnam endeavors to rally the 

troops, L48S 

British take possession, L 488 

risnmS, L 418 

relative merits of the American 

olficers, L 418 
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oeenpledbrtheBrltUh, IL 5 
Burgoasea, fva.) House of, oonTened, L 9i 
Tote thanJCfl to WMhlngton and his 

officers, i 1^4 
grant £20.000 for the pabllc seirtoe, 1. 181 

meeting called, i. 851 

Bullitt, Gaptain,bniycoondact, L 260 

promoted to Major, i 261 
BuROOYKB, Qeneral, arrives at Boston, i. 418 

surprise, L 418 

cannonading at Banker's Hfll, i. 435 

described, IL 8 

history oi; IL 4 

accused by Junius, IL 4 

''The Maid of the Oaks,** iL 4 

Walpole's witticism, iL 4 
•» The Heiress " praised by Walpole, 11. 4 

correspondence with Lee, IL 25 

Itroposes an interview with Lee, iL 25 

n Canada, iL 224 

pursues Sullivan, iL 226 

reported arrival at Quebec, ilL 77 

plan of campaign, itL 86 

leaves Bt Johns, ilL 87 

on Lake Champlain, ilL 89 

arrives at Crown Point, liL 91 

advancing, llL 98 

issues proclamation, UL 94 

fortifies Mount Hope, iii. 1 01 

pursues the flotilla, IIL 105 

moves towards the Hudson, ilL 140 

reaches Fort Anne, UL 141 

feeling towards the Indiana, liL 142 

murder of Miss McCrea, ilL 148 

at Fort Edward, iii. 145 

difficulties at, iiL 148 

opposite Saratoga, Hi. 168 

hears of Baum's surrender, iii. 168 

correspondence with Gates, ilL 176 

dubious position, ill 205 
to Lord Germain on his prospects, iiL 206 

silent preparations, ilL 209 

moves across the Hudson, ilL 210 

march of his army, UL 210 

encamps near Gates, ilL 212 

plan of battle, iii. 212 

atUcked by Arnold, ilL 214 

on the situation of the ladles, UL 215 

critical situation, UL 216 

news from Clinton, UL 217 

isends word to Clinton, UL 217 

harassed by the Americans, IiL 219 

within intrenehment^ iU. 284 

movement against Gates, UL 285 

prepares for battle, UL 287 

retreats to his camp, UL 289 

shifts his position, UL 241 

4etermines on retreat, iiL 243 

at the burial of General Fraser, UL 248 

llsmal retreat, UL 248 

wncerr.ing I^y AeUand, UL 244 

eaches Saratoga. iii. 245 
iestruction of Schuyler's property, UL 246 

mils a council of war, UL 247 

Drtlfles his camp, UL 247 

capitulates, UL 250 

terms of oapituhitlon, UL 250 

lumber of troopti UL 251 



meeting with Gates, UL 268 

kind reception by Schuyler, UL 256 

question of embarkation, ilLSSB 

BuBxx, Judge, denounces the Cindn- 

natL iv. 419 

BvsxK, Edmund, on the employment 
of men-of-war as custom-house 
officers, L 803 

on the state of aAdrs in America, UL 1 
Buss, Aaron, a volunteer, U. 68 

Montgomery's aide-de-camp, iL 144 

on the designs of the British, iL 186 

on a reconnoitring expedition, UL 402 
BintTON, Lieutenant Colonel, ordered 
to advance, L 176 

the detachments fidl back upon him 
in confusion, 1. 176 

Bush, Crean, L 179 

Bttshkbll's submarine battery, IL 847 

BusEiBK, Major, UL 475 

BvTLEB, Colonel, accompanies 

Wayne, Iv. 19T 

BvTLBB, General, reinforces Greene, iv. 248 
at Guilford Court House, iv. 245 

BvTLKB, Major General, with Gene- 
ral Sl Clair, ▼. 97 
kiUed, T. 99 
BuTLZs, Lieutenant Colonel, to in- 
tercept Colonel Simcoe, iv. 890 
BuTLXB, Colonel, at Oriskany, lU. 158 
BvTLSB, Colonel John, commands 

expedition against Wyoming; UL 488 
at Wintermoof 8 Fort, UL 488 

battle of Wyoming, UL 484 

BuTLXB, Colonel Richard, surprises a 

party of Hessians. lU. 440 

BuTLBB, Colonel Zebulon, in com- 
mand of Forty Fort, UL 488 
battle of Wyoming, UL 484 
BiTTLxaB of Tryon County, L 448 
BuTTisriKLD, Major, surrenders the 

Cedars, «. 818 

BsTAMT, Lieutenant, at Throg'sNeek, IL 857 
Btbd, ColoneL L 248 

Btkd, Mr., vistts the garrison, iL 274 

Btbox, Admiral, arrives at New 

York, UL 441 

tries to entrap D'Estaing, iU. 441 



C. 

Oadwaladbb, Colonel John, com- 
mands detachment of volnnteers^iL 440 
stationed at Bristol, iL 440 

Sreventod by the ice, iL 456 

ilemma, IL 464 

marches to Burlington, U. 464 

to Washington advising pursuit, IL 466 
sends in pursuit of Donop, IL 467 

at Crosswlcks. iL 471 

Cadwalasxb, Lambert, U. 266 

at Fort Washington, IL 861 

posted in the outer lines, IL 895 

forced to retreat, U. 897 

Caldwxll, Beverend James, the 

** rousing gospel preacher,** Iv. 6 

bJfl churoh botnt, Iv. 7 
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his ntara borne, tr. 00 

In the fight at Sprlofffleld. iv. 68 

Caldwell, Mrs., killed l>y the BHtlsh, ir. S9 

popular exoitement, iv. 61 

Callbegk, Mr., taken prisoner, iL 103 

to Washington, iL 106 

Caltsst, Benedict. t 842 

Cambridge, asaembliog of patriots, U 875 

Camden, battle ot; iv. 87 

flight of American militia, iv. 88 

barnt by the British, Iv. 297 

Campbell, Colonel William, pursues 

Mf}or Fergason, iv. 1T4 

in the battle of Kinc 's Mountain, iv. 175 
at Ouilford Court House, iv. 245 

at £utaw Springs, iv. 885 

charges the British, iv. 887 

his death, iv. 888 

Campbell, Colonel, orders a retreat, ii. 148 
Campbell, Lieutenant Colonel, to at- 
tack Fort Montgomery, ill. 225 
checked bv the Americans iii. 227 
killed, iii. 229 
thrown into jail, ilL 17 
appeals to Washington, Iii. 17 
exchanged for Etban Allen, iii. 877 
to surprise New Tappan, iiL 457 
sails for Qeorgia, iii. 442 
lands his troops, ill. 448 
defeats the Americans, ill. 448 
takes Savannah, iii. 448 
moderate conduct, ill. 448 
detached against Augusta, ilL 444 
Campbell Lord, wounded at SulU- 

van's Island, iL 276 

Campbell, M^)or, takes Ethan Allen 

prisoner, iL 61 

Campbell, Major, killed, Iv. 846 

Canada, campaign against, L 229 

Srqject of invasion, iL 88 

ofenoes and disposition, iL 48 

force of the enemy in, iL 224 

expedition against projected, IiL 822 

found ImDraoticable, iiL 884 

suspended by Congress, IiL 886 

Lanivotte's scheme against, iiL 446 

Washington's opposiUou to^ iii. 447 

abandoned, iiL 448 

Cape Breton to be reduced, L 241 

Caeamhb, Lieutenant Oovemor, ap- 
prised of Arnold's designs, il. 118 
CAELvroN, Colonel Guy, commands 

the grenadiers, L 268 

oomrannds the battery at the Isle 

ofOrleaus, L 269 

persuades Indians to war against 

the Americans, U. 46 

amount of forces, iL 84 

embarks from Montreal, iL 85 

attacked by Colonel Warner, iL 85 

retreats to Montreal, iL 85 

flies from Montreal, il. 91 

escapes in disguise, iL 91 

arrives at Quebec, iL 122 

strength offeree, il. 129 

treatment of Montgomery's mes- 
sengers, iL 142 
captures Dearborn and party, iL 150 



relnforoed, tf. tOC 

makes a sortie, IL 200 

Americans retreat, iL 801 

treatment of Americans, iL 20t 

plan of campaign, IL 885 

armament completed, iL 8S6 

takes possession of Crown Point, iL 890 
returns to Canada, iL 891 

to remain in Canada, IiL 98 

arrives at New York, iv. 868 

to Washington on peace, iv. 869 

to Washington on negotiations for 

peace, iv. 871 

to Washington on pesce, iv. 8SS 

preparation to evacuate New York, iv. 891 
Interview with Washington, iv. 892 

evacuates New York, iv. 406 

CAELBTOir, Major, captures Forts 

Anne and George, It. 157 

Cabliblb, Earl of, commissioner fhnn 

Great BriUin, IiL 879 

state of Philadelphia, UL 880 

to George Solwyn, ilL 8Si 

Caeitbb, Captidn, disoovers Champe's 

escape, Iv. 15S 

Cabpentbb, Captain, Joins Lord Stir- 
ling, iL80» 

Cakbixqtov, Lientenant, at Qoimly's 

Creek, iv. 801 

Caekoll, of Carrollton, and &Qss Cns- 

tts, T. 26i 

Caswell, General, on the road to 

Camden, iv. 84 

at the battle of Camden, iv. 87 

Cedars, aOislr at, iL 212 

Chadd's Ford, iU. 1S7 

CoAMBEELATKB, Mr., Bsks Washing- 
ton to dinner, L 238 

Champs, John, scheme to entrap Ar- 
nold, iv. 158 
pretended desertion, iv. IS 
enlists in AmoUVs corps, iv. 155 
fiiilure of his plan, iv. 155 
rewarded, Iv. 155 

Champlain, Lake, engsmment, iL 887 

killed and wounded it 890 

Chapman, ColoneL L 169 

Charieston fortifled, ii. 872 

Joy at Genera] Lee's arrival, il. 878 

expedition against, ilL 4S8 

defences o^ iv. 86 

reinforced, iv. 45 

strength of garrison, iv. 45 

summoned to surrender, iv. 46 

British batteries opened on, iv. 46 

capitulates, iv. 50 

loss in the siege, Iv. 60 

Charlestown, arsenal sacked, L 875 

burned, L 485 

alarm aurine the play. IL 165 

Charlestown iNeclc, to oe seised by 

the Americana, L 422 

reconnoitred, L 428 

described. L 4M 

Charlottesville. Tarleton enters, iv. 8S3 

Cbastellux, Marquis de, arrives at 

Newport, iv. 60 

Introduced to Washington, iv. lOt 
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description of bis rlslt, Iv. 168 

reconnoiManoo, ir. 8S2 

at Mount Vernon, iy. 880 

anecdote of Mr. Secretary NcUon, iv. 848 
Cbatuax, Lord, on tho oppoc»ition of 

the colonlsta to tho mutiny act, 1. 8l4 

opinion of tho General Congress, 1. 870 

vain efforts in behalf of America, i. 8S9 

condliatorybill, 1. 890 

Chatterton'a nilL, military position, iL 867 

attack of the British, i 1. 869 

killed and wounded, 11. 870 

CiincsKUAX, Captain, before Quebec, 11. 147 

death, 11. 147 

Cherry Valley, atrocities at Hi. 452 

Chesapeake, expedition against, ill. 458 

Chestnut Hill, British encamped on. 111. 802 

Chesterfield Court House, British 

marau<I, iv. 267 

Chestnut Neck, Tillage destroyed by 

the British, liL 488 

Chew, Benjamin, mansioo of, ilL 260 

Chkw's House, fortified by Musgrave, ilL 263 
CnBTVXT, Thomas, ill. 189 

CuoiSEUL. Duke de, predfetlon, 1. 827 

CuoiST, General M. de, arrives with 

troops. iv. 884 

crosses York river. Iv. 880 

skirmish with Tarleton, iv. 881 

CuoriK, MtAoT^ at the American head« 

quarters, lU. 416 

CoRisTOpBEiE, Washington's servant, r. 8iK( 
CnuKCH, Dr. Benjamin, treasonable 

letter, SL 60 

sentence, tl. 69 

mitigation of sentence —death, 11. 70 
Cincinnati, Society o(^ formed, iv. 892 

popular Jealoany oi^ 1 v. 419 

modification of its constitution, iv. 420 
Cincinnati, Society of Massachufi''.t8, 

address to Washington, v. 48 

Clark, Colonel, Joins Marl'-.n iv. 182 

Clarke, Colonel ElUah, on the re- 
treat, iv. 171 
Clermont, exploit of Colonel Wash- 
ington, Iv. 188 
Cleveland, Colonel, in the batt^s of 

King^s Mountain, iv. 175 

Cliktox, Charies, ii. 209 

CisTmon, George, conferences 'vlth 

Washington, ii. 209 

descent and career, 11. 209 

ob the alert for tho British, II. 246 

promptness in raising levies, 11. 247 

sagacious measures, ii. 268 

vi&lts Forts Constitution an^ Mont- 
gomery, ii 247 
arrival of reinforcement, 11. 248 
to Washington on the patrl tlsm of 

the country people, 11. 243 

precautions against Bri'>^ ihips, ii. 257 
contemplates descent c>n Long 

Island, IL 844 

on military exlgcU'^i^s 11. 878 

stationed in the Ilighliuids, 11. 879 

safety of the H ml-wa, IL 412 

affair between Genrnls Leo and 
Heath, 11. 484 



commands the Highland forts^ ill. 64 

Eromoted, ill. 64 

is patriotism, ill. 64 

to Washington on his defences, 111. 65 

governor of New York, IIL 128 

on the alert, 111. 181 

at Kingston, ilL 228 

hastens to the Highlands, lit 223 

prepares for an attack, ill. 226 

escape. 111. 228 

measures to oppose the British, IIL 281 
Intercepts a letter from Bnrgoyna 

to Clinton, ill. 888 

reaches Kingston too late, IIL 888 
wishes to strengthen the defences 

of the Hudson, 111.890 

finds money for Hamilton, 111. 291 

Ukes the field, iv. 157 

tour with Washington. Iv. 400 
summons state council at Eaat 

Chester, iv. 405 
at Hariem, iv. 405 
enters New York, iv. 406 
receives Washiuffton at New York, iv. 471 
Clxntox, General James, 11. 809 
CLniTON, James, at the Highlands, IL 209 
descent and career, IL 809 
appointed to command Forts Mont- 
gomery and Constitution, 11. 818 
the conspiracy in New York, ii. 284 

f»ut on the alert, ii. 851 
n command of Fort Clinton, IIL 228 
narrow escape, ill. 288 
loins SnUivan, iU. 456 
in command of the Northern de- 
partment, iv. 158 
CuNTON, Sir Henry, arrives at Boston, L 418 
Joins Howe at Banker's Hill, L 456 
described, 11. 8 
arrives at New York harbor, iL 15T 
Interview with the mayor, IL 15T 
departure, iL 158 
expodltion to the South, ii. 278 
landa at Long Island, S. O., 11. 878 
constructs batteries, iL 278 
attempts to cross from Long Island, 11. 276 
repulsed In another attempt, IL 877 
arrival at Now York, 11. 288 
lands on Long Island, IL 294 
at Flatlands, U. 893 
marches from Flatlands, iL 299 
secures the Bedford Pass, 11. 800 
crosses from Long Island, iL 888 
advances against White rlaln^ IL 869 
awaits rdnlbrcements, lii. 228 
moves up tho Hudson, HI. 228 
lands at Verplnnck's Point, iil. 224 
plan of operations, HL 224 
crosses to Stony Point, iiL 225 
marches round thA Dunderberg, ill. 225 
divides his force, ill. 225 
meets with opposition, ilL 227 
letter to Burgoyne intercepted, ill. 288 
prt>Ject to capture, IiL 868 
plan to entrap Lafayette, 111. 876 
ordored to evacuate Philadelphia, IiL 880 
informs Washington of the arrival 
ofoommiasionera, lit 881 
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•TMUBtes Fblladelphla, 1IL8S8 

dilatory raovemonta, ill. oS9 

at AHentown, ML 890 

changea plan of route, ill. 890 

obaDgoa the lino of march, liL 892 

enoAiuM near Monmouth Coart 

House, HI. 892 

battle of Moamoath Coart House, 111. 897 
fiUls baok, lit 899 

siloDt retreat, Ut 400 

arrives at Sandr Hook, lit 403 

arrives at Newport, liL 4*3 

returns to New York, 111. 438 

sends troops into the Jerseys and 

Westchester County, IIL 480 

sets on foot a naval expedition 

against St Lnola, lit 443 

eonflnod to predatory warfliro, Ui. 453 
expedition up the liudson, lU. 460 

takes Stony Point, ill. 460 

oaptares Fort Lafayette, Hi. 460 

returns to New York, UL 461 

desolating expedition igalast Oon- 

necticnt, HI- 461 

eaptnre of Stony Point by Wayne, lit. 469 
hastens up the Hndson, ill. 470 

fortifies and f»rrisu>ns Stony Point, tii. 470 
returns to Phlllpsburg, HL 470 

concentrates his forced at N. York, Hi. 479 
expedition to South Carolina, ill. 4&3 
daraafre during the voya^ Iv. 25 

atTyboebay, Iv. 25 

disembarks at St. John's Island, ir. 26 
wlvance to Charl(>ston, Iv. 26 

on Charleston Nock, iv. 27 

reinforced, Iv. 49 

fall of Charleston, iv. 60 

sends expeditions into the Interior, iv. 57 
garrisons South C^irolina, iv. 55 

iMues a proclamation, iv. 54 

embarks for New York, Iv. 55 

arrives at New York, Iv. 61 

project against Rhwle Island, iv. 78 

changes his plan, iv. 75 

oorros|M>ndeBoo with Arnold, iv. 97 

releases Arnold's crew, Iv. 124 

to Washington claiming the release 

ofAndr6, 17.183 

reieets exchange of Arnold for 

Andri, Iv. 187 

sends commission relative to Andr£, iv. 189 
detaches Arnold to Virginia, iv. 192 

proceedings on the revolt of Penn- 
sylvania lino, iv. 193 
on the destruction of Cornwallls^ 

baggage, Iv. 225 

to OornwalUs for troops, iv. 2S4 

Dears of the VirglnU expedition, iv. 812 
promised Teliof to OornwalUs, iv. 82S 
tardy movements, iv. 856 

refuses to deliver the murderer of 

Captain Iluddy, Iv. 864 

recalled at his own request, iv. 863 

CloMtor Dock, landing of British, it. 404 

CLouon, Major, kiUed, ill. 48S 

CoATM, Lieutenant Colonel, at Monk's 

Corner. Iv. 299 

dacamps In alienee, Iv. 808 



. bold stand, Ir.wm 

Cobble HUU fortified by Pntnajn, iL IflT 
I CoGuaa.N, Major, expedition agidnst 
I the Onondsgas, UL 4M 

, CocuaaxB, Major, march fh>m Sawi- 
I nah, iT. 44 

CorriN, Mi^or, put to flight, ir. 885 

CoLBusH, Colonel, watohes thA 

enemy, IIL 90f 

OoLDBK, Lieatenant OoTenuw, sa- 
tires into the fort, L SIO 
assailed by the mob, L SM 
burned in elBgy, L SM 
CoLK, Colonel, L MS 
CoLLiBB, Admiral 8lr George, eon- 
Toys expedition to the Chesa- 
peake, UL4Si 
expedition up the Hudson, UL 401 
oonvoys expedition against Oonneo- 

ticut, UL 40 

confers with Sir Henry Clinton, UL 4U 

arrives at the Penobsoot, iiL 431 

relieves the fort, UL 418 

Commlsssriat, changes In, UL Iff 

Commlssionen, aznve fh>m Oreat 

Britain, UL 879 

land at Phlhidelphia, »L 8» 

letter to Congress, Ui. 3SS 

nnsucoessfUl attompts at negotia- 
tion. 111. 398 
embark for England, ill. SSI 
Committee of Arrangement, appoint- 
ed by Congress, ill 34T 
report on the sufferings of the army, UL 319 
Committee of Conference with Lord 

Howe, IL 825 

conference, IL 824 

Conimiltee of Inquiry visit Arnold, IL ST 

their instructions, IL 87 

Committee of Safety, L SS3 

suspect a design on the magazine 

at Concord, L 891 

urge the enlistment of troops, i. 40t 

■ appoint Arnold Colonel, t. 404 

Conciliatory bills sent to Amoriea, UL 863 
effect oi; UL 871 

Concord, militarr stores collected at, L 8Si 
expedition against, 1 89t 

ahirm of the people, L 398 

exertions to remore and oonceal 

the stores, L 888 

advance ofthe British, L 894 

take possession ofthe town, L 894 

destroy the stores, 1 844 

British attacked, L 891 

British retreat harassed by the 

Americans, L 895 

Confederacv, ratification of the. I v. 204 

Congress (General) recommended by 

thoTlnrlnia House of Burgesses, L 8E9 
first meeung fixed upon, L 890 

assembled, L 868 

prayers, L 865 

rumors that Boston had been can- 
nonaded, L 865 
opening speeches, L 867 
dedaratton of colonial rights, I. IMT 
leeolatloni^ L 899 
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L809 
1809 
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held 

denounces the acta of Parliament, 

address to the king und petition to 

Parliament 
Its discussion, 
masterly state pupers, 
the second general, 
petition to the king moved, 
federal union formed, 
council of twelve, 
exercise their federated powers, 
retAllatlng decree, 
declare Ih^assachuaetts absolved from 

the crown, i. 409 

adopt the army, 1. 418 

elect Washington oommandcr-ln- 

ohieA 1. 413 

other military appointments, i. 414 

on the English generals, 11. 3 

on General Howe, It 8 

accept Tioonderoga, 11. 84 

determine to Invade Canada, IL 89 

eommittee from, confer with Wash- 
ington, il. 74 
order formation of a new army, 11. 95 
to Schuyler on his proposed resigna- 
tion, 11. 96 
order Schuvler to Tryon county, 11. IM 
applaud Scnuyler's conduct, IL 155 
divide the middle and southern colo- 
nics Into two departments, 11. 187 
CDlIstmcnt act, H. 208 
establish a war oflice, 11. 209 
declare the United States freu and 

independent, 11. 241 

adopt the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, 11. 211 
settle dispute between Schuyler and 

Gates, li. 263 

action on Lord Ilowe^s overtnress 11. drU 
appoint a committee to confer with 

Lord Howe, 11. 825 

leave the nuostion of the abandon- 
ment of New York to Washlng- 
tnn's discretion, 11. 831 

forbid the destruction of Now York, 11. 831 
roor;^nize8 the array, il. 848 

requests WoshingUin to obstruct 

the Hudson, it 859 

clothe Washington with additional 

powers. 11. 489 

invests Washington with dictatorial 

powers, 11. 468 

refuse to comjdy with Lee^ request, Hi 15 
retaliatory measures, lit 16 

declines the resignation of Schuyler, ilL 88 
reprimands Schuyler, 111. 87 

make A.mold mojor-general. Hi. 61 

vote Arnold a horse, ill. 52 

refuse to admit Gates to the floor, ill 68 
summon Schuyler and St Clair, UL 125 
appoint Gates to the command of 

the northern department, ill. 126 

proceed inss of, at the battle of 

Brandy wine, ill. 195 

anonymous letter to, against Wash- 
ington, UL 881 



refbse to treat with QtmI Britain, IlL 

recommend the pardoning of To- 
ries, UL 

raUfles treaties with Franco, Ui 

reception of the despatches of the 
British eommiasionerii, UL 

reply to the commissioners, Ui. 

rerase to negotiate with Johnstone, UL 

approves the sentence of Lee, lU. 

Informs Washington of the arrival 
of the French fleet, UL 

approve of d'Estaing's conduct. Hi. 

approve La&yette'sGanadaschome, UL 

deterioration of, UL 

vote a gold medal to Motor Henry 
Lee, lU. 

flnanclal dUBcoltiea, Iv. 

ehai^es against Arnold, Iv. 

order court-martial on Arnold, iv. 

oonflrms sentence against Arnold, Iv. 

Jealonsy of miUtary power, ir. 

appoint a committee to confer with 
Washington, iv. 

appoint Gates to the soathem de- 
portment, iv. 

accepts Greene's resignation. iv. 

rewards the captors of Andre, iv. 

order a court of inquiry into the 
conduct of Gates, iv. 

now system for tJie organisation 
and support of the array, iv. 

send Colonel Laurens to France, iv. 

ooainiltteo to meet Pennsylvania 
Insurgents, iv. 

appoi nts heads of departments, i v. 

rejoicings at the surrender of York- 
town, iv. 

resolutions concerning Lofhyette, iv. 

murder of Captain Iluddy, iv, 

proclamation concerning peace, iv. 

resolntlon concerning the service 
of the soldiers, iv. 

threatened by mutineers, iv. 

discharge of the army, iv. 

resignation of Washington, iv. 

its composition, v. 

reassembles, v. 

assumption of State debts discussed, v. 

adopted, v. 

discords In, 

reassembles at Philadelphia, 

impost and excise bill, t. 

assembling of the second, v. 

apportionment bill, v. 

assembles December, 1798, v. 

does Justice to Washington, v. 

bill to increase naval force, v. 

Washington's denunciation of secret 
soeletres. v. 

response to Washington, v. 

reply to Washington's last address, v. 

authorizes the enlistment of a pro- 
Tisionol army, v. 

Congress (Massachusetts) at Boston, L 

adjourn to Concord, L 

assume supreme authority, L 

remonstrate with Governor Ooge, L 

system and order, L 
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nominate g«n«nl officers, L 888 

Oonneeticat abots the opposition of 

Mauachasctts, 1. 86S 

people mareh towards Boston, L 878 

sends volantoers, i. 401 

Lesislature of, favor the snrprlsal of 

TIcondcroga and Grown Point, L 408 
committee appointed, 1. 40i 

Maasochosetts and Bhode Island fit 

out armed yeseels, 11. 80 

troops desert, iL 101 

reception at home, IL l<i3 

troops described by Graydon, li. 267 

bv Washington, li. 288 

dinsy regimentals, IL 268 

their composition, li. 870 

British expedition against ilL 461 

Gonnoctlout Farms, sacked by the 

enemy, ir. 68 

Conspiracy In New York, IL 229 

letter relative to, (note,) IL 282 

its ramifications, iL 284 

ConsUtatlon of the United States, 

. formaUon ot, iv. 458 

opposition to, y. 9 

Continental Army. (See American 

Army.) 
CoNTBBcauB, Captain, anrprises the 

fort, L 26 

Contributions for the Continental 

Army, •▼. <9 

Coiu'enllon of Virginia, at Wllliam>. 

bur^, 1*8 

at Richmond, L 888 

for considering and revising the 
federal system, Iv. 457 

CoxwAT*B Cabal, ill. 278 

Con WAT, (General, appointed briga- 
dier general, ill. 48 
character of, ilL 42 
in Washington's camp, ilL 182 
gallant conduct, iU. 195 
pretensions o^ IIL 276 
Joinsfttction opposed to Washington, liL 277 
correspondence with Gates, iii. 2S0 
attempts at explanation, ilL 281 
sends in his resignation, lil. 281 
promoted, liL 805 
to Washington on his letter, ill. 829 
remains at Albany, ilL 886 
to De appointed to the Canada ex- 

pedition, ilL 888 

Lalkyette's opinion of; iii. 824 

downikll ot, IlL 866 

resignation accepted, ill. 8€6 

tails to get reinstated, liL 866 

duel with Cadwalader.jTnote,) ilL 867 
Msnltentlal letter to Washington, 

(note,) 111. 867 

mbseqnent history, (note,) llL 867 

OiX>K, JameSiin the expedition against 

Quebec, L 269 

sounds the river, L 271 

Copp's Hill, British battery on, L 424 

Corbie's Tavern. IL 229 

rendezvous of conspirators. IL 280 

CoBNPLAXTKB, at the seat of govern- 
ment, T. 82 



CoKirwALua, Lord, arrival at New 

York, a 881 

lands on Long Island, iL S96 

advances sgalnst Hand, ii 295 

posts for the night at Flatbnsh, iL 295 
leaves Flatbnsh with the rear-gnard, IL 800 
crosses the Hudson above Fort Lee, IL 404 

marches sgalnst Washington, iL 426 

at the Delaware, iL 426 

gives up the parsnlt, iL 427 

at New York, iL 441 
resumes command in the Jerseys, 11. 470 

approaches the American forces, ii. 478 

enters Trenton, IL 478 

repnlsed by Washington, li. 47S 
alarm at the escape of Washington, IL 481 

pushes forward to Princeton, IL 463 

arrives at Bmnswick, ii. 482 

1 rksome position, IL 485 
to Washington, concerning Hessian 

prisoners, ill. 9 
gains Washington's rear, ilL 190 
advances to the attack, llL 198 
marches into Philadelphia, llL 208 
pursues the Americans, ilL 265 
takes Fort Mercer, IIL 894 
sent into the Jerseys, iU. 486 
in the expedition against Soath Car- 
olina, ilL 488 
completes the investment of 

Charieston, Iv. SO 

rj^.res against Colonel Boford, iv. 51 

a{«fM/<s of Tarleton's conduct, Iv. M 

bead-quartezs at Charleston, Iv. 81 

at Camden, iv. 86 

amount of force. It. 86 

sends in pursuit of Samter, iv. 90 

vigorous measnreiL Iv. 168 

takes post at Charlotte, Iv. 170 

returns to South Carolina, iv. 178 

takes post at Winnsboroogh, iv. 179 

plan for Invading North Osrolina, iv. 215 

pursues Morgan, iv. 228 

at Bamsour's Mills, iv. 224 

destroys his bsggsgc, iv. 225 

affair at McGowan^s Ford, iv. 280 

encamped at Salem, iv. 288 

amount of force, I v. 233 

march to the Dan, Iv. 284 

retrograde movement, iv. 237 

takes post at HUlsborongh, iv. 283 

proclamation, Iv. 283 

encamps near Alamance Creek, Iv. 241 
attacks the Americans at WctxelPs 

Mill, Iv. 249 

battle of Guilford Court Honse, iv. 24f 

retreats to Cross Crock, iv. 250 

number of troops, iv. 248 

at Guilford Court Honse, iv. 345 

retreats to Wiliuington, iv. 254 

perplexities, Iv. 254 

scU off for Virginia, iv. 256 

arrives at Petexsburg; iv. 870 

amount of force, Iv. 270 

renewed hope, iv. 271 

movement against Lafkyette, iv. 234( 

reinforced, iv. 287 

pursues Lafkyette, iv. 283 
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wtoacnde mardh, 

at 'Wuliamsbnrg, 

Beta out for Portsmouth, 

takes post at Yorktown, 

f«ellQZ of security, 

arrival of De Qroase, 

retreat cut oiT, 

to Clinton on promised relief, 

draws within the town, 

to Clinton, critical situation, 

l^lan of escape, 

proposes a capitulation, 

capitulates, 

humiliation, 

treatment by the captors, 

tails for New York on parole, 



It. 890 

iv.290 

iv.291 

It. 817 

iy. 817 

iv. 821 

Iv. 821 

iv.828 

iv. 329 

Iv. 840 

iv. 850 

ly.851 

iv. 852 

iv.865 

iv.855 

iv.858 

Correspondinir Committees, L 840 

CoaTLANDT, YaiL(3ee Yan Cortlandt) 

Coiyell^s Ferry, Washington at, iil. 120 

Council at Alexandria, L 145 

Council of Indians at Logstown, L 64 

CovBTXBT, Captain, killed in action, v. IBl 

Cow Boys, iv. 109 

Cowpena, situation o( iv. 218 

battle of, iv. 220 

killed and wounded, iv. 821 

spoUs taken, iv. 282 

Cox, Colonel, dispute with Oeneral 

Herkimer, lit 162 

shot down, UL 155 

Ckaoix, Andrew, (notu,) iL 12 

Cragle House, (note,) IL 11 

Crauc, Dr. James, i. 114 

advises Washington to retire to 

Mount Yernon, I. 289 

a visitor at Mount Yemon, i. 286 

accompanies Washington, L 881 

at Mount Yemon, L 885 

appointed to the Hospital Depart- 
ment. iiL 69 
to Wasnington on his secret ene- 
mies, iii. 819 
application to Washington, iv. 415 
accompanies Washington, iv. 421 
attends Washington. v. 294 
CaawroBD, Hugh, brings a message 

tnm the Mkmi tribca, i. 48 

Creeks, treaty with, v. 68 

CaoOHAir, Geoi^^ sent from Pennsyl- 
vania to treat with the Indians, I. 49 
appointed oommiaaioner, 1. 140 

his reverses, l 140 

to Governor Morri& L 143 

enlists Indians and hunters, i. 149 

letter, i. 149 

arrives at Braddock*s camp with 

Indians, L 168 

dangers and escapes, L S8S 

Croton Uivcr, iv. 878 

Crown Point, preparations against, L 408 

to be reduced, L 241 

expedition sgiansL^ i. 200 

surprised by Seth Warner, i. 406 

abandoned, ii. 262 

abandoned by the Americans, IL 890 

CairaBB, Lieutenant Colonel, com- 

mandd expedition to the district 

of Ninety Six Iv. 61 

VOL. Y. — 17 



eommantls at Ninety Six, iv. 891 

CusTia, John Parke his estate, L 288 

CusTiB, John Parke, Washin^^n's 

conduct towards, L 80S 

character and education, L 848 

in love, i. 84S 

mirriage, L 848 

death of, iv. 853 

CcBTia, Oeorge W. P., accompanies 

Mrs. Washington, v. 14 

CrrsTib, Mrs. Martha, meeting with 

Washington, L 258 

Cuarm, Miss, death o^ L 841 

CxrariB, Eleanor, aooompaniee Mrs. 

Waahinfftoa, v. 14 

accompanies Washington, v. 256 

described, v. 261 

halcyon days, anecdote, v. 268 

marries Lawrence LewiS| v. 885 

CvTLXB, Yan Yost, ilL 171 

in St Leeer*s camp, iiL 178 

Currency, derangement of^ iv. 8 

depredation oi; iv. 81 

CuBHiNO, Mrs., to her husband, L 876 

CuBHiNO, Mr., L 410 

CuBHiKO, William, jadge of Supreme 

Court, y. 88 

administers the oath of office to 
Washington, t. 186 



Dagwobtht, Captain, i. 808 

Dallas, Mr., interview with Genet, v. 160 
Danbury, expedition against, IiL 4T 

destroyed by the British, iiL 48 

Dakkb, Colonel, with General St 

Clair, y, 97 

at St Claires defeat, y. 99 

Daktmoutii, Lord, to General Gage, i. 888 
D*Ai7BaT, attempts to lelievo Fort 

Niagara. L 866 

is defeated L 867 

Datidsok, John, Indian interoreter, i. 69 
Davidson, General, at McGowux*8 

Ford, iy. 889 

death oi; iv. 880 

Datix, Genera], and Greene, iy. 896 

Dayub, William Kichardson, on mis- 
sion to France, y. 805 
Davis, Charles Augustus, on Wert- 
muller's portrait of Washington, 
(Appendix,) L 466 
Dayib, Beverend Samuel, apprecia- 
tion of Washington, i. 194 
Dattok, Colonel Ellas, takes John- 
son Hall, U. 816 
retires before Knjrphauson, iv. 57 
flills in with General Maxwell, iv. 68 
fight at Sprinefleld, iv. 68 
Deakb, Mr., ana French officers, ill. 41 
Dbams, Silas, returns to America, iiL 416 
Dkakbobk, Ooptain, captured by 

General Carleton, iL 160 

DxAEBOKK, Maior, Nceiyea Lady 

Aokland, iL 845 
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Db Bakbib, BITlTal Bt th« Ch«M 

peako, !▼. )t28 

noble coDdact« Iv. 884 

X>B Bbsdt, Dennis, on the mlaslon of 

Lord Howe, iL 851 

Dbbobbb, General, ill. 188 

resignation, ill. 196 

Pebt of the United States, y. M 

Db Bimaoir, aide-de-«amp to De 

Kalb, ly. 89 

Da FEBMon, at Tloonderogn, 111. 8S 

Db Gbamb, Connt de, bound for the 

CheMU>eake, iv. 808 

orrlTea in the Chesapeake, ir. 818 

urges Lafkjette to attack Tork- 

town, Iy. 888 

action with British fleet, iv. 888 

Junction with De Barras, iv. 888 

receives Washington, iv. 885 

arrival of Admiral Dlgbj, iv. 886 

consents to remain, iv. 887 

departure, iv. 808 

Db llEmTBB, Lieutenant General, on 

Long Island, II. 898 

reaches Flatbush, il. 898 

cannonades Colonel Hand, ii. 808 

advances against Whiteplalns, il. 869' 
treatment of Lord Stirling. ii. 459 

Db Kalb, Baron, at Philadelphia, ill. 183 
appointed mi^or general, lil. 876 

appointed to tno Canada expedition, lii. 884 
sent to reinforce Lincoln, iv. 80 

advance retarded, iv. 88 

halts at Deep Biver, iv. 84 

applications for aid, iv. 84 

meeting with Gates, iv. 84 

at the battle of Camden, iv. 87 

death oA iv. 89 

Db la Cboiz, M., complaints against 

the American government, v. 48 

Dblakcby, Lieutenant Governor, L 145 
Db Lavcbt, Oliver, recruiting on 

Long Island, Ii. 844 

Dblanoet, Colonel, loyalists, iv. 873 

snrprlses Colonel Greene, iv. 874 

Dblaplaob, Captain, surprised by 

Ethan Allen, i. 405 

sent prisoner to Hartford, L 406 

Delawares. Bhawnees, and Mingoes In 

council at Logscown, 1. 64 

Dz Lbvi, takes post at Oswegatchle, L 867 

rallies the French forces, i. 878 

approaches Quebec. i. 878 

Unds at Polnt-an-Tremble, i. 27S 

is attacked by Murray, i. 879 

repulses him, L 879 

opens trenches before Quebec, i. 879 

retreat, i. 879 

Democratic Society, formation of, v. 164 

Democratic Societies, Washington 

concuming, v. 199 

Democrats, party formed, v. 88 

Dbkihox, ColoneL at the battle of 

Wyoming, iU. 484 

Db Rambbt, commands the garrison 

at Quebec, L 278 

D*EeTAix«, Count, azrlvall with French 
fleet, in, 415 



to Washington on his arrival, ilL 416 

correspondence with Washington, ill 414 
plan of operations, iil. 417 

off Point Judith, 111.41!^ 

opposite Newport, Hi. 480 

arrival of Lord Howe^s fleet, IIL 4:!0 

stands out to sea, IIL 481 

manoeuvres of the fleets, HL 481 

return to Newport, IIL 483 

to Sullivan on his intention of pro- 

ceedinff to Boston, iiL 4SS 

protest CKT Amerleaa olBcerB, iil. 484 

proceeds to Boston, ilL 484 

to Congress, explanatory of his con- 
duct, ilL 480 
considerate letterfrom Washington, iiL 481 
sails for the West Indies, IIL 413 
proclamation to the French Cana- 
dians, ill. 443 
arrival on the coast of Georgia, ilL 479 
nnsuccessfhl siege of Savannah, iiL 481 
wounded, ilL 4^ 
sails for France, iiL 4SS 
DBSTotTcnsB, Chevalier, to send ships 

to the Chesapeake, Iv. 857 

encounters the British fleet, iv. 868 

Dbuxpokts, Count de, wounded, iv. 848 
Db YAimBKViL, fortifies himself at 

Montreal. L 890 

threatened oy General Amherst, i. 8$0 
capitulates, L 8S1 

Dick, Dr., attends Washington, v. 813 

DiOKiBSON, drafts a petition to the 
king and an address to the peo- 
ple of Canada, L863 
DiCKiKSON, General Philemon, gal- 
lant exploit ot, in. 6 
to watch the enemy, iiL 898 
alarm signals^ Hi. 445 
DioKtMsow, Miyor, slain at Monmonth 

Court House, ill. 401 

DiKSKAU, Baron do, takes post at 

Crown Point. L 301 

mortally wounded, L 3(0 

DxoBv, Admiral, on negotiationa for 

peace, iv. 371 

DiGOBS, Mr., L 893 

DiKwtDDiE, Governor, I. 67 

calls upon the governors of the 
other provinces to make common 
cause against the foe, L 93 

convenes the House of Bunresses, L 33 
to Washington, about Captain 

Mockay, L 114 

orders Washington to Will's Creek, i. 190 
his perplexities, L 180 

reftises to give up the French pris- 
oners, i. 138 
efforts to secure Indian allies, i. 14t 
convenes the Assembly, L 193 
conduct to Wsshington, 1. 193 
unaatlslhotory rolations with Wash- 
ington, I. 836 
his interference with Washington, L 888 
pique against Washington, L 829 
ungracious reply to Washington, L 883 
prejudice against Washington, L 88& 
conduet towards Waahin^oo, L 888 
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sans for Bnglmd, L 989 

ohBTaoter, 1. 289 

Diamal Swamp, L 895 

Dismal Swamp Gompanj, L 296 

District of Colnmbi» oed«d )o the 

United Statea, r. 68 

Dobba Feror, British at, IL 877 

works thrown up, iv. 7d 

DoNop, Coant, at Long Island, IL 296 

Btorma the redoubt, IL 808 

erneses from Long Islaiid, 11. 888 

decoved by Colonel Oriflm, il. 468 

precipitate retreat, 11. 465 

attacks Fort Mercer, ilL 278 

Tepnlaed, ilL 272 

death o£ 111. 278 

Donop's Yagers sarprlsed, HI. 440 

Dorchester Heights, to be Ibrtlfled, 1. 428 

preparations to ocoapy, IL 171 

fetters relative to, 11.172 

fortiflcation o^ 11. 178 

effect on the BriUsb, IL 175 

cannonaded by the British, ii. 174 

DBUOOtrB, Chevalier, in oommaod of 

Lonisbaiv, 1. 245 

defence and snrreader, 1.245 

Dmmmond^s Fond, I. 295 

DuAKB, Mr., controvemy with Gates, ill. 62 

DvoHi, Mr., chaplain to the Ckneral 

Congress, L 865 

officiates, 1. 865 

effect of prayer, 1. 866 

DuoouDRAT, iionsienr, 111. 41 

DrsB, William, to Schuyler, ill. 124 

DuMAA, Count Matthew, aecom- 

panics Washington, iv. 118 

Washington's reception by the peo- 
ple, iv. 118 
on the French camp, Iv. 280 
to Washinston with pamphlet, v. 26S 
DiriTBAB, Colonel, 1. 165 
his terror, 1. 186 
DuNDAS, Colonel, accompanies Ar^ 

nold, iv. 192 

commands At Gloucester Point, iv. 828 
foraging; iv. 881 

capitulalion of Torktown, iv. 852 

DuKLAP, William, portrait of Wash- 
ington, (appendix,) L 457 
DuHMOKX, £arl of^ Governor of Vir- 
ginia, L 839 
lingers at Kew York, 1. 889 
haughty bearing, 1. 889 
friendly relaUons with Washington, L840 
social position, 1. 848 
dissolves the House of Burgvsses, L 849 
seizes the military munitions of 

Virginia, L 899 

timely concession, i. 899 

proclaims martial Uw, IL 78 

exercises martial law, iL 110 

to Howe, proposing a servile war, 11. 124 
Washington's opinion at, IL 124 

DiTKMon, Lady, ball in honor o£ L 850 
Din>i.BBS]a, Captain Maudult, at Fort 

Mercer, lU. 271 

attentions to Coimt Donop^ UL 878 



Dir PosTAii. Oesersl, urges the evae- 

natloa of Charleston, iv. 49 

rooonnoltres, iv. 288 

Durham, Bishop ot, his st«te and 

splendor, i. 9 

DuKKBB, Captain, Joins Putnam, L 408 



£• 

Esst India Company, aifocted by the 

taxontea, L 846 

ships large quantities to the colonies, L846 
ships sent back unladen, L 84T 

Eastoii, James, in the expedition 

against Tlconderoga, L 404 

Easton, Colonel, at TlcondeToga, iL 88 

Eatoit, General, reinforces Greene, Iv. 248 

at Guilford Court House, Iv. 245 

EoEK, William, commissioner from 

Great Britain, llL 879 

disposition towards America, liL 880 

Edmokson, Captain, in command of 

Fort Pitt, L 881 

Elizabethtown, Livingston's account 

of; 1L840 

surprised by the British, iv. 6 

Elizabethtown Point, descent of Brit- 
ish, iv. 51 
Elliot, lieutenant Governor, on 

commission concerning AndrA, iv. 189 
Ellswoxtb, in the mission to France, v. 287 
Emxbsok, Bev. William, description 

of American camp, IL T 

on the labors of the army, IL 17 

diactpline in camp, IL 18 

England prepares for military opera- 
tions in America, L 187 
Slan of campaign, L 187 
etalns vessels oound for France, v. 176 
impressment of American seamen, v. 177 
her Infotuation, L 889 
restrictive policy, L 299 
English dalms to the Ohio Valley, L 44 
English officers and Indian squaws, L 159 
luxurious habits, 1. 1C4 
their baggage and camp equipage, L 165 
bravery, L 179 
Ehos, Colonel, leaves Arnold with his 

command, IL 8S 

EssKiicn, General Sir William, on 

Longlsbnd, IL 295 

nrges a night attack, IL 478 

in the expedition against Dan- 
bury, IIL 47 
drives back the Americans, liL 51 
Eutaw Springs, battle o^ Iv. 885 
EvAKS, Bev. Mr., anecdote ol^ iv. 880 
Evnnr, Edward, Washington on 

Dorchester Heights, IL 174 

EwiKO, Colonel, passage of British 

ships up the Hudson, IL 81S 

EwiNO, General, prevented by the ice, IL 456 
Et»i, lieutenant Colonel, ftt New 

London, iv. 818 

mortally wounded. !▼. 814 
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I takes post on Kit ^*8 Monntalii, It. Ml 
F. I defeated, ir. 17« 

I FxRXois, Biigadior Oeoeral, aoeom- 
Fairvax. Bryaii, tax hnntiiig, i. 817 1 panles Gates, UL 91 

to Waalilni^n, adrlslng a petition, I. 8ft5 ' Fbbsek, Ctrant, to hvary on the 
to Washin^n, on the reaolationB, i. 806 | French troops, ir. 334 

to Washington, in reply, i. 869 Fire-ships, sent to destroy WolAi's 

cflTect of the battle of Lexington, i. 899 fleet, LM9 

visits Washington, iii. 858 Fkhbuek, Benjamin, nomination of; 



ill. 854 

Iii. 854 

1.816 



to Washington on his eonrtosy, 

sal>Beqaent history, (note,) 
Fairfax, Colonel, to Wsshtngton, 
iTAXBrAX, George William, fox hunt 
. ing,^ im 

departs for England, i. 878 

In England, It. 418 

(note,) iv. 442 

Fairfax, Thomas, Lord, his obaraotor 
and historr, 

his style of living, 

orsanlses a troop of hone. 

calls oat the milltU to defend Win- 
chester. 

menaced by Indiana, 

decides to remain, 

oceupAtlona, fox hnntlag, 

hnnting, 

his last days, 
Fairfax, William, 

his ooansels to Washington, 



. . , . «l 

Washington's reasons for, v. 2S 

Fishing in Yiiginia, i. m 

Fishing CreetL defeat of Snmter, iv. 91 

FmoBRAiD, Colonel, at Princeton, iL 473 

FnzRuoB, Colonel, L ISS 

FtAao, Mijor, killed, iv. 874 

Flrvrt, Lonis, iU. 18S 

presented with a horn by Congrcaa, UL 199 

Col., at Fort Mifflin, iiL9d9 

i. 80 promoted, iil.ftS7 

i. 41 Inspector, lU. 858 

i. 195 at the storming of Stony Point, UL 467 

Fontainehleau, treaty ot L 885 

L196 FOEBRB, Brigadier General, to rednoo 

i. 918 Fort Dnqnesne, i. 941 

I 914 detained at Philadelphia, L S51 

L 291 respect for Washington, L S58 

1.817 FoRBxa, Gilbert, conspirator, ILM 

iv. 419 paid for arms, iL 281 

L 94 Foreign officers, appUcants for admla- 

Llld slontothepaUiotarmy, IIL 40 



Iii. 41 
, . iL451 

FoBSTSB, Captain, besieges the Os- 

dars, U. 219 

captures the post, iL 212 

Fort Anne captured. It. 157 

Fort Ghamblee taken by IL^ora 



Fairfield destroyed by the British. ilL 468 ' embarrassments about, 

Fair Haven ravaged by the British, ilL 42S Forxbt, Captain, 

Fairlix. Major, anecdote, iv. 489 W"--- — '-— ♦«!. 

Falls of Montmorency, L 871 

Falmouth destroyed by the British, IL 71 

Faneuil Hall, BritiBh troops quartered 

in, L 817 

meetings at, t. 861 

Fauohxt, Mr., succeeds Genet, v. 189 

interoepted despatch, v. 281 

exonerates Randolph, v. 884 

Favlkitxr, Captain, with General Bt 
CUUr. T. 97 

Fauquixr, Francis, appointed to sno- 

ceed Dinwlddie, L 241 

Fauquirr, Llentenant Governor, dis- 
solves the assembly, L 806 , 

Federalist, The, v. 5 j 

Federalists spring up, t. 88 

Fkllows, General, opposite Saratoga 

Ford, tH.248 

opens Are on the British, liL 846 

FsLTOK, Professor, correction of error, 

(note.) ii. 11 

Fenno's Gasetta, Adama* pspera, v. 91 

Ferouson, Dr. Adam, secretarv to 
commLiBloners fki>m Great Brit- 
ain, ilL 879 

fRRQtTsoir, "iiajOT Patrick, commands 

expedition to Little Egg Harbor, iih 483 



massacres American inflmtry, liL 489 

inarch from SRvannah, iv. 44 

described, iv. 47 

on violence to women, iv. 48 

detached to North Carolina, iv. 168 

takes post at Gllbertown, Iv. 171 

Uwuoa an address, iv. 178 

wtroata, iv. 178 



Brown and Livingston, iL _. 

Fort Clinton, its strength, iii. 288 

attack of the Britiah, UL 2S7 

captured. iiL 298 

Fort ConsUtntion, IL 217 

iU garrison, iL 217, 88S 

commanded by West Point, IL 8S1 

evacuated, UL 880 

Fort Cumberland, L 123 

Fort Defiance, lU. 108 

erected by Wavne, v. 207 

Fort Dnqnesne, its slta, L 70 

completed, L 117 

Washington advises a rapid attack, L 164 

report of scouts, L 170 

to be reduced, L 242 

abandoned by the French, L 268 

name changed to Fort Pitt, L 268 

Fort EdwanC L 200 

Fort Frontenae captured, L 850 

Fort George captured by (}arleton, Iv. 157 

Fort George at Coram taken, iv. 188 

Fort Griswold Uken by the British, iv. 814 

« • ji^gjg 

11.877 
iiL8S0 
iiL 856 

IL878 
iiL460 
UL460 

U.861 



Fort Independence, 

abandoned. 

evacuated by the Americana, 

evacuated by the British, 
Fort Johnson, 
Fort Lafayette, cannonaded, 

catiitulates, 
FortLee^ 
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meDMed, 11. 87S 

prcparatloiu to AbAndoD, IL 408 

retreat from, U. 430 

Fort LoadouD, L 224 

Fort Mercer. Hi. 259 

garrison ot 111. 270 

XViuhlDffton on imj^rtanoe ot, Ui. 270 
attacked by Count Donop, HI- 272 

garrison Increased, ilL 285 

taken bT Comwalllfl, ill. 294 

Fort Mifflin, iiL 259 

garriaon o^ 11 L 270 

repulses naval attack, IiL 278 

carrison increased, IiL 285 

' attacked by flowe, lier285 

eraeoated, IIL 287 

Fnrt Montgomery, II. 217 

iU garrison, IL 217 

the cbevaux-de-firlse, iii. 228 

stormed by the British, IiL 228 

Fort Monltrfe surrendered, iv. 60 

Fort Motte, taken by Marion and 

Lee, Iv. 297 

Fort Necessity, 1. 114, 120 

capitulation o^ L 122 

Fort Niasara, besieged, L 262 

surrenders, L 267 

Fort Ninety Six, £l«ge oil Ir. 291 

Fort Pitt, L 268 

blockaded by I ndlans, L 298, 881 

Fort Schuyler, inyested by Colonel 

8t Leger, IiL 149 

Its strength and garrison, IiL ir)0 

summoned to surrender, Iii. 150 

news of relief; UL 151 

expedition against the Ouondngaa, iiL 456 

Fort Stanwiz, Invested by Colonel 

8t Leger, UL 149 

Fort Washington, IL 218 

ehevanz-de-friso sunk near by, IL 282 
itrongly garrisoned, II. 860 

cannonade at, ii. 866 

menaced, IL 877 

question of eyacuatlng, IL 873 

summoned to surren<Mr, IL 894 

amount of garrison, IL 895 

British attack, 11. 896 

surrendered, U. 899 

number of prisoners, (note,) U. 401 

Fort Watson, taken by Lee and Ma- 

rion, ly. 296 

Fort William Henry, attacked by 

Montcalm, L S86 

captured and destrt^ed, L 286 

Forty Fort, Colonel Zebulon Batter 

In command of, ilL 488 

Fox, opinion of George Johnstone, iiL BSO 

Fox-hunting In Virginia, L 88, 290 

Foy, Captain, secretary to £arl of 

Dunmore, L 840 

France, treaty with the United 

States, iiL 868 

ratified by Congress. iii. 870 

rejoicing In United States, UL 870 

declares war against England, y. 144 

scarcity In, y. 176 

ylolatee treaty with the United 
States, Y. S48 



indignities towards America, t. SM 

threatened war with, y. 271 

FxAKOis, Colonel, iU. 104 

In St. Clair's retreat, UL 108 

fiiUs, 1U.109 

F&AXKLnr, Benjamin, arriyea at 

Fredericktown, L 159 

opinion of Braddock and the expe- 
dition, L 169 
departs for Lancaster, L 168 
sends conveyances to Braddock, L 189 
observation on Braddock*8 defeat, L 189 
in London, as American agent, L 804 
before the House of Commons L 819 
on committee to confer with Wash- 
ington, IL 74 
on committee to confer with Lord 

Howe, U. 825 

aconaintanco with Howe, IL 826 

to llowe, referring to past acquaint- 
ance, ii. 825 
and Lord Howe, anecdote, IL 827 
exertions for aid firom France, iv. 861 
anecdote, iy. 466 

Fbaser, General, In the invasion 

fVom Canada, Ui. 87 

at Throe Mile Point, UL 94 

in Tioonderoga, UL 105 

pursues the Americans, UL 105 

overtaken and attacks St CIair*s 

rear-guard, III. 108 

in the attack on Gates, UL 286 

commands the advance, iii. 287 

shot down, UL 289 

dying request, UL 241 

death. iiL 241 

burial of, iii. 249 

Fbazxk, General, at Three Blvers, 11. 224 
captures General Thompson, IL 225 

FxAziBB, John, an Indian trader, L 61 
at TurUe Creek, L 69 

at Venango, L 74 

Washington with. L 8i 

Feaunces, Samuel, steward of the 

Presidential household, y. 10 

Freemasons* Tavern, Washington's 

head-qnartera, UL 6 

French claim tho Ohio VaUey, L 44 

f>rcpare for hostUi ties, L 68 

aunch an armed vessel on Lake 

Erie, L 68 

influence with Indians Increasing, L 66 
deserters, L 70 

Crock, L 77 

surprised by Washlngten, L 106 

relax their vIgiUnce, L 188 

bravado, L 168, 168 

attack Braddock's advance guard, L 177 
defeat Braddock, L 176 

force engaged, L 188 

attack General Johnson's camp, L 202 
menace Forts Ontario and Oswego, L 229 
fire their camp and retreat, L 217 

defeated by regulars and iLdiana, 1. 267 
during tho war, L 801 

fleet, arrival of, UL 415 

off Sandy Hook, UL 4 1 6 

off Point Judith. UL 419 
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retarn to NewpAii, ill. 428 

scattered hv • Btorm, ill. 428 

arrive at Knodo Island, iv. 89 

sail from Newport, Iv. 261 

utilcera, tholr camp, ir. 280 

reception of Washington, It. 280 

troops cross to Stony Point, It. 811 

move toward Virginia, iv. 811 

pass through Philadelphia, iv. 816 

revolution, y. 85 

Frxmiau, Philip, edits the National 

Gazette. r. 106 

and Hamilton, t. 120 

FftKSTBi, M., arrives with Geonge 

Washington La&yotte, r. 229 

departs from New York, v. 204 

FaOTiiiMGnAM, Bichard, ir., history of 

the siege of Boston, (note,) L 441 

Fkt, Colonel, makes a treaty with the 

DeUwares, Bhawnccs, and Mln- 

goes, on behalf of Virginia, L 64 

Fby, C«>lonel Joshua, 1. 94 

death of, L 118 



G. 

Gabboitskt, Count, in the expedition 

to Fort Montgomery, ill. 226 

his death, ill. 229 

Gadsdkit, Colonel, commands Fort 

Johnson, ii. 273 

Gadsdeh, Lieutenant Governor, In 

Charleston, iv. 46 

Gagb, General Thomas. L 178 

crosses the Monongahela with the 

advance, i. 173 

wounded, 1. 178 

to take command of the siege of 

Fort Niagara, L 266 

military commander of Mnssacha- 

setU, 1. 852 

history of; i. 852 

erroneoos opinion of Americans, L 850 
issues a proclamation, i. 858 

perplexities, L 861 

at a loss how to act, i. 861 

on the feeling in Berkshire County, i. 862 
on the General Congrtjss, i. 862 

military measures, 1. 874 

orders all munitions of war to Bos- 
ton, L 876 
forUfles Boston Neck, 1. 875 
to Dartmouth, i. 875 
issues writs for a general election, L 8S2 
countermands the writs, L 8S2 
enters into explanations with the 

Assembly, 1. 888 

critical sltuaUon, L 8S8 

resolves to destroy tiie magaxlne at 

Concord, L 890 

astonishment, i. 897 

!»suc8 a proclamation, L 419 

astonishment nt the fortiflcatlons 

on Breed's Hill, I. 427 

determines to carry the worka, L 428 
calls a oounoU of war L 438 

la Beaton, UL 



I corresi>oudenoe with WashlagtoB 

on treatment of prisonen, iL M 

connection with the burning of 

Falmouth, a 78 

sails for England, U. 7S 

to Lord Dartmouth, IL 79 

Gall, Brigadier General, commands 

redoubts, lU. SM 

Gambirr, Admiral, commands the 

British fleet, lit 4» 

Gamblb, CapUin, UL 90 

Ganbbvoobt, Colonel, commands 

Fort Schuyler, ilL 190 

a^nds for succor, ilL 15T 

Gabtq, Brigadier General, expedition 

against Connecticut, UL 4<li 

Gates, HornUo, L 156 

before Fort Duquesne, L 173 

at Mount Vernon, L 8S5 

birth, L 8S& 

education, L 885 

serves under ComwaUla, L SS5 

captain of an Independent cempany 

of New York, L8S5 

in B.'^dock^s campaign, L 8S5 

with General Monckton in the West 

Indies, L 885 

at the capture of Martlnico, i. 8S5 

despatched to London, L 8S5 

promotion, L 8S5 

sells out on half-pay, L 88S 

emigrates to Virginia, L SS6 

purchases an estate, L 886 

appearance and manners, L 886 

receives the news of Lexington, i. 400 
api^inted adjutant general, L 415 

arrival in camp, IL 16 

services, IL 16 

estrangement from Washington. iL 16 
sent to C-ongress with Canadian 

despatches, iL ft06 

promoted, U. 906 

appointed to the oommand In Can- 
ada, 1L228 
question of command with Behny- 

ler, iL 260 

arrives at Crown Point, iL 261 

at Tlcondero^a, 11. 262 

question of comoumd settled, IL i68 

strengthens his works. IL 890 

in New Jersey with rcinforcementB, iL 481 
joins Washington, iL 440 

declines to oo-oporate with Wash- 
ington, 11. 444 
criticism of Washington, il. 446 
question of eommanfl, liL 55 
to Mr. Lovell on the command, ill. 56 
petulant letter to Washington, UL 58 
to Mr. Lovell, charging Washingtcn 

with sectional partialities, IfL 59 

sets out for Philadelphia, UL 60 

before Congress. UL 62 

ordered to withdraw, UL 66 

commands at Tlconderoga, UL 81 

disappointment, UL 82 

tendered the office of a4|af«BC g«ii- 

eral, itt. 85 

refects the proponl, lU. 86 
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aommittea appointed to oonfer with 

him, ilL 87 

to command at Ticonderoga, ill. 87 

arrives at Albany, til. 88 

on the alert for a command, ilL 128 

urved for command of Kofthem 

Department, ill. 126 

appointed bj Congrefls, lit 126 

to WashinfTton, in high spirita, ilL 175 
conduct t<» Schuyler, iii. 176 

correspondence with BaiigOTnOi iii. 176 
anecdote, (note.) IIL 177 

at Bemls* Ueights, iii. 21 1 

provokes Arnold. iii. 215 

Jealousy of Arnold, iii. 217 

quarrel with Arnold, Ui. 217 

bides his time, ill. 285 

bcKina the battle, HI 286 

plan of attack, ill. 230 

Ben<ls to recall Arnold, iii. 233 

in Burgoyne's camp, iii. 241 

measures to insnre a snm&nder, ilL 242 
terms of Burgoyno's capitulation, iii. 250 
nuDibor of troops, ill. 251 

hu manity and forbearance, lit 252 

mooting with Burgoyno, ilL 252 

appearance of his camp, iii. 252 

olation at his success, iii. 278 

disrespect to Washington, ilL 273 

indi5i>osition to reinforce Washing- 
ton, iii. 2S9 
i>ri>.si(ient of the Board of War, iii. 801 
In the ascendant, iii. 315 
the Conway letter, iii. 815 
perplexities, ilL 816 
to Washington on the Conway let- 
ter, iii. 817 
projects an invasion of Canada, iii. 822 
correspondence with Washington, ill. 8*i8 
at Yorktown, iii. 823 
onStart^ liL 824 
to Washington on the Conway cor> 

respondence, lit 826 

to Washington conoemisg Con- 
way. Iii. 881 
to Wilkinson about the Conway let- 
ter, liL 840 
reconciliation with Wilkinson, ilL 841 
to resume command of the Northern 

Department, til. 865 

sent to Danbury, Ui. 486 

to command the SontLern Depart- 
ment, fy. 69 
meeting with DeKalh, Iv. 84 
march to Camden, iv. 85 
amount of force under, iv. 86 
encounters Comwallia, iv. 87 
council of war, iv. 87 
battle of Camden, iv. 87 
retreats, iv. 88 
proceeds towards Charlotte, iv. 90 
makes a stand at Hillsborongh, iv. 92 
to Woshlngton on Ills defeat, iv. 94 
altered fortune's, Iv. 166 
collects bis army at niUsborongh, iv. 188 
advances to Charlotte, iv. 184 
sympathizing letter from Washlng- 
toiT Iv. 184 



change of feeling toward Oreene, iv. 186 
reception by the General Assembly 

of Virginia, lv.l86 

prnddea over committee of offi- 
cers, iv.880 
t GzKET, Edmund Charles, minister to 

the United States, v. 146 

lands at Charleston, t. 14T 

issues commissions for prirateen, t. 147 
journey to Philadelphia, v. 147 

described, v. 148 

reception at Phtiadelphla, v. 149 

S resents h Is letter of credence, v. 158 
iplomatic speech, y. 103 

takes umbrage, y. 190 

dissatlsfhction with government, y. 106 
demands the release of two Amer- 
icans, • y. 15T 
case of the Little Sarah, y. 160 
at New York, y. 172 
grievances ot, y. 178 
complains of Jefferson, y. 178 
appeal to the people, y. 174 
to Jefferson on enlistments, y. 188 
his recall, y. 189 
Gentlemen Assoclators, L 220 
GBoaca II., anecdote, 1. Ill 
on Lord Howe, IL 169 
Gbobox IIL, plan of Invasion, Ui. 86 
Geoi^ia Joins the league, L 409 
e.Ynedition against, Ui. 449 
reduced to submission, iii. 449 
Gbbakd, Monsieur, arrival o^ til. 415 
Gbbmain, Lord George, plan of inva- 
sion, iU. 86 
on the surrender of Comwallla, Iv. 896 
"" ■ at,iiI.12l 
tii.250 
iiL2aB 
iiL263 
iiL264 
ilL964 
»L865 
iiL266 
tiL266 
ill 260 
ilL267 
lit 867 
111.868 
Ui.868 



German town, Washington's 

situation of; 

battle of, 

Wayne's attack, 

Greene's attack, 

panic in the American army, 

loss on both sides, 

Washington on. 

Captain Heth on, 

Wayne on, 

effect oi^ 

English opinion of, 

effect in rrance, 

effect on the American army, 
Gkesy, Elbrldgo, anecdote of War- 
ren, L489 

Buggested to aooompanyGen. Lee, 11. 96 

envoy to France, y. 863 

GzBBOK, Lieutenant, leads Ibrlom 

hope at Su>ny Point, UL 467 

GiuB, Mr., moves resolnUona con- 
cerning Hamilton, y. 185 

speech concerning Washington's 
administration, y. 940 

GixAT, Lieutenant Colonel, to lead 

the advance, iv. 840 

Gist, Christopher, despatched to ex- 
plore the Ohio, 1. 49 

threatened by traders, i. 00 

visits the Shawneos on the Seioto, i. 01 

his reception at Muskingum, L 01 

arrives at Piqua, L At 
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torma wa. allianoa with two Miami 

Trlbw, L 52 

returns to tho Sbawnee tnwn, L 08 

is deterred from dvscvoding to 

Oro«t Falls, i. 58 

returns eoroes Kentackf, i 54 

•iTives at hb borne on the banks of 

theTadkln, i. 56 

his homo has been desolated bj In- 
dians, bnt his ihmlly are saved, L 55 
r^olnsthem, i. 55 

proceeds to sanrej the hmds of tho 

Ohio Company, L 5T 

builds a Ibrt at Bhurtoe's Oree^ i. 55 
commences a settlement near lau- 
rel BiU, L 65 
accompanies "Washington, L 69 
at Mnrdortng Town, L 84 
crosses the Allecany Blyer, L 87 
hands and feet frozen, i. 88 
Joins Washington, i. 105 
sets off as scout, L 170 
hU report, i. 171 
to Washinirton, i. 20S 
to co-operate with Bodnev, iii. 181 
skirmUhes, iii. 804 

Gloucester Point fortified, tr. 887 

Oloybb, General, with Massachu- 
setts regiment, iL 811 
harasses tiie British, ii. 868 
croseesthe Delaware, iL449 
to roinibroo Schuyler, liL 117 
to move to Bed Bank, ilL 294 

OoooH, Captain, takes a massage to 

Magaw. :i. k99 

GouTiox, Colonel, reconnoitres the 

British posts, Iv, 168 

Gbaron, Duke o^ resigns, i. 827 

Geahaii, Sergeant, employed by 

Governor Tryon, ii. 280 

Graoby captured bv Lee, iv. 297 

Gbart, Maior, ibolnsrdiness, L 259 

defeated, i. 260 

misrepresentations of America, L 889 
his braggart speech, i. 890 

Geamt, General, on Long Ishmd, iL 295 
drives in the picket, IL 801 

pushes Stirling, iL 806 

warns Bahl of the attack, iL 460 

commands expedition against Bt 

Lucia, UL 448 

commands the right wing, IIL 260 

Gbavxs. Admiral, connection with 

the burning of Falmouth, iL 78 

arrives at New York, iv. 78 

oif the capes of Yiiginia, iv. 828 

action with De Graase, iv. 828 

bears away for New Yorlc, Iv. 884 

GnAT*tt Elegy, anecdote of Wolfe, L 274 

GnATOov, Alexander, at New York, IL 266 
characterises Mifflin, iL 266 

appearance of Maryland troops, iL 267 
Pennsylvania troopsi iL 267 

Connecticut light hor8^ iL 267 

at the American camp, iiL 88 

account of Wayne. ilL 84 

slubbyolothing of the troops, UL 84 

GmATSOK, Colonel, rccoonoitring, iL 811 



to Lee on eroaslng the HndsfOV, tt. 40ft 

Gksat Tkzx, at the seat of govem- 

mont, T, 88 

Great Britain, aggressive maasnrea 

towards the Cnited States, ▼. 195 

excitement on account otf ▼. 190 

treat/ with ratifled, t. 236 

Great Meadows, L 105, 120 

aflkirofthe, L121,1!M 

GnssirB, Colonel Christophar, oom- 

mands Fort Mercer, IiL 870 

repulses Count Donop, IiL 278 

receives thanks of Congress, IiL 275 

surprised by Delancey, iv. 874 

deaih and history of; iv. 274 

GSKBKS, Nathaniel, appointed briga- 
dier general, L 414 
commanding Bhode Island troops, iL 7 
birth and parentage, IL T 
early education, iL 8 
military taste, iL 8 
addresses Washington, iL 8 
appearance and manner, iL 8 
under Major General Leo, IL 18 
on the destruction of Falmouth, IL 72 
respect for Franklin, IL 74 
veneration for Washington, IL 81 
syamathixes with Washiitfton, iL 188 
to Ilenry Ward on the dispoaltion 

to disband, iL 128 

cheerfhiness, iL 128 

stationed on Long Island, IL 198 

pushes the work£ ii. 219 

meets Alexander Hamilton, iL 287 

becomes acquainted, IL 2S9 

at Brooklyn, iL 292 

lllneas, IL 298 

a soldier^ yearnings for home, IL 828 
relative to abandoning New York, IL 8S0 
on the retreat &t>m New Yorlc, 

(note,) iL 884 

to Washington oftoring aid, iL 857 

promoted, IL 817 

attack on the British frigates, IL 866 

precautions against the enemy, iL 877 
to Wsshington against abanooniag 

Fort Washington, iL 878 

reinforces Fort washingios, IL 898 

reinforoes Magaw, IL 894 

on the movements of Lee, IL 425 

ardor for the attack on Trenton, IL 448 
harasses the enemy's advanos, IL 478 
at Morristown, iiL 4 

despatched to Fhlladelphla, lit. 28 

to repair to Bed Bank, IiL 294 

inspects the Ilighhuid forts, iiL 66 

ad^-ances to the relief iiL 198 

desperate conflict, UL 198 

at the batUe of Germantown, IiL 864 
on exploit of Lalhyette, iiL 299 

appointed quartormastor-genera], IiL 860 
detached to flank the enemy, UL 894 

repulses the enemy, . UL 99% 

detached to the expedition against 

Bhode Ishind, UL 418 

on board of the French fleet, lU. 419 

Intorview with D Kstalno, UL 488 

IneommandatShortliiilak !▼. m 
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il^ trltb CoDgreaa, 
1 accepted. 



Stht at 8piinfffle]«l. 
fllcaltvw'^ 

lesignation 

presides over board of general of- 
ficers, ir, 

meets the Brittah oommlafloiierB, iv. 

ordered to West Point. It. 

appointed tooommand tbo sonth- 
em wmr. It. 

arrires at Gnarlotte, !▼. 

deliceeir to Qstea, Iv. 

to Wasnington on Oatea, iv. 

number of troops, ir. 

militarr apbonsma, iv. 

state of the oonntry, Iv. 

reorganises the armj, iv. 

at Cberaw HtUs, iv. 

to Waahii^pton on the state of the 
army, iv. 

to Washington on the battle of the 
Cowpens. iv. 

hastens to Morgan's camp, iv. 

to Huger on CornwaUis^ 
menta, 

his Fabian policy, 

disposition of his troops, 

Mrs. Steele, anecdote, 

at Onilford Court House, 

sammons a conndl of war, 

amount of force, 

pushea ibr the Dan, 

masterly retreat, 

crosses the Dan. 

to Jefferson on nis retreat. 



to Washlncton on the same, 

recrosses the Dan, 

at Troublesome Greek, 

relnlbroed, 

number of troops, 

at Guilford, 

dispositicm of troops, 

battle of Guilford Court House* 

orders a retreat, 

to Washington on Oomwallis, 

pursues Comwallls, 

at Deep Biver, 

reduction of foroe, 

change of plans to Washington, 

to Lafayette on Comwallls, 

discharges his militia, 

sets out for Camden, 

at Hobklrk's Hill, 

retreats before Lord Bawdon, 

on the Wateree, 

floomy prospects, 
efore the fortress of Ninety Biz, 
retreats across the Saluda, 
t<> Washington on cavalry, 
pursued by Bawdon, 
on the Wateree, 
to Sumtor urging active measures, iv. 
from Washington oonomilnf rein- 
forcements, iv. 
on the bills of Santoe, iv. 
marches against Colonel Stuart, iv. 
battle of £uUw SpringB, iv. 
resumes his position, iv. 
IbUowa Stmut, iv. 

VOL. V. — 17* 



to Washington on the battle of Bn- 

taw Springs, iv. 840 

Washington in the danoe, iv. 487 

death oi; iv. 448 

Green Mountain Boys, i. 408 

fresh o«>rps to bo raised, iL 86 

elect Warner lieutenant colonel, ii. 42 
arrival at camp, iL 06 

Greenway Court, L 41 

menaced by Indians, L 218 

Gbboo, Colonel, in quest of Indians, ilL 164 
Gbsnvillx, QtoTge, advises Ameri- 
can taxation, L 808 
dismissed from the Cabinet, L 811 
explanation of British measures, v. 191 
Gbst, Ma^or General Sir Charles, 

sent to surprise Wayne, ill. 200 

presses the American troops, llL 266 

on a ravosrfng expedition, ilL 428 

surprises Baylor^s dragoona, ill. 487 

raised to the peen^;e, lit 441 

Gbiduet, Colonel, commanding ar- 
tillery, L 420 
reoonnoitres Chariestown Nedc, i. 428 
accompanies detachment fiur Bun* 

kers Hill, i. 424 

plans fortiacatlons, L 426 

superintends fortification of Dor- 
chester Heif^ts, ii. 174 
Gkidlbt, Captain SamneL commands 

artillery, L 428 

Guvror, Colonel, oo-<q;>erates with 

Washington, iL 446 

decoys Donop, iL 468 

Gbotxtii, Colonel, joins Washington 

at New York, 11. 228 

Guilford Court House, battle o( iv. 246 

after the battle. iv. 248 

loss on both sides, iv. 24S 



Hockensack, American army at, ii. 407 
Haff, James, confession, ii. 284 

Hals, Colonel, gives way, ill. 103 

death, IIL 110 

Halx, Nathan, sketch o^ (note,) iv. 181 
Halt Towm, at the seat of guvem- 

ment, v. 82 

Halifax intrenched by Kosclnsxko, Iv. 237 
Halkbt, Sir Peter, L 168 

Hall, Colonel, at MoGowan's Ford, iv. 280 
Hamilton, Governor, L 49 

Hamilton, Brigadier General, in the 

invasion from Canada, liL 87 

command of Burgoyne's camp, ill. 286 
Hamilton, Alexander, commands a 

provincial compony, 11. 287 

birth and early days, ii. 238 

education, IL 238 

addresses a public meeting, IL 289 

captain of artlllerv, IL 289 

acquaintance with General Greene, IL 271 
bringB up the rear in the retreat, iL 818 
Interview with Washington, iL 889 

at the Bsritan, ii. 417 

on the sitaation of Gomwallis, a 486 
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npidriM, Ht 68 

deepfttebcd to Congres* til. 185 

missloB to Gatea, lit ST9, 288 

eonoladeA his miaslon. ill. 289 

And Patnaurs hobby-horM, ill. 290 

emphatieal letter to Putnam, ilL 291 

on the Tolactanoe of the troops, ill. 891 
reasons against the abdacUoa of 

81r Henry Clinton, ill. 8<8 

on the decision of oonnell of war, ill. 889 
boards the French fleet, lU. 418 

to Washington on the enemy, It. 80 
breakfiists with Arnold, ir. 120 

learns of ArnoId^s treason. It. 122 

sent In pnrsnlt of Arnold, !▼. 122 

return to Washington with letters, It. 1S4 
describes interview between Wash- 
ington and Mrs. Arnold, iv. 127 
account of Arnold's conduct^ It. 185 
at dinner with Ghastellnx, iv. 165 
•uloglum of Washington, iv. 208 
misunderstanding with Washings 

ton, It. 200 

dislike of the office of ald*-de-camp, It. 211 
ambitious for distinction. It. 212 

reconciliation with Washington, It. 218 
leads the advance on the redoabts, It. 846 
enters the redoubts, It. 846 

at Washington's inaugnration. It. 475 
and the now constitution, t. 6 

on presidential etiquette, T. 10 

on the French rcTolution, t. 87 

report on the national debt, t. 68 

plan for Its liquidation, v. M 

opposition to, v. 64 

monarchical views, v. 69 

conversation with Jefferson, v. 61 

urges a national bank, v. 79 

on the British constitution, t. 109 

on monarchT and stock gambling, v. IIS 
urges Washington to serve anollier 

term, V. 121 

attack on Jefferson, t. 124 

to Washington on dissension with 

Jefferson, v. 126 

on the French reTolution, v. 190 

concerning French prizes, v. 155 

case of the Little Sarah, v. 162 

intention to resign, v. 16S 

on war with Great Britain, v. 192 

recommends Jay, y. 198 

plan for the redemption of the pub- 
lic debt, V. 208 
B< nds in his resignation, t. 209 
to Washington on his resignation, v. 210 
'>n Rtifus King, v. 2SS 
to Washington, hlsfkrewell address, v. 245 
to Washington on threatened war 

with France, v. 271 

to W^ashtngton on his appointment 

as commander-in-chief^ v. 274 

second In command. v. 275 

Hammond, Mr., Brltisi: minister, and 

Genet, v. 148 

Hji uftok. Colonel, ill. 200 

HAin>TON, Colonel Henry, to watch 

Orangeburg, iv. 800 

Bakptok, CoL Wade, at Dorehaater, It. 800 



before Charleston, hr. SIC 

at Eutaw Springs, It. SST 

rallies the cavalry, It. 889 

Hjjitbahgk, M^or, sent after de- 
serters, T. M 
HAifoooK, John, president of the 

provincial Congress, L 8S8 

apprised of the movements of 

troops, L891 

president of CongreM, L 408 

ambition to be oommander-in-chlel^ 1.411 
mortification, 1. 41S 

excepted from proffered pardon, i 419 
iuTltes Washington to be his 

guest, IL90S 

ordering Gates to the eommand of 

the northern denartment, UL 87 

luTltation to Wasnlngton, v. 8f 

observance of etiquette, t. 89 

reception of Washington, point of 

etiquette, r. 40 

waives the point, t. 4S 

visit to Washington, v. 4S 

Hand, Colonel, retreats before the 

enemy at Gravesend, IL 2M 

prepared for defence, U. 295 

watches the central road, il. 296 

holds the bridge at Throg's Neck, iL 85T 
intercepts the Hessians, IL 455 

society of the Cincinnati, It. 89i 

Hanging Rock saooeaataliy attacked 

by Sumter, It. 8S 

Haucoitbt, ColoneLJolns Howe, iL Ses 

captures General Lee, li. 4M 

HAiu>iir,.C<)l., Boouring the country, iv. 888 

decoyed Into an ambuah, t. 76 

battle with Indians. t. 76 

Hakmbb, Brigadier General, leads an 

eipeditlon against the Indians^ t. 75 

destrovs Miami village, v. 76 

expedition reported to Congress, v. 82 

Habnaob, Mi^or, liL 215 

HAKKisoif, Benjamin, delegated to 

the General Congress, L 859 

on committee to confer with Wash- 
ington, il. 74 
on the bombardment of Boston, IL 75 
member of the board of war and 
ordnance, 11. 209 
Habbisox, Colonel Bobert H., secre- 

Ury to Washington, ii 76 

characterized, ilL 5 

referee for exchange of prisoners, ilL 14 
to Congress predicting the enemy^ 

repuTsc, iU. 188 

appointment of^ v. 26 

Haxtbhorn, Ensign, decoyed into an 

ambush, v. 76 

Haslkt, Colonel John, joins Lord 

Stirling^ brigade, iL 29S 

sUtement of, IL 804 

attempt to take Bogors the ren- 
egade, iL 864 
publicly thanked, il. 364 
dotached to Chattarton*s Hill, IL 863 
killed at Princeton, IL 4J9 
Hat, Colonel, to Washington on the 

protection of the Highlaadi, U. iS6 
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BTAriLAKD, Colonel, eroaaes Lako 

Ghamplaln, i 280 

Haxabd, postmnster, to Oatot oon- 

c«rnlntf Lee, iL 854 

on the uessiana, (note,) 111. 8 

Uazslwood, Commodore, In the 

Delaware, 111. 270 

roreiVM thanks of Congress, IIL 275 

Heath, General, takes command of 

the minute men, L 896 

brings them to a halt i. 897 

appointed brigadier general, i. 414 

to fortify Lcchraere Point, ii. 103 

despatched to New York, IL 191 

on the discipline of Mifflin^s troops, 11. 291 
preparations to receire the enem/, 11. 291 
retreat fh>m Long Island, 11. 815 

to keep guard on New York island, li 881 
landing of the Britlah at Throe's 

Neck, IL 856 

skilful dlstribatlon of his troops, a 857 
appearance of the enemy at white 

Plains, 11. 869 

the two armies at White Plains, ii. 871 
American defences, ii. 871 

to secure the Highlands, ii. 879 

in command at the Uighliuida, ii. 8>s8 
described, IL 888 

refuses to obej Lee, 11. 411 

to Washington for Instmctions, il. 412 
refhses to order troops for Lee, li. 428 
military punctilio, 11. 424 

on the conduct of Lee, ii. 424 

to march into the Jerseva, 11. 466 

advances towards New York, IL 4S5 

pompous summons to fort Inde- 

Sendenco, ii. 485 

uked by Washington, ii. 485 

stationed In the Highlands, ill. 4S2 

charmed with the French offloera, iv. 72 
commands West Point, Iv. 809 

HsNOBRaoK, Lientenant Colonel, Joins 

Greene, iv. 884 

at Entaw Springs. Iv. 885 

severely wounded, iv. 887 

Hekdkick, Mohawk warrior, slain, L 208 

HcMinsLi>, Gideon, case o( v. 164 

Hs:rRT, Patrick, Introduces his resoln- 

tions, i. 805 

speech on his resolutions, i 806 

anecdote, 1. 806 

delegate to the General Congrwa, 1. 859 
sets out for Philadelphia, 1. 868 

sectional distinctions, i. 864 

speech at the opening of the General 

Congress, i. 867 

opinion of Washington, i. 870 

speech before the convention at 

Richmond, i 888 

lettor to against Washington, Hi. 820 

declines appointment, y. 287 

Hkbkimbr, General, commands in 

Tryon County, 111. 96 

at Oriskany, IIL 151 

dispute with his officers, iil. ISB 

atucked by the enemy, iil. 158 

wounded, lit. 158 

■ • 1IL156 



Hbbsxck, Colonel, at Bennington, IIL 166 
Ukstbubx, William de, progenitor 

of the Washicetons, L 8 

Hessians hired by England, iL 196 

in Canada IL 197 

I arrive in America, iL 233 

sanguinary fury, iL 804 

reinforce Howe, ii. 865 

I American opinion of; iL 441 

stetioned at Trenton, ii. 443 

I captured by Waahington, iL 455 

treatment, <L 409 

Sinnder both sides, llL 8 

escribed by Hazard, (note,) ill. 8 

i tactics, ilL 165 

I Hsm, Captain, on the battle of Gor- 
I mantown, ill. S66 

to Colonel Lamb, on the same, liL 268 
HioKET, Thomas, Washington's body 

guard, ii. 280 

convicted and hanged, iL 282 

I Highlands, state of defences, ilL 229 

Hill, Lientenant Colonel, attacks 
I Colonel Long, ilL 107 

HiNMAK, Colonel, to reinforee Tioon- 

deroga, iL 84 

arrives at Tioonderoga, il. 86 

dlfficulUes with Arnold, iL 87 

in command of Ticondon^^ iL 40 

HiTOHcocK, Colonel, reinforces Cad- 

walador, iL 440 

Hobkirk's Hill, affUr at iv. 295 

HoLnouRKB, Admiral, demonstration 

against Lonisbur^^ L 287 

HoLMBS^ Ecar-Admlral, 1. 272, 278 

Hood, Commodore, on the troubles 

in Bo^ton, L 815 

to Grenvillo on the sedition 1. 825 

HoTHAM, Commodore, convoys expe- 
dition against St Lucia, UL 44S 
HoirnoK's bust of Washington, (ap- 

pendlx,) L 459 

takes a model of Washington, Iv. 481 

House of Representatives on the 

public credit, y. 35 

opposition to Washington, y. 286 

make provision ibr the treaty v. 287 

reply to Waahington's last address, v. 248 

HowABD, Midor, retreatlns. ilL 895 

HowABD, Colonel, under Morgan, iv. 189 

at the battle of the Cowpens, iv. 219 

HowB, Lord, in the expedition 

against Ticonderoga, L 246 

dies while leading the van, L 247 

HowB, Admiral Lord, fonaneaa for 

business, IL 199 

oharacter and services, IL 187 

arrives at New York, iL 349 

proclamation o^ iL 251 

comes as a mediator, IL 251 

sends flag of truce, 11. 358 

sends General Sullivan on parole 

to Congress with overtnreai IL 884 

plan of compromise, iL 834 

to Franklin on "e-unlon of Great 

Britain and Ataerica, IL 885 

conference with Commiaslonen^ iL 88t 
and Franklin, aneodoU» IL 88T 
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L481 
L488 
i.484 
I. 



«ODflagimt(on lo N«w Tork, ii. 842 

tonet proGlamatlon. U. 419 

to Wuhington on the trMtmont of 

prisoners, ill. SO 

geU his fleet into the Delawve, lU. 253 

St Sftndj Hook, iU. 408 

brings hlB fleet to the relief of S.L, ilL 420 

mftnoeuvres of the flecta, iiL 421 

bears away to New York. Ui. 428 

rotam to England, iiL 429 

Howz, QfeneralBoberti at Savannah, iiL 448 

defeated bjr the British, UL 448 

Hows, Mi^or General, qaellt mntiny, W. 208 

despatched to quell a mutiny, ir, 888 

Hown, Sir WilUam, in the expedition 

against Quebec, L 2 88 

ascends the heights of Abraham, L 276 
arrives at Boston, L 41 8 

lands with troops at Moulton^k Point,L 481 
reooanoitres the American works, L 481 
sends for reinforcements, 
prepares for the assault, 
advances against the fence, 
troops thrown into confhsion, 
makee a feint of attan^ing the fence, L 456 
wounded, 1. 45T 

description <rf^ U. 2 

reproached bj Congress, IL 8 

intrenched, iL 6 

measures taken, IL 77 

issues proclamation, iL 78 

to Washington ooneening Ethan 

Alien, IL 106 

measures to repress ezoessea, IL 166 

perplexed, IL 177 

deelinoBattackingDoroheaterHelghtiL 177 
retreat from Boston, iL 181 

ateers for Hslifex, iL 186 

indolent dUpoeition, ii. 186 

arrives at New York, IL 285 

to his government on the state of 

affldrs, iL 285 

plans for the battle of Long IsUnd, IL 299 
accompanies division horn Flat- 

landa, IL 800 

atThrog'sNeck, IL868 

lands on Pell's Point, IL 868 

at New Boehelle, IL 864 

postpones the assault, iL 872 

pUn of attack on Fori Washlngtnn, IL 895 
the attack. IL 886. 

conduct of the seamen, IL 404 

hears of the capture of the 

Hessiana, IL 470 

on the march, iL 472 

eontrosted with Washington, ilL 9 

to Washington conoeming Lee, IIL 14 
to Lord Qermaine, relative to Lee,llL 14 
prepares to attack Peekakill, iiL 29 

croBMs to the Jerseys, iiL 71 

sallies from Brunswick, IiL 72 

endeavors to draw Washington 

out. iiL 76 

another attempt, IiL 78 

evaooates the Jtmeya, IiL 80 

leaves New York, IiL 119 

enteiB the DeUware, Ui. 121 

sails out of the eapea» IU. 121 



lands firom the fleet, IiL lit 

issues pntclamaUon, UL ISl 

at £lktun, UL 185 

battle of Brandywlne, UL 1S8 

neglects to pursue his advantage, UL 197 
pushes for PbUsdelphla, UI. 202 

baits at Oermantown, IIL 208 

detaches a Ibres against BilUnga- 

port, ilL2» 

head-quarters, iU. 2fl0 

constructing redosMs on Piovliies 

Island. UL 284 

attacks Fort MlllUn, HL 2S5 

expedition against Fort Mereer, UL 294 
preparing to drive Waahlagton be- 
yond the monntalna, UL 802 
meditates attack on the Amerieaa 

camp, IIL 802 

manouvret, UL 808 

retires to Phihidelphia, UL I 



sxeeesea of forsglng partlei^ IiL I 

resignation aocepted, IU. I 

theMiachionza, UL 872 



IU.8T2 



HirBBAmD, Colonel, at BennlngtoB, IIL 168 
HvDDT, Captain Joseph, murdered In 

revenge for PhUip Whtt^ Iv. 864 

Hudson Blver, defenoea oi; IL 158 

Btrategettcal position, IL 255 

defences, U.84T 

Britiah shipa move up, II. 847 

new obstruotiona, U. 848 

opened for the Britiah, IU. 280 

HuGKB, Brigadier Qenenl, at Monk's 

Comer, iv. 48 

surprised by TarletoD, Iv. 48 

in command on the Pedes, iv. 227 

at OuUfoid Court House, Iv. 288, 245 

HuoBxa, Colonel, ordered to impress 

water-craft, IL 812 

HnMrauTi, Colonel, on preparation 

for attaokinff the Britbb posta, Iv. 188 
aocompsnies Washington to Mount 

Vernon, Iv. 820 

to Washington on the troubles In 

MMsachuaetta, iv. 452 

meets Washington, Iv. 457 

InauguraUon of Washington, iv. 478 

Washington's first levee, anecdota, v. 12 

HvynifGOON, Colonel, haoigs on the 

enemy^s rear, UL 50 

HvxTiifeTOK, Major, IL 428 

UuwnxQTOK, Oenexal, tojolnVar- 

num, i\L 294 

on the destitnUon of the tinopa, UL 8>19 
society ci the Oncinnatl, iv. 882 



I. 

iKPsnunnircn, dawning spirit X, L 19T 

Indian oonncll at Logstown, L 64, 71 

Indian tradeia, desorlbsd, L 45 

Indian warfare, Ui. 482 

Indian war dance, L 88 

Indiana, lesve Bnddock, L 161 

retreat, L 198 

ontragee o£ L 218 

troobSM with, L 881 
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TWtWMhlBgtooatOunbridge, IL 46 

with Bargoyne ill. ill 

murder Miss McCrea, til. 148 

dM«rt Bargovne, iil. 147 

deeoribed by a HeasUn, HL les 

oblige St. Leger to decamp, Ui. 178 

difiicultiea wfth, t. 74 

hoetillties north of the OhlO| t. 177 

treaty with Wayne, t. 281 

Imncs, Colonel, at Winchester, i. 114 

concerning the Indiana, L 161 
IwibEi.L, James, jadge of supreme 

court, v. 86 

Iroquois, stand aloof, i. 249 

Ibtihx, Colonel, taken prisoner, 11. 285 
IsriKB, James, Brlgaoier Oenend, 

taken prisoner, tlL 806 



Jaok, Captain, oommands honters, L 149 
at Little Meadows, 1. 160 

departs with his band, L lfl« 

Jaokbox, Andrew, v. 850 

Jaoksoh, M^or, aocompanles Wash- 
ington, y. 88 
Washington's reception at Boston, v. 40 
Jacobin Clab, t. 43 
Jaoobs, Captain, Indian sachem, L 881 
killed, 1. 888 
jAinsoir, Lieatenant Colonel, sends 
papers found on Andr6 to Wash- 
ington, iv. 114 
informs Arnold of the c«>tare of 
Andr6, !▼. 114 
Jat, John, drafts address to the peo- 
ple of Great Britain, L 869 
and the conspiracy in New York, ii. 289 
to Rntledge, IL 851 
to Oouvern«ar Morris, on the de- 
fence of New York, il.898 
to Butledgo, concerning Lee, iL 854 
on the opposition to Washington, 

(note,) Hi. 846 

approves of Arnold's plan of settle- 
ment in New York, It. 18 
oorrespondence with Washington, It. 449 
at the nead of aflkirs, t. 4 
appointed chief Jnstice, t. 86 
on repablicanism, t. 58 
concerning Genet, t. 175 
envoy to Great Britain, t. 198 
progress of negottationa, t. 818 
bis treaty with France, t. 818 
return to America, ▼. 214 
elected Governor ot New York, t. 214 
JarrKRsoiv, Thomas, Arnold's Inva- 
sion, iv. 806 
correspondence with Washington, iv. 20T 
escapes to Carter's Mountain, iv. 289 
on Knox and Humphreya, v. 18 
anecdotes related by, v. 18 
sketch of character and opinions, v. 88 
In Paris, T. 89 
opinions on the new eonstltntion, v. 80 
n-eligibility of the President, v. 80 
honor of kingly rale, v. 81 



.ontiUea, r. 81 

Washington's election to the Presi- 
dency, T. 88 
on French politics, v. 88 
and tho leaaing patriots, v. 88 
to Paine on the National Assembly, v. 84 
on the French revolution, v. 85 
appointed secretary of state, v. 48 
arrivesat New York, v. 57 
impressions concerning the politi- 
cal tone of society, V. 57 
conversation with UamUton, v. 61 
remonstrates with Waahington on 

ceremonials, v. 81 

discords in Consress, v. 60 

concerning Hamilton, v. CC 

accompanies Washington to Bhode 

Island, /. 78 

opposed to a National Bank, v. 80 

rivalry with Hamilton, v. 81 

symiiatby with the French revolu- 
tion, V. 90 
hatred of rovaltv, v. 98 
intention of retirement, v. 106 
oonceming Hamilton, v. 108 
appreciation of Hamilton, v. 109 
conversation between Hamilton and 

Adanns. v. 100 

urzing Wsshington not to retire, v. 114 
to Xdkyette, suspicions, v. 117 

conversation wiUi Washington on 

political matters, v. 119 

to Washington on dissensions with 

Hamilton, v. 188 

concerning Gouvemeur Morris, v. 187 
on the atrocities of the Frsneh rev- 

oiution, T. 189 

to Madison, on the war between 

England and France, v. 148 

to Madison on Genet's speech, v. 158 
oonversation with Waahington on 

attacks of the press, v. 158 

on Freneau's paper, v. 154 

concerning French prises. v. 155 

relative to Washington's lllaesa, v. 157 
esse of the Llttie Barah, v. 100 

oonceming recall of Ctonet, v. 105 

intention to resign, v. 15S 

interview with Washington. v. 169 

to Genet, announcing application 

for his recall, v. 178 

report on the state of trade, v. 181 

rebuke to Genet, v. 182 

retirement from office, v. 188 

at Monticello. v. 184 

character of Washiiulon, v. 1S4 

on war with Great Britain, v. 191 

to Tench Coze, ft-om Monticello, v. 194 
to Monroe, on Washington's influ- 
ence, V. 889 
on breach of official trust, v. 889 
elected vice-president, v. 258 
takes the oatn of office, v. 254 
JnsKAKAxa, Shannoah sachem, L 78 
JoHNSoK rAxn.T, power in New York, 1. 447 
atyle of living, I. 44S 
adherents, 1. 448 
iaoiteUie Indians to boatility, U. 88 
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ToamoM, Goloottd On/, support* th6 

roya] cauM, 1. 44S 

fortlfles Guy's Park, i 449 

holds an Inalan council, L 448 

doubtfal intentions, L 449 

at Montreal, iL 43 

contemplates hostilities, IL ilb 

/(lUKsoy, Sir John, snpportsthe royal 

cause, L 448 

furtinos the Ikmilj hall, L 448 

fortifies Johnson Hall, 11. 154 

prepares for hostilities, 11. 154 

sarrenders to Oenoral Schayler, 11. 155 
contemplates hostilities. IL 216 

retreats among the Indians, 11. 216 

ramoared to be in the field, It 216 

contemplated inroad o£ iiL 77 

on his way to attMic Fort Schay- 
ler, lii. 91 
depredations, Iv. 15T 
JouNSoir, Sir William, L 146 
expedition af^inst Crown Point, 1. 200 
defeats the French, 1. 202 
erects Fort William Henry, 1. 204 
made baronet andsoporintendentof 

Indian aflUrs, L 204 

Joins Abercrombie, L 24S 

to attaclc Fort Niagara, I 266 

conducts the siege, L 266 

captures the for^ L 267 

before Montreal, L 2S0 

influence with the Six Nations, i. 293 
concern at the difflcultlea, 1. 447 

death, L 448 

JooNSoir. of Maryland, nominates 

Wasnington commander-in-ch!e^ i 418 
JomrsTOKR, Qeonie, oommiasioner, 

from Great Britain, Hi. 879 

Fox's opinion o^ lii. 880 

on the state of Philadelphia, Hi. 881 

attempt to bribe General Beed, lit 882 
to Robert Morris, attempts at cor- 
ruption, lit 888 
JoNOAiBS, Captain, i. 55 
his history, 1. 65 
appears at Logstown, I #6 
addresses the chielh, L 56 
writes to the Goremor of Pennsyl- 

vauia, L 57 

interview with Washington, i. 74 

onttfrtains Washington at supper, L 75 

his diplomacy with the Indians, L 76 

JoNBA, David, Lieotenant, and Miss 

McCrea, IiL 142 

JoxKS, Honorable Joseph, letter on 

army grievances, iv. 888 

JirMoinrii.LS, his death, L 107 

instructions found opon him, L 107 

JuKim, deseriptlon of Lord Bote- 
tourt, 1.821 



Kn.LT, M^or, destroys bridge at 

Stonv Brook, U. 479 

KsNB, Ma^ letter to, intercepted, iL 68 
Koatuoky admitted Into the Union, t. 88 



KbppbIh Commodore, artves with his 

squadron, L 14C 

ftimlshcs cannon, L 141 

KiASiiuTA« a Seneca sachem, L 885 

KiifO, Kufus, concerning Genet, t. 175 

character oC v. 238 

minister to Great Britain, t. 238 

King's Bridge to be fortified, iL 161 

reconnoitred by Washington, iL 218 

works at, IL 218 

fortified camp at, iL 8-^ 

demonstration at, iv. 3S2 

relinquished by the British, iv. 405 

King's County committee, aoensing 

Schuyler, IL 208 

disafl<»cted, IL 2S6 

King's Mountain, aitoatlon, iv. 175 

battle of, iv. 175 

its effect, iv. 177 

Kingston burnt hy the British, ilL 282 

KiMOBTOK, Lieutenant, bears a note 

to Gates, UL 250 

KiNLocK, Captain, takes summons to 

Colonel Buford, iv. 58 

Kip's Bay, Undi ng of British, IL 838 

anecdote of Wssbington, iL 333 

KuKWOOD, at Eutaw Springs, iv. 887 

KiTCiixL, Anna, (note,) iv. 4 

Kittanning, taken and burned, L 822 

KifOWLTON, Captain, Joins Putnam, 1. 402 
leads a fatigue party, L 428 

puts up a rampiurt, L 482 

repulses General Howe, L 484 

maintains his position, L 488 

promoted to m%}or, U. 18 

c^tures a British goard, iL 165 

to attack Staten Island, IL 280 

gallant affair at an outpost, iL 889 

wounded, ii. 841 

death, IL SU 

Kmoz, Henry, offers to obtsin artil- 
lery and ordnance stores, iL 79 
account of; IL 79 
instruction, IL 80 
sets off on his ermnd, U. 80 
to Wsshington concerning artillery 

and stores, IL 188 

arrival at camp, IL 16d 

stentorian lungs, ii. 4^ 

promoted, iiL 4 

sent to Massachusetts, IIL 84 

inspects the forts of the Highlands, IiL 67 
objects to'leave Chew's house gar- 
risoned, IiL 268 
aecompanles Washington, iv. 119 
described by Chastellux, iv. 165 
despstched to the eastern States, Iv. 19S 
and Washington, anecdote, Iv. 848 
moves patriotic resolutions, iv. 884 
suggests the society of the Clnein* 

nati, iv. 892 

at Hariem, iv. 405 

enters New York. Iv. 406 

parting with Washington, iv. 407 

to Washington concerning Maasa* 

chusetts insurgents, iv. 461 

meets Washington, iv. 457 

reception of Washington, ix, 471 
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tt WAdifaigtoii^ Inangaration, It. 475 
officiates as Seoretory of Wtf, r. 4 

desoribed, t. 6 

presidential etlqnstto, y. 18 

appointed Secretary (^ War, t. 84 

In fltYor of a national bank, ▼. 80 

sides with Hamilton, t. 81 

oonoeming French prlies, t. 155 

case of the Little SaraJi, t. 163 

ooncemintf recall of Genet| t. 165 

and Washington, anecdote, t. 166 

to Washington resigning, t. 210 

position assigned to, y. 277 

to Washington on his appointment, y. 877 
to Washington on his reply, y. 279 

Kkoz, Lieutenant, leads £»rlom hope 

at Stony Point, IIL 467 

KxYPHAUBKX, Gen., reinlbrees Howe, ii. 865 
menaces Fort Wsshington, IL 877 

at Cecil Coart House, ilL 185 

attempU to cross Chadd's Ford, ill. 19^2 
moves with the British vangnud. Hi. 898 
sent into Westchester County, ill. 456 
left in command of New York, iii. 4S8 
prepares for defence, iy. 5 

sends expeditions against Newark 

and EUzabethtown, iy. 6 

plans descent Into the JersejB, iy. 67 
passes throogh Elizabethtown, Iy. 57 
sack of Connecticut flums, iy. 58 

presses on toward Morristown, Iv. 69 
nalt before Springfield, Iy. 69 

retreat. W. 59 

indecision, Iy. 61 

assailed for the mnrder of Mrs. 

Caldwell, iy. 61 

moyos against Springfield, iy. 62 

engages the Americans, iy. 63 

retreat, Iy. 65 

KoaciiTSZKO, Thaddena, Joins the 

army, ilL 48 

fortifies Bemis* Heights, ill. 809 

advances to the Dan, Iy. 284 

Intrenches Haafio, Iy. 887 



LAVArnn, George Washington, t. 142 
arrives in America. y. 829 
accompanies Washington, y. 256 
departs from New York, y. 264 
rejoins his flunily, y. 264 
Lafaysttb, Madame de, y. 142 
LAVATvm, Marquis de, at Philadel- 
phia, Iii. 188 
oCTers letters of recommendation, ill. 184 
his appeal, iii. 184 
appointed m^or general, ilL 184 
meets Washington, iii. 184 
description of American army ilL 186 
modest reply to Wsshlngton, ill. 186 
nature of his appointment, lit 187 
Joins Sullivan's division, lit 190 
wounded, ill. 192 
on Howe's neglect, iii. 197 
to Washington, aceonntof skirmish, iii. 800 
qipolnted to a division, iU. 800 



proceeds to Torktown, iU. 82S 

toasts the oommander-ln-chlei^ ill. 824 
sets out for Albany, Hi. 324 

to Washingfbn, anticlpationa, IIL 824 

perplexities, Ui 884 

to Washington on his troubles, Iii. 835 
returns t<i Valley Forge, iiL 836 

keeps watch in Phlladolphia, iiL 875 

encamps on Barren Hill, iii. 876 

nearly surrounded, ill. 877 

extricates hlmsei^ iH. 877 

commands the advance, iii 890 

resigns command to Lee. iiL 897 

detached to the expedition against 

Rhode Island, ill 418 

Intenriew with D^Estaing, ilL 428 

sets out for Boston to see D*Estalng,ili. 425 
returns to the American camp, lit 427 
brings oflT the pickets and covering 

parties, lit 427 

asks leave of absence, ill. 440 

project for the conquest of Canada, iii. 440 
arrival at Boston, iv. 84 

reaches the American camp, iy. 85 

reception by Congress. Iy. 85 

despatched to the French com- 
manders, iy. 79 
accompanies Washington, iy. 118 
proposes exchange of Andr6 for 

Arnold, iy. 187 

commands the adyanoe gnard, iv. 160 
attempted enterprise, iv. 160 

anxious for action. Iy. 161 

In the campjof toe Pennsylyania 

mutineers, Ir. 199 

to Washington on Hamilton, iv. 218 

in command of detachment, iy. 25S 

instructions, iy. 258 

sets out on his march, iy. 259 

ftirther instructions, iy. 260 

forced marches for Virginia, iy. 262 

at the Head of Elk, Iy. 268 

arrives at York, iy. 268 

marches to Join Greene, iv. 260 

saves KIchmond, W. 208 

to Washington on Lund Washing- 
ton's compromise, iy. 869 
refuses to correspond with Arnold, Iy. 287 
retires from before ComwaUis, iy. 287 
assumes the aggressive, iy. 2S9 
Joined by Steuben, iv. 290 
follows Cornwallisl iv. 291 
retreats to Green Springs, iy. 294 
account of his campsign, iy. 294 
to Washington on the embarkation 

of the British, Iy. 307 

measures to cut off Comwallls's 

retreat, iy. 817 

to Washington urging him to com* 

mand, iy. 818 

preyails on De Grasse to remain, Iy. 827 
to storm a redoubt, iv. 845 

carries the works, iy. 847 

lUso statement concerning, (note,) iv. 847 
concerning Hamilton, iy. 848 

asks leave of absence, ly. 858 

to Congress with news of peace, iy. 888 
at Mount Yemon, It. 480 
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on the French rerolation, r, 46 

to WMhington on the wmty t. 69 

to Washington presentlog the key 

of the Bastille, t. Tl 

on afbira In France, t. 8S 

downfiiU ot T. 138 

prisoner at Boehefort^ t. 186 

on hla way to Paris, t. 868 

oorrespondonoe with Waehington, t. 288 

X«A. FoBOB, accompanies Washington, L 77 

prowling aboat the ooontry, L 102 

Wobhington's opinion ct^ L 106 

in Washington's power, L 107 

kept in piison, L 184 

his fortnnes, 1. 184 

lAe of the Dismal Swamp, L 896 

Laub, Colonel, arrives Delbre Bt 

Johns with artiUery, U. 69 

helbreQaebeo. iL 143 

effeetlTe fire ftt>m the ice battery, ii. 148 
relative to Aaron Burr, iL 144 

in the attack, iL 143 

wounded, iL 149 

assists Arnold, ilL 60 

wounded, liL 61 

receives Washington at Weet 
Point, iv. 181 

tiAiacTH, Chevalier de, wounded in 

the attack, iv. 847 

LAX(kJ>ov^ President, offers prayers, L 494 

IiAMOLADB, oommands the Indiana, iiL 141 

Lauuxns, Ool^ dnel with Lee, iiL 410 

boards the French fleet, iiL 416 

carries a protest to D'Estalng, iiL 484 

Informs Washington of aflSslFS in 

Charleston, iv. 88 

on Andre's fltte, iv. 149 

special minister to France, iv. 198 

visits the camp of the Pennsylvania 

mutineers, Iv. 199 

arrives from France with the loan, iv. 816 
capitulation of Yorktown, iv. 851 

Laubxmb, Mr., remits letter to Wash- 
ington. iiL 881 
Lauzux, Duke de, at Newport, iv. 71 
to join the American Army, iv. 877 
skirmish with Tarleton, iv. 881 
Lawebicc, Colonel, L 146 
Lawbbxok, Colonel John, Judge ad- 
vocate general, iv. 184 
Lawsox, General, rclnfbrces Gr^ne, iv. 848 
•Bt Qnilford Court House, iv. 846 
Lbab, Tobias, Washington's private 

secretary, iv. 480 

on Washington's charaeter, iv. 484 

at the inauguration of Washington, 1 v. 478 

accompanies Washington, v. 88 

Washlnston's state coach, v. 78 

concerning St. Clair's defeat, v. 101 

Washington's illness, v. 298 

last hours of Washington, v. 894 

death of Washington, v. 896 I 

LuARirxn, Col., receives flag of tmoo, iL 178 I 

Lechmere Point, fortified by Putnam, iL 107 I 

Lbdtabd, Colonel William, defence 

of Fort Griswold, iv. 818 

Lbb, Arthur, in the treasury board, v. 4 
Laa, General Charles, at Boston, L 876 I 



history, L WH 

hlsbtrlh, LSn 

serves In America, L 877 

adopted by the Mohawks, L 877 
wounded at the battle of Tloon- 

deroga, L 877 

at the siege of Fort Niagara, L S7T 

Joins Ambemt at Crown Point, i. 879 

at the surrender of Montreal, L 879 

in Portugal, L 873 

brave conduct, L 873 

opposes the ministry. L 878 

received by Frederick the Oreat, L 879 

at Wanaw, L 879 
accompanies the Polish ambassador 

to Constantinople, L 879 

dangers and*escapee, L 879 

again in England, L 879 

reception, L 879 

censured by a fHend, L 879 
embittered against the king and 

ministers. L 880 

retnras to Poland, L 890 

hopes of aetive service, L 880 
m«or goneral in the Polish Anny, L880 

xx)eUe«ih<b, LSSl 

aflMr of hoaor. L 8S1 

attacks Q(H>n the ministry, L 881 
advoeatas tSo eaoee of the colonies, L 881 

visits Amenea, L 881 

reputation, L831 

to Kdmncd Burlta^ L 888 

at Mount Yemoo, L 886 

purohases an cstat^k L 886 
cultivates the aoqua^^^ta. it cf Ier4- 

iBff men, i 837 

efllcrent in oiiganl«In£ th^ MaryU I 

mUltia, L M7 

manners, t. SSc 

fondness Ibr dogs, L 897 

to Adams, L 88v 

at Philadelphia, L 4>1 

appointed mi^or general, L 41% 

eleeted third In command, L 414 

accepts appointment, 1^414 

sets out from Phihulelphla, 1. 44'< 

anecdote, L 44« 

description by Mrs. Adams, IL « 

Washington's military ooonsdlor, SL 16 

commands left wing, iL 1^ 

strict discipline, IL IS 

profimity, IL ir 

correspondent with Burgoyn^ IL 86 



declines an interview 

guyne, iL 86 

on the bombardment of Boston, iL 7«* 

and Mrs. Adams, iL 115 
to Kichard H. Lee, giving his 

policy, IL 185 

sets out for Khode Island, iL 18^ 

test oath, iL 18^ 

legislative censures, IL 187 
to Washington relative to the de* 

fence of New T ork, IL 186 

at New Haven, Ii. 187 

military notions. IL 188 

reply to New York Committee of 

fiitfety, SL 19% 
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to WMhlAgton on reeraitlng sno- 

oess, ii. 140 

on the dlsMMition of New Tork, 11 140 
arrives at Now York, It 156 

to Waahingtonf on a rosolTe of Con- 

grea«, IL 156 

on the urlyal of Sir Henry Clinton, li. 157 
eharacteristio inenooe, il. 157 

plans of defence, il. 158 

measures against Torieot IL 159 

defiance of Goremor Tryon' and 

Captain Parker, il. 160 

ramoval of cannon, ii. 161 

strengthens New York, 11. 161 

ordered to Canada, tL 162 

to Washington on aflhirs in New 

York, ii. 163 

eontempt for titles, 11. 168 

appointed to command the sonth- 

em department, IL 188 

to Washington on his appointment, ii 188 
sets ont for the sooth, il. 189 

opinion of Washingtoii, ii. 1S9 

to Washington ftom the soath, U. 189 
to Washington on Clinton*8 expe- 
dition, li.ST2 
foils CUnton, ii. 272 
arrives at Charleston, iL 2T8 
to Washington on the condition of 

Charleston, IL 278 

encamps on Haddrell^s Point, IL 278 

describes the attack on BalllTan*s 

Island, iL 274 

receives thanks of Congress, iL 277 

to Washington for cavalry, ii. 277 

expected in oamn, IL 854 

to President of Congreae on the de- 
signs of the British, iL 854 
arrives In camp, IL 853 
to Gates on the meddling of Con- 
gress, 11. 853 
arrives at White FUin^ iL 867 
commands at Northcastle, IL 880 
to Washington on his position, iL 400 
allnsion to Greune, il. 400 
to Beed explaining his projects, 11. 408 
to Bowdoin, plans and schemes, IL 409 
to Washington on removing troops 

across the Hudson, IL 410 

to Heath on his right to command, iL 413 
to Beed disparaging Washington, IL 415 
to Washington on his delay, 11. 422 

interview with General Heath, IL 428 

aueatlon of authority, IL 424 

banges his mind, IL 424 

crosses the Hudson, laggard march, IL 425 
on military greatness, IL 426 

at MorristowD, ii. 428 

to Congress on his plans, IL 423 

oorrespondenoe with Washington, IL 429 
to Heath to forward troops, IL 480 

Urdlness of his march, IL 480 

and the militia, ii. 482 

to Gates dlsparaginff Washington, IL 488 
captured by Col>neI Harcoort, IL 488 
effoctef his loss, iL 485 

secret of his conduct, IL 485 

rof; 1L486 



treatment o£ HL IS 

to Congress from New York, UL 15 
to Washington on the refusal of 

Congress, ill. 15 

actual treatment of, ill. 16 

diminished importance, liL 28 

to Washington on his captivity, ill. 859 

exchanged for Gknoral Presoot^ UL 877 

in command of a division, ilL 886 
to Washington on "the enemy's 

plans. tH. 8S6 

oppoeed to attack, ilL 887 
relinquishes the command of the 

advance to Laihyette, UL 890 

military pnnctUio, ill. 891 

commands the advance, ill. 892 

encamps at Engltehtown, lii. 892 

advances against the enemy, lii. 898 

manosnvre, ill. 898 

retreat, ilL 805 

angry meeting with Washtn^n, UL 896 
battle of Monmonth Court House, UL 897 

conduct, lii. 897 

cause of retreat, UL 899 

correspondence with Washington, UL 404 

cbarg«» against, Ul. 406 

conrt-martialled, UL 407 

concerning Washington, ill. 407 

sentenced, UL 408 

sentence approved by Congress, UL 409 

abuse of Washington, liL 400 

duel with Colonel Laurens, iU. 410 

retires to his estate, UL 410 

style of living; UL 410 

queries poll^al and mUitary, UL 411 

insolent note to Congress, ill. 411 

dismissed the service, UL 411 

to Congress, apologetic, UL 411 

his oharaoter. 111. 419 

his death, - ill. 419 

his will, UL 419 

burial, IH. 418 

his manuscripts, iU. 418 
to Wayne applauding his capture of 

Btony Point. UL 469 

caution to Gates, iv. 60 

Lkb, Charles, attorney general. v. 229 

Lsa, Henry, ** Light Horse Harry," UL 188 

repulses a sorprlse, UL 350 

promoted, ill. 851 

surprises a party of Heestans, UL 440 • 
proposes an attack on Panlns 

HookT UL 478 

lets out for Paulus Hook, ill. 475 

surprises the post, UL 475 

difficult retreat, Ul. 476 
rewarded with a gold medal by 

Congress, UL 476 

joins Wftshington, iv. 61 

fight at Springfield, iv. 68 

concerning Amo)d*s conspiracy, iv. 153 

escape of Champe, iv. 154 
on the reception of Gates by the 

General Assembly of Virginia, iv. 186 

crosses the Dan, iv. 287 

aflkir with Pyle*s loyaUsts, iv. 240 

on Tarleton*s escape, iv. 241 

BkirmlahwithTarleton, iy.244 
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at G ailfbrd C >iirt Hoom, 1v. 240 

joins Marion, W. 295 

cjipturo of Fort Watson, iv. 296 

capture of Fort Motte, iv. 297 

<^pture8 Oranby, It. 297 

exploita of, Iv. 8()0 

Sursaes Colonel Coates, iv. 801 

etached to operate with Samterf iv. 888 
at EttUw Springs, iv. 838 

anecdote of Washington, iv. 440 

communicates the death of Greene, iv. 442 
Ui Washington on the presidenoj, iv. 468 
commands the armj, v. 201 

puts down the insurrection, v. 202 

LsR, Richard Henry, delegate to 

General Congress, L 859 

6[M«cch before the General Congress, i. 867 

drttfts mnmorlal to British colonies, i. 809 

urging Washington's presence in 

Virginia, iv. 2Sl 

Legislatures dlssolred, i. 814 

Lkitcii, Mi^or, commands Yiiiginia 

troops, iL 266 

Joins Knowlton in aa attack, ii. 840 

wounded, iL 840 

death, iL 842 

Loinprioro's Point, works thrown np^ iv. 46 
Lrslib, Captain, killed at Princeton, IL 479 
Leslik, General, attack on Chatter- 
ton's IlilL IL 869 
at Maiden Head, iL 478 
atlvancing to reinforce ComwalUa, Iv. 215 
at Guilford Court House, iv. 246 
ordered to Portsmouth, iv. 2S7 
Lkwis, Colonel, L 887 
Lewis, Maior Andrew, L 198 
taken prisoner, i. 261 
Lbwib, Ma^or Gea, attends on Mercer, IL 4S8 
Lewis, Lawrence, aide-de-camp to 

Morsan, t. 200 

invitoa to Mount Vernon, v. 239 

affection for Miss Custia, v. 262 

marries Miss Custis, y. 285 

Lewis, Robert, Washington's agent, v. 98 
Lexington, battle of; L 892 

loss of Americans and British, L 898 

Liberty Tree, L 861 

LiKht House Point, sarprised by Wolfe, L 245 
Li>'C0LK, General, contemplates de- 
scent on Long Island, iL 845 
at Bennington, ili. 188 
at Manchester, ilL 145 
to Schuyler on Stark's victoir, ill. 169 
loins Gates, UL 218 
wounded. ilL 241 
commands the sonthoru depart- 
ment, ilL 444 
unsnccessiUl siege of Savannah, ill. 481 
to Wastiington in his perplexity, iv. 25 
strengthens Charleston, Iv. 26 
remains within the city, iv. 27 
to Washington on the unwillingness 

of troops to remain, Iv. 44 

replies to summons to surrender. It. 46 
in favor of evacuating Charleston, iv. 49 
skirmish with the British, Iv. 279 

grand reconnoissance, iv. 282 



opens the first parallel belbre ToriE- 

town, ir. 841 

receives the sabmlBsion of the royal 

army, iv. 868 

returns north with the army, iv. 856 
LipPRNCoTT, Captain, hangs Captain 

Huddy, iv. 884 

tried and acquitted, iv. 80 

LiSToif, Mrs., at Washington's fiu«- 

well dinner, t. S58 

Llttio Egg Harbor, expedlUou against, iiL 488 
LltUe Meadows, L 101 

Braddock's expedition encamped, L 164 
Little Sarah, caso o( y. 158 

Little Tuutlb decoys Colonel Har- 
din Into an ambush, v. 78 
Lively ship of war fires on Breed's 

Hill, L4a« 

LivDfOSTox, Brockholst, in ooire- 

spondcnco with Schuyler, ilL 908 

to Schuyler on the prospect of a 
battle, iiL 208 

LxyiitosTOX, Midor, and Mi^or Brown 

Uke Fort Cfaambleo, IL 88 

drive Colonel Maclean back, iL S7 

LiviKOSTON, Colonel, Joins Schuyler, iiL 174 
cannonadt^ the Vulture, iv. 108 

LiviKGBTOK, Henry Brockholst, on 
the state of aflJsirs at Ticondv- 
roga, iiL 98 

LiviNOSTOK, Peter B., iL KO 

LiviNGSTOx, Peter \an Bniigh, ad- 
dress to Washington, I. 450 
Livingston, Judge Kobert B^ IL 44 
suggests Arnold as commander of 

West Point, iv. T4 

at the inauguration of Washington, iv. 474 
Livikostok, Walter, In the treasury 

board, y. 4 

Livingston, William, Brie Gen., IL 240 
sends word of the British pUms, iL 298 
to Washington, iL 417 

Logstown, Council of Indians at, L 64, 71, 830 
London Chronicle, remarks on Gen- 
eral Burgoyno, IL 188 
Long, Col., commands the batteaux, iiL 104 
arrives at Fort Anno, iiL 108 
retreats to Fort Edward, ill. 108 
Long Island, Battle oil iL 291 
Unding of the British, iL 298 
British occupy Flatbush, U. 295 
rclnforc«d bv Hessians, iL 298 
De Heistcr reaches Fhttbush, iL 293 
plan of the British, iL S99 
nocturnal march, IL 800 
occupy tt«» Bedford pass, iL 800 
Gen. Grant engages Lord Stirling, IL 808 
Sir Henry Clinton turns tike Amer- 
ican loft, iL 808 
Sullivan's division defeated, ii. 808 
Lord Stirling surrounded, iL 805 
forbearance of the British, iL 807 
killed and wounded, iL 807 
Ibtal neglect, iL 808 
retreat from, iL 818 
described by a witUM^ H 814 
midnight gun, IL 814 
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Long Jsland tiftdliioiL U. 816 

ftlftrm of the Britliih, 11. 816 

In poMoaslon of the British, 11. 818 

Loesnro. Benson J., on portraits of 

Washington, (appendix.) L 456 

LOTTDON, £arl of, L 209 

implied censare of Washington, i. 229 
arrivos at Albany, 1. 280 

in winter qaartera, i. 281 

reception of Washington, 1. 284 

seU sail for Hali&i:, 1. 285 

Joins Admiral Holbonme at Hallikx, L 287 
returns to New York, 1. 287 

relioTed ftom command, i. 241 

Loaisbnrg to be attacked, L 285 

another attempt to be made, 1. 241 

invested, 1. 245 

captured, L 245 

LoTKL, General, commands expedi- 
tion against Penobscot, 111. 472 
atflrst repnlsed,but eflieets a landing, IIL 472 
besieges the fort, 111 472 
sends for roinforcemeata, ill. 472 
disastrous retreat, iU. 478 

LoTBLL, James, to Oates on the com- 
mand, ill. 56 
to Oates on his position, ill. 60 
to Oates, ill. 298 
invocation to Gates, lii. 801 

Lowantica YaUej, ilL 5 

I.oyalists in the revelation, ii. 845 

LuzKBinE, Chevalier de la, visitB 

Washington, 111.479 

and Arnold,' iv. 86 

requests shins to oppose Arnold, Iv. 257 
banqnet to the officers, 1y. 819 

to Washington on the position of 
Lafayette, ▼. 68 

Lyhav, General, i. 200 

Ltncb, Thomas, on committee to 

confer with Washington, IL 74 

on the bombardment of Boston, ii 75 



MoOall, M^Jor, at the battle of the 

Cowpens, Iv. 219 

HoCkba, Jane, ill. 142 

murdered by Indians, Hi. 148 

its effect, iti. 144 

the story of her murder, (note.) ill. 145 

McDoirOALL, General, strenguienB 

Heath's position, 11. 857 

iu command at Chatterton's Hill, IL 863 
at Morristown, IL 466 

commands at Peekskill, ill. 29 

fires the barracks and retires, lii. 29 

commands at Peekskill, lii. 64 

commands in the Hlghkuids, ill. 8tti, 445 
Joins Gates, ill. 486 

commands at West Point, HI. 461 

death of, Iv. 444 

lioDowELL, Colonel, in the battle of 

King's Mountain, iv. 175 

tfoG iLLi vBAT, represents the Cneks. v. 68 

licOowan's Ford, affair at^ iv. 880 



McCk>wan*s Pass, rellnqnishedby the 

British, iv. 405 

MoHsTfBT, MiOor James, breakftsts 

with Arnold, iv. UO 

secretary of war, v. 229 

to Washington on the command of 
the army, v. 272 

MoLanb, Captain Allen, brings word 

of Intended attack, ill. 802 

attacks the eoemy^s van, liL 802 

routs the picket guard, lit 8<3 

expedition against Panlus Hook, ill. 475 

MoLeod, Captain, attempt to surprise 

Jefferson, iv. 289 

MoPhxkson, Mi^or, to intercept 

Simcoe, iv. 291 

skirmish with Captain Shank, iv. 290 
Maokat, Captain, L 114 

arrives at Washington's oamn, 1. 117 

MACKXKzn, Captain Bobert, to Wash- 
ington, L 870 
Maolban, Colonel, and his Highland 

emigrants, iL 84 

driven back by M%}ots Brown and 

Livingston, ii. 87 

at Quebec, IL 119 

loyalty, it 121 

Madisox, James, member of Con- 
gress, V. 6 
ceremonials of the government, v. 60 
remonstrates with Washington on 

his intention to retire, t. 110 

prepares a valedictory address for 

Washington, t. 114 

debate on Jefferson's report, t. 186 

Maoaw, Colonel, 11. 266 

commands Fort Washington, IL 861 

cannonades the British frigates, Ii. 866 
in favor of holding Fort Washing^n, ii. 898 
refuses to surrender, ii. 894 

disposition for defence, 11. 895 

Majobibanks, M^jor, at Entaw 

Springs, iv. 886 

fiills baokl iv. 888 

Malm BDT, CoL, at Eutaw Springs, Iv. 885 

Manchester, British maraud, iv. 268 

MAKonKSTKB, Duke ot; compares the 

conduct of Clinton and Dnnmore, 11. 168 
remarks on siege of Boston, ii 185 

Maalt, Captain, captures munitions 

of war, iiioa 

&1ABBOIS, Barb^ ili 479 

Mabion, Francis, his character, iv. 180 

bye lumes, iv. 181 

pursued bv Tarleton, iv. 181 

capture of Fort Watson, iv. 296 

capture of Fort Motte, 1 v. 297 

attack on Colonel Coatea, iv. 008 

controls the lower Santee, iv. 888 

Joins Greene, iv. 824 

at Eutaw Springs, iv. 885 

Mabkoe, Capt, escorts Washington, i 442 

Mabsh, Kev. John, letter relative to 

plot in New York, (note,) ii 282 

Mabshall, Judge, on Lee's retreat, Hi 408 
envoy to France, ▼. 268 

Martha^s Vineyard ravaged by the 

British. Hi 428 
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MAsmr, Colonel, 1. SU 

Maryland, General Assembly, ooufi- 

denoe in Waahln^ton, r. 227 

Maryland tr>ops described. il. 19 

sharpsbooting, ii. 19 

described by Qraydon, il. 267 

Masok, Mr., cuTalges terms of treaty, ▼. 216 

Masok, Gieone, friend of Wsshing> 

ton, 1. 811 

to Washington on non-importation, i. 819 
drafts plan of association for the 
non-Importation and use of Brit- 
ish gooas sal]()ect to daty, L 821 
UassaclLusetts Oeneral Court o^ ad- 
vise a Congress, 1. 809 
petiUon theking for relief; L 814 
urge the other colonial L^telatarea 

to join for redress, i. 814 

refbse tu rescind the resolation, i. 814 
protest against military occupation, t825 
reftise to transact basiness, i. 326 

transferred to Cambridge, L 826 

rceolntion against a standing army, i. 826 
revise to provide tor the troops, i. 826 
prorogaed, i. 826 

Assembly recommend a General 

Congress, i. 8S0 

general election, t 882 

seml-belligcrent state of afllain, L 88-1 
Congress o^ raises troops, L 401 

prepare to receive Wasnington, i. 4S2 
send a deputation to meet Wash- 
ington, L 452 
address of 1r^lcome to General Lee, L 4d2 
number of troops, IL 6 
their destitution, ii. 9 
Washinjrton a apology, ii. 9 
Uberality, IL 18 
asks for troops, iL 19 
Bhode Island and Connecticat fit 

out armed vessels, iL 70 

passes an act for fttUng ont armed 

vessels, iL 72 

insurrection, iv. 4dl 

qnelled, iv. 456 

Mathew, General, In the attack on 

Fort Wsshlngton, iL 897 

expedition against the Chesapeake, ilL 459 
Ukes Portsmouth, ill. 458 

ravines the neighborhood, iiL 450 

Mathbws, Colonel, taken prisoner, IiL 265 
Matiikwb, John, on committee to con- 
fer with Washington, iv. 88 
Matson's Ford, Lafayette posted on, iiL 877 
Mattiikwb, David, mayor of New 

York apprehended, iL 229 

detained for trial, IL 281 

Ma-wiiood, Colonel, at Princeton, iL 476 
attacks Mercer, IL 477 

- retreats towards Trenton, iL 479 

Maxwell, G<>noral, at Morristown, iL 466 
comnunds light troops, iii. 1S2 

skirmish with the British, iiL IBo ; 

engages tho enemy's vangoard, ilL 188 i 
sent to the Jerseys, iiL 879 | 

ordered lo harass the enemy, UL 888 I 

MATVABDe, Jtt4gei L 60 j 



MsADi, Colonel, Washli^toii** aide- 
de-camp, UL 4 
Mecklenburg, bplrlt of the Inhabit- 

ant^ It. 176 

MXEOs, Colonel, enterprise against 

Sflff-Uabor. UL 02 

struck while attempting tosappreas 
a mutiny, ir. tS 

MxBcsE, Captain 6««rge, Washing- 
ton's aide-de-camp. L SOT 
MsacKB, George, declines to act as 

distributor of stampd, L 810 

MxBCEa, Hush, account of; L U5 

arrives at Fort Cumberland wonnd- 

e<l, L187 

with Colonel Armstrong, L 221 

wounded, L 222 

accompanies Washington on a tour 

of Inspection, i.225 

a visitor at Mount Yemon, L 2a5 

disciplines militia, L 8S5 

about marching to Williamabuig, L 899 
made brigadier general, ii. 2^ 

Joins the army, IL 239 

appointed to a command, iL 340 

on the abandonment of New York, ii. 380 
conversation with Washington on 

resUUnce, iL 421 

leads the advance on Princeton, iL 475 
encounters Colonel Mawhood, iL 477 
wounded, iL 477 

death, iL484 

character, iL 4S4 

MxDOLXTox, Comet sent In porsolt of 

Champe, iv. 154 

MiFFLur, General, urges Lee's ap- 
pointment as second In command, L 414 
aide-de-camp to Washington, iL 18 

secretary to Washington, IL 76 

suggests a name for the c^tored 

mortar, iL 108 

Adjutant General, maanen and en- 
tertainments, 11 114 
promoted, iL 206 
encamped near Kingsbridge, 11. 218 
characterized by Gmydon, iL 266 
discipline of hU troops, IL 291 
arrives with troops, iL $10 
observes movement among the 

British ships, iL 811 

premature retreat, IL 815 

returns to the lines, ii. 815 

retreats in safety. IL 816 

sent to Philadelphia for aid, IL 408 

at Philadelphia, IL 4dc) 

supports the claims of Conway, iiL 277 
opposition to Washington, iiL 277 

member of the Board of War, IiL »)1 
to Gates on Conway's letter, UL 815 

meets Washington, iv. 456 

receives Washington, iv. 4«8 

case of the Little Sarah, v. 159 

Milks, Colonel, commanda battalion, ii. 2CA 
at Brooklyn, ii. 296 

MiUtia system, lis inefficiency, . L 225 
organization o^ In Maisaohuaetts, L 8S4 
Ministerial Aimy, t 4«t 
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Iflnnte men nSij wider G«a. IlMth, L 896 
form a camp, L 401 

MiBKPOix, Marqnb de, L 137 

MUehianza in honor of Btr WiUiam 

Uowe. It 873 

Miasissippl, navigation ot, v. 8 

MoNCKTON, Brigadier, in the expedi- 
tion against Qaebee, . L 268 
commands hattery at Point Leyl, i 270 
'wounded, L 277 

lioNCKTON, CoL, killed in an attack 

on Wajne, Hi. 899 

burial, IIL 401 

lionic's Comer, Brigadler-Genend 

Hn^rat, It. 46 

Uirprised by Tarleton, Iv. 4S 

Monmouth Coort House, batde o£ iiL 897 
killed and wounded, iii. 401 

liowBO, Colonel, in command of Fort 

William Ilenrj, L 885 

MonoB, James, in the advance 

against Trenton, IL 4Si 

takes two oannon, ii. 458 

remonstrates against Hamilton, t. 198 
minister to France, t. 196 

reception in France, t. 196 

recalled. ▼. 848 

to WasblngtMi on an intenepted 

letter, t. 842 

address toby M. BarraB, t. 965 

MoH'TOALii, his operations, i. 880 

takes Oswego, 1. 281 

returns in triumph to Montzeal, L 281 
again Ukes the field, L 285 

attacks Fort William Henry, i. 286 

captures and destroys It, L 286 

retunis to Canada, I. 236 

prepares his defence. 1. 248 

repulses Aberoromhle, i. 249 

in command of Quebec, L 269 

abandons his intronchments, L 275 

sends for reinforcements, i 275 

advances against Wolfe, 1. 276 

receives his death wound, i. 277 

to Qeneral Townsend, i. 277 

to De Samsay, L 277 

his death, L 278 

IfoiTTOOMVKT, RIchard, at the land- 

inpr before Lonisburg, i. 244 

appointed brigadier genersl, i. 414 

at Ticonderoga, Ii. 44 

birth and services, IL 44 

emigratesto New York and marries, iL 44 
appointed brigadivr general, it. 45 

appearance and manners, II. 45 

embarkation for the Isio aoz Noix, IL 47 
Invests St Johns, iL 60 

presses the siege of St Johns, IL 88 

to Carleton on the treatment of 

prisoners, 11. 84 

takes St Johns, IL 86 

tieatment of prisoners, IL 86 

prneeods to Montreal, IL 87 

takes Montreal, IL 91 

pruparea to descend the 8t Iaw- 

Tonce, iL 93 

to Schuyler on tasabordination of 
tr^yps, ii. 98, 



SS 



annoysnoes, IL 98 

intention to resign, iL 96 

Joins Arnold, IL 129 

arrives before Quebec, ii. 141 

plan of attack, iL 148 

strength offeree, IL 148 

on Arnold and his troops, IL 142 

summons Quebec to surrender, IL 148 

to Carleton, IL 149 

prepares to attack, 11. 148 

efforts to incite the Inhabitants, IL 148 

anecdote, iL 144 

project of an escalade, IL 145 

>lan of attack, iL 145 

he attack, IL 146 

leads his men, IL 147 

surprises the picket, IL 147 

death, iL 147 

burial, U. 151 

MoHTGOHXBT, Hajor, attack on Fort 

Griswold, Iv. 814 

MoNToux, Andv., acts as Interpreter, L 49 

accompanies Adjutant Muse, L 115 

Montreal, oapltuhites to Amherst, L 281 

taken by Montgomery, IL 91 

Mohtbxsob. Captain, enters the de* 

serted American works, ii. 816 

bearer of flag to Washington, iL 848 

MoKOAir, Daniel, arrives at camp, IL 19 

in the attack on Quebec, iL 148 

takes command, IL 149 

carries two batteries, iL 149 
hemmed in, brsTO deftaes and sur^ 

render, IL 151 

exchanged, iL 844 
recommended to the command oi 

a rifle regiment, IL 844 

mans the lines, IL 866 

sent to fight the Indians, ilL 188 

attacks the enemy, iiL 218 

effoot of his corps on the onamy, iiL 216 

to attack Burgoyne, iii. 287 

harasses the enemy, UL 289 

to reinforce Maxwell, ilL 889 

at Charlotte, Iv. 184 

detached to South CaroUna, Iv. 189 

on his way to Ninety Six, iv. 216 

retreats fh>m Tarleton, It. 217 

at the CowiMUS, iv. 818 

reasons tor selecting, iv. 218 

disposition of troops, iv. 219 

battle of the Cowpens, iv. 2:20 

spoils taken, iv. 232 

pushes for the Catawba, iv. 222 

crosses the Catawba. iv. 224 

approach of Comwallis, iv. 226 

pushos for the Yadkiii, iv. 281 
correspondence with Washington, v. 199 

left with detachment, v. 208 

Morocco, treaty with, t. 4 

MoBKis, Captain, wins Mlaa Phillpse, L 211 

wounded at SuUivan*s Island, iL 276 

MoEBis, Governor, appoints commis- 
sioners, L 140 
at Alexandria, L 145 
to Crophan, L 148 

Monnis, Qouverneur, on Oatss, IiL 176 

OB Pennsylvania, UL848 
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on fhe Frenoh erlsta, t. 88 

diffisra IVom Jefferson, v. 84 

to Washington on the French reyo- 

lution, T. 85 

on the same, v. 60 

to Washington on Laihyetto. t. 70 

to Washington on alfiUn In Franco, v. 87 
minister to France, ▼. 187 

representation of aflhlrs in France, v. 187 
ooneeminff Lafiijette and the 

Reign of Terror; v. 189 

relative to Louis XTI^ t. 141 

on the sncceasea of France, y. 14% 

to Jefferaon on Gkenot, y. 146 

recalled, t. 196 

HoKRia, Kobert, aends money to 

Washington, ti. 468 

patriotic exertions, iy. 277 

enterUIna Washington, iv. 815 

MosKiB, Cokwel Boger, IL 888 

Morristown, its position, ill. 4 

Bufferings ofthoAmertean army at, iy. 1 
Morns, Admiral de Bols de la, ar- 
rives at Louisbnrg, i. 287 
MouLDZB, Captain, at Princeton, IL 478 
UouLTKiB, Colonel Wdl, commanda 

at Snlliyan's Island, ii. 279 

glorious defence, ii. 277 

receives thanks of Congress, IL 277 

proehimation, y. 188 

Mount Defiance, strategotical posi- 
tion, ii. 268 
Mount Hope, fortified by Bnrgoyne, lit 101 
Mount Independence, evacuated, ill. 108 
Mount Yemon, named in honor of 

Admiral Vernon, L 21 

aniot disturbed, 1. 142 

ItUAtion of; i. 2S4 

assumes a military tone, i. 885 

in danger, IL 110 

saved from ravage, iv. 269 

revisited by Washington, Iv. 820 

MovAT, Lieut, destroys Falmonth, it 71 
MoYULK, Colonel, and Wilkinson, ill. 342 
MiTHLKXBEBO, Ocn., near Suffolk, Iv. 268 
encounters Oeneral Phillips, iv. 267 

MuLOBA-va^i^or, to embark, ii. 177 

MurderingTown, i 84 

MuRBAT, Brigadier, with Wolfe, I 268 
detached to operate against ship- 
ping above Quebec, 1. 272 
breaks the French centra, L 276 
attacks De Levi, L 279 
is repulsed, I. 279 
retreats into Quebec, i. 279 
desperate condition. L 279 
arrival of a Britlshlieet, L 279 
ordered to advance against Mont- 

reaL L 280 

ascends the river, L 280 

MiTRRAT, William Tans, minister to 

Frunce, v. 287 

Murray, Mrs., anecdote it 885 

MirsB, Msjor, teachea Washington 

the art of war, i. 09 

arrives in camp, i. 115 

ctaorged with oowardioe, i. 124 

obCouu grant nf land, (noteX L 887 



MiraoRATi, Colonel, oneamped, liL Sn 

takes post in Chew's House, UL 9tt 

Muskingum, L M 

Mutiny of American troopa. ir. S8 



Nash, Gen., killed at Oermaatown, UL €65 
National Bank, t. 79 

National Oaiette, edited by PhlUp 

FrencRU, t. 106 

Navigation Lews, L 299 

Nblsov, Oen. Tho&, opposes Aniold, ir. 90T 

called on fbr troopa, Jhr. SIT 

patriotism, iv. 829 

another proof; ly. 84S 

Nblboh, Mr., Seeretary, aneodote^ ir. 841 

Neutral ground, ir. 109 

Nbyix., Ghaneral, honse o^ asaailed, r. 199 

Newark sorprised by the British, iv. 6 

New Bedford ravaged by the British. UL 498 

New England resists tne projeet ot 

taxation, L 804 

continues the disuse of tea, L 888 

army, its situation, L 410 

New Hampshire sends rolnnteeii, L 4!01 

grants, L409 

New Haren taken by the British, UL 4«2 

New Jersey, opinion of the reyolatioii,IL 419 

prison ship, UL 29 

militia torn out with alacrity, UL T6 

troops, discontent of, UL 452 

Legislatnre of; satisfies the troops, UL 455 

invaded by Knyphansen, iv. M 

evacuated, iv. 65 

troops, mutiny oil |y. 208 

New London, expedition against, Ir. 81S 

taken by ▲mold, iy. 818 

New Orleans, r. 8 

Newport, situation oi; UL 419 

Newtown, batUe at. lU. 496 

New York resents the attempt against 

the independence of the jndMRry, L 802 
proceedings in regard to stamp act, L 810 
resists the mutiny act, L 814 

powers of Qorernor and Assembly 

suspended, 1. 814 

atthererolation, L446 

erentsln, U. 88 

in a panic at Lee'a ^proaeh, IL 183 

adverse tnflnenoes in, iL 156 

arrival of Sir Ueniy GUntan iL 157 

its efftots, IL 157 

letters descriptire oi; IL 192 

batteries at, (note,) IL Wi 

alarm of conspiracy, IL 2S8 

arrival of British troops, ti. 288 

further arrivala, IL 284 

popular joy at the dedaration of 

independence. iL 2U 

destruction of the statoe of Geoxse 

IIL, IL948 

arrival of more ships, U. 244 

panic of the people, U. 216 

convention at WMto PlalBt» IL 248 

arrival of Lord Howe, U. 249 
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•tatioii saent oomiiiittoa in Now 

York, II. 250 

military in^Morea, IL 856 

arriTiJ of a hundred sail. IL 281 

forces collectod In and aoont, 11. 283 

convention order oat levle#f 11. 286 

panic and dl£trea8« IL 295 

terror of the Inhabitant^ 11. S02 

Jiuestlon of its destmctlon, IL 819 

etters of British officers relative to, IL 819 
British ships come opposite, II. 821 

question or abandonment, U. 829 

left by Congress to the discretion 

of Washington, it. 88t 

aglUUons in, IL 882 

more ships move up the Soond, iL 832 
eyaenated by Pntnam, U. 885 

conflagration in, • IL 842 

ascribed to American incendiaries, iL842 
Committee of Safety, to Washing- 
ton on the defence of the High- 
Uuids, a 890 

In perturbation on acooont of 

French fleet, ill. 417 

bay frozen over, iv. 5 

scarcity of food and fhel. It. 5 

redaction of; meditated. It. 86 

to be attacked, ir. 276 

fiiilure of Intended attack on, iv. 279 

alarm in, Iv. 868 

preparations to ovaooate, iv. 891 

evacuated, iv. 406 

excitement concerning the French 

war. V. 171 

Nlscara, expedition asalnst, L 900 

rallying place for Indiana, Toriea, 

^bc, ill. 482 

Nichols, Colonel, at Bennington, ilL 166 

Nicholson, John, Indian interpreter, L 888 

N1CI1OL8ON, Commodore, reception 

of Washington at New York, Iv. 470 
Nicola, Colonel Lewia, extraordinary 

letter ot iv. 870 

NoAiLLKs, Viscount de, capitulation 

of Yorktown, iv. 851 

Non-imjDortAtion Associations, effect 

on British commerce, L 826 

Nooks Hill, attempt to fortify, L 179 

NoBTU, Lord, premier, 1. 827 

repeals duties except on tea, i. 827 

on the riirht of taxation, L 827 

bill fiivorlng the export of tea, 1. 846 

surrender of Corn wallis, iv. 866 

North Carolina to be Invaded, iv. 79 

the people and country, iv. 79 

North Church used for ftael, il. 77 

Norwalk devastated by the British, ilL 468 



OODRT, Capt Aaron, conceminir the 

exchange of Arnold for Andro, iv. 187 

OonxK, Colonel Matthias, project to 

capture Prince William Henry, Iv. 862 

O'HAHa, Qeneml, at the Yadkin, iv. 282 
flurrenders tha garrison of York- 
town, iv. 854 



Ohio Company, ibrmatfon of; L 48 

despatch Christopher Gist to ex- 
plore the Ohio, i. 49 
establish a trading company at 
Will's Creek, i. 55 
Ohio Tribes Incensed at the French, L 65 
Ohio, expedition to the, L 880 
Old South Charob, desecration o^ il. 77 
Oldham, Colonel, with St Clair, v. 98 
killed, V. 101 
OurzT, Mrs., and Wsshington, iv. 488 
Onondagas, settlement destroyed by 

the Americana, ilL 456 

Oriskany, battle ot ill. 108 

killed and wonnded, ilL 155 

Onin, Capt. Robert, hopes of sacoess, i. 142 

to Washington. 1.148 

OaoooD, Samael, in the treaannr 

board, v. 4 

Oswald, secretary to Arnold in the 

attack on Quebec, iL 148 

leads forlorn hope, 11. 149 

marches to Danoary , iiL 4T 

at Monmouth Court House, iiL 887 

Ons, James, against writs of aaalat- 

ance, L802 



P. 

FAiNn, Mr., L 411 

Paxm^ Thomas, IL 867 

on Washington's retreat aeroaa the 

Jerseys, IL 486 

moral onaUties of Washington. it 487 
to Wasnington on the key or the 

BasUile, v. 72 

Rights of Man reprinted, v. 91 

Falfkey, Colonel William, anbeti- 

tntes an original prayer, il. 114 

Palmkb, Edmund, a spy, ilL 181 

! Paris, treaty of peace signed at, iv. 8SS 

Paeis, Colonel, dispute with Her- 

I kimer, ill 159 

' killed by Red Jacket, ilL 155 

Pabkxb, Colonel, debate on JelTcr- 

son's report, v. 187 

Pakxkr, Daniel, oommlsaioner to 

New York, iv. 899 

Paxkxx, Commodore Hyde, expedi- 
tion afralnst Georgia, iiL 449 
Paxksb, Sir Peter, attacks BulUvan's 

Island, 11. 27i 

ia repulsed. fl. 27f 

bums the Actsson, IL 271 

Parliament taxes America, i. 806 

imposes fresh duties on American 

imports, L 818 

extends the mutinv act to America, L 81'- 
importuned by British merchants, 1. 82C 
passes the Boston Port Bill, 1. 841 

other acta to the Injury of Boston, I. 847 
Paxsohs, General, sent to PeekskilL, IiL 81 
at West Point, llL 862 

PATTBaaoN, Colonel, interview with 

Washington, IL 958 

Pattcxson, Brigadier General, moves 

from Savannah, Iv. 44 
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pAVLDcro, John, And AadM, Ir. Ill 

Paalus Ilook, BitiuiUon oi; ill. 478 

carried bv Major Lee, iiL 475 

rellnqaisbed by the BrlUah, It. 400 

PxABODT, Nathaniel, od onmmittee 

to confer with Washington, It. 88 

PsAUfi, Charles Wilson, portrait of 

Washington, (appendix,) i. 456 

Pc«k9kill, attack on, UL S9 

Pbllbw, Edward, Lord Exmouth on 

Lake Champlaln, U. 890 

Pexdlktok, JSdnmnd, delegate to the 

General Conisress, L 8S0 

seU out for Philadelphia, i. 868 

agai*ist Washington as commander- 
in-chiet 1 411 

Pennsylvania troops described, iL 19 

eharpshooting. iL 19 

described by Graydon, IL 367 

Loffislatare of, remonstnt* against 
the army going into winter>quar- 
ters, iiL809 

troops, their grievanees, It. 194 

revolt, It. 196 

march towards Philadelphia, It. 196 

at Princeton, It. 199 

British emissaries In eamp, It. 201 

accept propositions offered, It. 908 

mutiny oi; It. 898 

Coanoii o^ offer to Washington, It. 414 
insurrection in, t. 197 

quelled, v. 90S 

Penobscot, Bay of, British Ibrt at, iU. 47 1 
uxpcdition against, iiL 472 

Pkkot, Lord, advanoes to rtinibree 

Colonel Smith, I. 895 

continues the retreat, i. 896 

conduct of soldiers, L 896 

sharp skirmishing, L 896 

narrow escape, L 896 

ikilure of ammunition, L897 

to lead the attack against Dorches- 
ter Hekfats, IL 177 
on Lonff IslandL iL 295 
leaTes FlatUads in Clinton*B dlTi- 

sion, iL 299 

attacks the American lines, ii. 867 

to reinforce Howe, IL 878 

menaces Fort Washington, iL 877 

PsTxaa, Blcbard, •oeretery to Got- 

emor Morris, L 147 

in camp, L 167 

Bcoretary to hoard of war and ord- 
nance, iL909 

pEnxa, Jndge,rscelTe8 Washington, It. 468 

Petersbnig, raTaged by the British, It. 267 

Pbboukbt, CheTBlier de, i. 188 

Philadelphia daring the batUe of 

Brandywinc, iiL 194 

strength of the BrltUh, UL 896 

question of attack on, ill. 896 

firitish defences, UL 297 

British army described, UL 849 

number of BriUsh in, ilL 874 

preparations to oTacuate, UL 885 

evacuated by the British, UL 888 

PHiupan, Miss Muy, L 810 



PniLLxn, Gencnl, commands artil- 
lery, UL 87 
fortifies 8agar HIU, iiL 1» 
demurs to the expedition against 

Bennington, UL 161 

in the attack on Gates, UL 885 

covers Burgoyne^s retreat, UL 889 

visits Baroness de Btedesel, UL 848 

sails fh>m New York. It. 865 

arrives at Portsmouth, iv. 866 

marauds the country. It. 867 

regains Petersbazg, It. 269 

death of; It. 870 

Phipps* Farm, battery erected on, IL 109 
Phoenix ship of war sails np the 

Hudson, iL 949 

moTe up near Fort Montgomerr, IL 8ST 
and Boee tetreat, IL 889 

Piankeahas, king u( L 6t 

interTiew with the French ambas- 
sadors, L 88 
PxcBOH, M., to Wm. Vans Murray, v. 886 
PxoKBWs, Gencrsl, eroosea the Dan, It. 887 
aflUr with Pyle^s loyalists, iT.840 
joins Greene, It. 884 
at SnUw BpringiL It. 886 
PiCKBBXiro, Colonel Timothy, with 

the Essex mUttia, 1 89T 

quartermaster-general, It. 88 

seoretary of war, t. 211 

to Washington niging hit return, t. 898 
seoretary of state, t. 289 

reconunends Hamilton aa ncond 
In command, t. 27S 

PxxL, Lieutenant, charaotor of Rahl, iL 497 
account of treatmant of Heaslsn 
prisoners, IL 458 

PiBBOB, Leigh, anecdote of Wash- 
ington, It. 497 
PiooT, Cton., ascends Breed** HIU, L 488 
orders a retreat, L 488 
PiooTT, Genersl Sir Robert, com- 
mands at Rhode Island. ilL 419 
amount and disposition or Ibroe, UL 419 
Pilgrims, L 800 
PxKOKKBT, ColonaL commands Fort 

Moultrie, It. 28 

cannonades the British fleet. It. 49 

withdraws with part of the garri- 
son ftx»m Fort Moultrie, It. 49 
PnroKiTBT, Mr., conoemiag British 

aggressions, t. 191 

PnrcKMBT, Charles Gotesworth, min- 
ister to France, t. 949 
dismissed by the French Govern- 
ment, T. 968 
enTOT to France, t. 868 
appointed mj^or general, t. 279 
his acceptance, t. 281 
PiBCKiiBY, Thomas, wishes to be re- 
lieved, T. 949 
PiiTB, portrait of Washington, (ap- 
pendix.) L 457 
PineS Bridge, U. 878 
Piqna, Indian Town, L 68 
PixOAiBir, MjOor* mb^ ftirward to Ooo- 
oord, L889 
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e&t«m Lexington, L 899 

OAleiB the Aznericau yeomAnrj to 

disperse, 1. 892 

putu them to flight. L 898 

slain at Bunker s HIU, I 489 

Prrr, William, odminiatration, L *U\ 

PittsDar;;, embryo citj, L 831 

Plains of Abraham, L 2T0 

teken possession of b/ WoUis, L 275 

batUe, L 278 

▼ietory of the English, L 277 

PoHVKOT, Betli, nominated general 

officer, 1. 888 

•ppointed brigadier general, L 414 

*& ikvor of oecapjing Chnrleston 

heights, t. 422 

•Iiarpehooting, L 488 

attempts to rallj the troops, L 455 

Pontlao^s War, L 297 

PoimAC and Colonel Croghan, i. 882 

Poom, Oeneial, to attack Bur- 

goyne, iii. 287 

attaeks the enemy, iiL 287 

PoBTKapisLD, Colonel, eomnutnds 

Yirdnla troops, It. 84 

Joins Gates, Ir. 85 

mortally wonnded, iv. 87 

Portnits of Washington, (appendix), L 455 

Port Boyal Island, landing of Tarle- 

ton, iv. 28 

Pertsmonth, expedition against, iv. 261 
PosKY, Major, &t the storming of 

Stony Point, 111. 487 

Potomao river, 1. 298 

Powder, scarcity oi; ii 28 

PowKL, brigadier general, in the In- 
vasion from Canada, iii. 87 
Prayers in Washington's camp, L 116 
PE»c<yn, Colonel William, 1. 422 
to fortify Bunker's HUI, i. 424 
leave Cambridge, 1. 424 
eroeses the Neck, 1. 425 
ascends Bunker's Hill, 1. 425 
anxiety, L 426 
Inspires oonfldenee, 1. 427 
sends for reinforcements, L 429 
tenders the command to Warren, L 488 
encourages his men, L 484 
orders a retreat, 1. 457 
services at Bunker's HUL L 440 
at Tbrog'B Neck, ti. 857 
PuscoTT, QeneraL and Ethan Allon, 11. 64 
oonflnedinjail, IL 107 
commands British forces in Bhode 

Island, ilL 112 

exchanged for Lee, ilL 877 

I'^MTOK, Major, in command of Si 

Johns, Ii. 59 

DUinfbl resistance, ii. 88 

eopitolates, U. 86 

Pbsvost, General, ordered to attack 

Georgia, ill. 442 

Ukei SnnbutT, ill. 444 

arhTes at Savannah and takes 
command, iii. 444 

Pnsvoffr, Bishop^ iv. 475 

Pkidbaux, Brigadier General, to at- 
tack Fort Niagara, L 266 
VOL. V. — 18 



embarks at Oswego^ L 96S 

besieges Fort Niagara, 1. 266 

Iskllfed. 19M 

Pbdtob William Hbitbt, project to 
I capture, ir. 86i 

Princeton, British forces assembled 

at, U. 470 

action at, IL 478 

killed and wonnded, U. 479 

PxnroLX, Captain, oondnots British 

armament on Lake Champlain, iL 886 
engages Arnold, 11. 887 

draws off ibr the night, Ii. 883 

Prisoners, exchange o^ ilL 11 

Province Island, fortified by General 

Howe, llL 284 

PrLABxi, Count, avoloiitaer, ill. 188 

obtains a command. 111. 295 

infantnr masaaered by Fergoson, iii. 489 

PvSAZ, Hugh de, Bishop of DurhaiD, 

his wealth and retlnne, L 6 

prepares to Join the crusade, bnt is 
induced to remain, ' i. 9 

: PuTKAjf, Captain, daapatched to 
' CambridgL L4S9 

Putnam, Israel detached to recon- 
noitre, L 246 
at Boston, i. 876 
his history, L 876 
hears of the battle of Lexington, L 888 
in command of a regiment^ i. 401 
appointed iniO<^' genersl, L 414 
in coDunand of Connecticut troops, 1. 420 
in &vor of ocapylng Charlestown 

heights, L42a 

opinion of American soldiers, L 422 

loins Presoott, L 424 

advises fortifiring Breed's Hill, i 425 
asks for reinforcements, L 429 

arrives at the redoubt, i. 480 

words with Prescott, L 480 

orders a breastwork on Bankor*s 

Hill, L480 

suggests a novel nunpart, L 481 

raUies the reinforcements, L 485 

attempts to rally the troops, 1. 483 

a leading spirit at BankorVHlll, 1 440 
at Prospect HUI, U. 4 

his merits, IL 19 

complimented by Washington, iL 17 
commands the centre, 11. 18 

and his female prize, iL 68 

christens the captured mortar, iL 102 
takes possession of Cobble Hill, iL 107 
fortifies Lechmere Point, iL 107 

anecdote o^ iL 109 

treats his men to an exploit, iL 166 

ready to attack Boston, IL 176 

appointed to command in New 

York, ILlOl 

military rule, IL 191 

military devices, IL 279 

to Gates on the British force, iL 230 

In command of Long Island, IL 297 

crosses to Long Island, iL 297 

in fovor of abandoning New York, IL 829 
to be stationed in New York, iL 881 

retreat from Now Tork, iL 885 
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d«Mri1>«d bj Colonel Hnmpliraja, It. 885 
traditional uiecdote, ii. 885 

loss in the retirat, IL 9Sn 

ftt McOowAn*8 Pus, iL 83S 

commands troops in the JersoTi, IL 879 
takes oommand of PhiLwlelphia, it. 429 
ordered to Prinoeton, Hi. 6 

amoant of force, iil. 6 

strata^m to conceal bis weoknosB, ill. 
to command the Hudson, iii. 

on the alert, ill. 

to 8ir Henry Clinton on Edmond 

Palmer, iiL 

force at PeeksUll, ilL 

to Clinton, on the designs of the 

enomj, IiL 

to Clinton on the moToments of 

the enemj, iiL 

prepares tor an attack, iiL 

oatman«BnTTed bv Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, IIL 
to Washington on the moTements 

of the British, iiL 

desires to attack New Toik, iiL 

hls**hobbr-hoi8o" IiL 

goes to Conneettent on pxirate 

matters, iiL 

near West Point, Iil. 

at West Poin£ ilL 

commands at Danbnry, ill. 

at Smith's Clove, iiL 

seconds the resolutions of Knox, iv. 
PunCAH, Colonel BuAia, directs the 

works abont Kingsbridge, IL 

Ptls, Colonel, defeated by Lee and 

Pickens, iv. 



Qnaker Hill ocenpied bj the British, ilL 846 

Quebec, its situation, L 369 

capitulates, L 878 

alarm caused by Arnold, IL 121 

besieged bf Montgomery, IL 148 

the assault, IL 146 

arrival of relnforoementk IL 200 

blockade raised, ii. 801 

QuxHOT, Josiah, at town meetings, L 861 



Rarl, Colonel, attack on Chatter- 
ton's Hilt, iL 868 
attack on Fort Washington, IL 896 
drives in Colonel RawUnga, ii. 898 
ill command of Trenton, ii. 448 
described, iL448 
reconnoitres the banks of the Dela- 
ware, ii. 444 
warned of the attack, IL 450 
alarm at an outpost, IL 460 
relaxes his vigilance, iL 461 
bewildered by the attack, iL 464 
taah charge, iL 465 
wounded, iL 455 
taken priaoan; It 466 



his character, IL 4BI 

dying request, ^iL458 

death and burial, IL 455 

Bamskt, Colonel, at Monmouth Conrt 

House, ilL 897 

BjurDOLPn, Bdmnnd, nominated at- 
torney general, v. 25 
opinions and presence, v. 86 
opposed to a national bank, t. 80 
to Washington, uiglng a continuance 

of office, V. 18i 

concerning French prizes, v. 155 

succeeds Jeffsrson as secretary of 

state, T. 188 

Fanchet*s despatch, t. 881 

eorre^ondence with Washington, t. 22S 
resigns, v. 884 

hb vindication, v. SKT 

to Bushrod Washington, his eontri- 
Uon, V. 888 

Baitdolph, Peyton, beada a company 

of volunteers, L 880 

elected moderator, L 884, 851 

delesate to Qeneral Congress, i. 850 

presTdent of second Congress, L 408 

return to Virginia Assembly, L 409 

BAvnoLPB, of Tnckahoe, and his 

horse Shakespeare, L 8S6 

Rank of officers, L 183 

BjlPKLtb, Mrs., betraya the Amer- 
icans, !L 816 

Bawdow, Lord, itl. 886 

embarks ftvm New York, iv. 88 

at Camden, iv. 81 

concentrates his forces at Camden, iv. 86 
on the American yeotnanTT, Iv. 178 

affidr at Hobkirk's Hill, iv. 290 

evacuates Camden, Iv. 896 

entera Ninety-Six, Iv. 898 

purenes Qrant, iv. 293 

at Orangeburg, iv. 893 

departs for Europe, iv. 804 

BAWUMoa, Colonel, at Fort Washing- 
ton, 11. 805 
driven In by Bahl, iL 888 

Bawlimb bleeds Washington, v. 294 

Bed Hook, battery erected at, IL 898 

cannonaded, IL 808 

Red Jacket at Oriskany, IIL 155 

Bno, Colonel Joseph, ordered to as- 
sist Prescott, L 489 
repulses General Howe, 1. 454 
maintains his position, L 458 
Washittgton^e secretary, IL 14 
remonstrance of Arienas, IL 14 
on oearctty of powder, IL 84 
on reserve of ammunition, iL 60 
departo for Philadelphia, IL 73 
meets Lientenant Brown, IL 858 
recognition of Washington's rank, IL 858 
dodines to receive the letter, IL 858 
on sectional jealousies, 11.966 
on the policy of remaining In New 

York, IL 888 

relative to Clinton^a aniT»l at New 

York, VL 8» 

on the British, IL 899 

on Patnam'a b^plnati^ IL 897 
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tohlswlft, iL81» 

on the awkwftrd position of tbo 

army, It 821 

ooneernlng deeertiom, it 828 

to his wife, AQxleUes, ii. 882 

reports a skirmish. iL 889 

insolence nf Britisn troops, ii. 840 

to his wife, from Harlem Heiirhts, iL 858 
opposed to holding Fort Wasninjr- 

ton, 11.898 

to Lee, disparaglnff to Washington, iL 405 
despatched to Bnrlington, iL 408 

rebuke from Washington, ii. 410 

reooneiliation. (note,) iL 417 

on Washington's return to Prince- 
ton, iL 425 
stationed at Bristol, ii. 440 
marches to Bordentown, il. 464 
to Washington from Trenton, iL 466 
sends in punnit of Donop, iL 467 
sorprlses a British picket, IL 471 
seonrs the oonntry, ii. 484 
appeal to Washington, iiL 78 
to Gates, oomparing exploits, iiL 297 
to Wharton, relatiye to attack on 

Philadelphia, iii. 299 

narrow escape ot, 111. 808 

on keeping the field, UL 806 

reply to Johnstone, UL 888 

drafts proclamation for Arnold, It. *1 1 
to Greene, on Arnold's conduct, It. 18 
president of the exeonUve oooncil 

ofPennsylTania, iv. 18 

increaaed powers, iv. 41 

revolt of tne PennsjJ vanla Hoe, i v. 200 

arrives at Princeton, iv. 201 

proposltionsto the troops, iv. 201 

Beign of Terror, commencement <tf, v. 18S 

Bkpabti, Captain, L 78, 80 

Bepublleana, party formed, v. 82 

Eevolntion commenced, L 401 

triaUofthe, iv. 2 

BsTinai. lientenant, IiL 215 

Bhode Island, sends volnnteera, i. 401 

troops, their fine condition, IL 7 

Massachusetts and Gonnectiont fit 

ont armed vessels, IL 70 

(proper,) situation o^ IiL 419 

plan of attack, iiL 419 

siege abandoned, IiL 425 

retreat flrom, ili. 426 

evacuated by the British, iiL 479 

BxcBABDSOK, CoIonel,Jolns Wadiing' 

ton at New York, IL 828 

BxcnMOND in Arnold's posnession, Iv. 206 

KnDisxL, Baron, in Canada, ii. 224 

in the invasion from Canada, ilL 87 

Attacks St Clair's re«r>gnard, ilL 108 

demurs to the expedition against • 

Bennington, IiL 161 

In the attack on Gates, iii. 285 

covers Burgoyne's retreat, iiL 889 

BiXDKSKL, Baroness de, with Bnr- 

goyne's army, ill. 907 

account of movement, ili. 207 

dines in camp, iiL 840 

during the battle, UL 240 

desoribea burial of GeneaU FiiMr, UL 842 



oxpoeed to the horron of war, UL 84§ 

■careitv of water, UL 249 

reeeptfon by Schuyler, UL 254 

Rifle dress, origin oi; L 256 

RiKKB, Lieutenant, iL 94 

BoBXBTSON, miniatnie of Washing* 

ton, (appendix,) L466 

BoBBBTBON, General, eonminnlcates 

with (General Howe, IL 178 

BoBBBTSOH, Lieutenant General, on 

commission oonoeminff Andx^, iv. 189 
to Washington on Anar6, Iv. 140 

BoBiKsov, Col. Beverly, and Wash- 
ington, L210 
in the attack against J$ort Mont- 
gomery, ilL 226 
connection with ATnold''8 treason, iv. 108 
attempted interview, iv. 106 
to Wssbington, interceding Jbr 

AndrA, iv. 124 

accompanies commission, Iv. 188 

Bobhtsok, Speaker, thanks Washing- 
ton on behalf of the colony, L 288 
objects to Patrick Henry's resoln- 
tion^ L806 
BooHA-MBBAtn Count dc, expected, iv. 85 
arrives at Newport, iv. 69 
past history, iv. 69 
toYergennesonthestateofaflUrSiiv. 70 
his troops, iv. 71 
informs Washington ot ships to be 

sent to the Chesapeake, iv. 257 

amngos plan of campaign with 

Washington, iv. 260 

interview with Washington, iv. 275 

arrival with troops. iv. 277 

at Dobb's Ferry, iv. 280 

reconnoitres, iv. 282 

awkward predicament, ' iv. 288 

breaks up his camp, iv. 810 

▼isiU West Point with Washing- 
ton, iv 811 
pecuniary assistance, iv. 815 
accompanies WaslUngton, iv. 820 
addresses the Gatinais grenadiers, iv. 845 
at WiillamsburB. iv. 858 
at Yerplanck's Point, iv. 872 
retrospect ot, v. 175 
BoOHxrouoAULD, Lianconrt, and Louis 

XVL, T. 86 

Bockaway Bridge, Washington at, iv. 62 
Rocky Moont attacked by Sumner, Iv. 88 
RoDNBT, to advance against the Brit- 
ish, UL 180 
BoQBBS, CoL Robert, the renegade, IL 846 
at Mamaroneck, IL 864 
RomLLT, Sir Thomas, on Arnold's 

conduct, (note,) iv. 148 

Rose, ship of war, sails np the Hud- 
son, iL946 
moves up near Fort Montgomery, ii. 257 
and Phonix retreat, IL 288 
Ross, Mi^or, capitulaUon of York- 
town, iv. 808 
RuoxLXT, O>lonel, taken by Colonci 

Washington. iv. 188 

Rusn, Dr. Benjamin, at Marcer^s 
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BuiiELii Ll«at«i»iit Colonel, takes 

eoDimaad of Fort Mlfllln, UL 888 

BuTLSDOS, Edward, member of the 

board of war and ordnance, ii. 800 

on committee to confer with Lord 

Howe, 11. 825 

dothed with dictatorial powers, iv. 87 

endeavors to rouse the militia, Iv. 46 

to Wuabington imploring aid for 

Booth Carolina, iy. 180 

BoTLsnas, John, judge of supreme 

court, T. 86 



Saoktiixi, Lord Qeorga, and Oenersl 

Loe, L 879 

Sag Harbor, expedition against, ill. 62 
Baltokst4LIh Commodore, oonroys 

expedition against Penobscot, ill. 478 
Saratoga occupied by Burgoyne, UL 845 
BAsazNT, Colonel, esUmate of 8t 

Claires loss, v. 101 

Bauitokks, Admiral, L 878 

Savage Mountain, L 164 

Savannah besieged by D^Estalng and 

Uncoln. 111.481 

besiegers repnlaed, ill. 468 

killed and wounded. UL 488 

SoAMMBt, Colonel Alexander, mis- 

take/ »• 81* 

vigilant guard over Andr6, iv. 188 

capture and death, iv. 889 

BoABOoTADi accompanies the half- 
king, L 106 
arrives In camp, L 118 
at Braddock's camp. L 153 
Uken by the French, L 166 
his release, L 167 
son killed by mUUke, . i. 171 
remains true to the English, 1. 199 
accounts for Braddook^s defeat, . L 199 
opinion of British soldiers. L 199 
BcBUTLEB, PhiUp, appointed mi^or 

general, L 414 

sets out from Philadelphia, L 448 

his origin and education, L 448 

in the old French war, L 448 

in the expedition against Tloonde- 

roga, L44S 

delegate to Congress, L 448 

sympathy with Washington, L 418 

reooUections with Loo, L 444 

letters from, IL 88 

ordered to Tieonderoga, IL 89 

arrives at Tlconderoga, iL 89 

to Washington, picture of a fron- 
tier post, iL 40 
complaints to Washington, iL 41 
to Washington, IL 48 
to Washington on invssion of Can- 
ada, iL 48 
Npairs to Albany, U. 44 
K9 Washington recommending the 

employment of savages, IL 47 

to Washington on the axpediUon 
to Quebec, U. 47 



rstama to Tleonderon, IL 48 

UlnesB, iL 48 

arrives at the Isle anx Noix, iL 48 

Bends Allen and Brown to rMoanol • 

tre, IL 64 

sUrmish befbre SL John's, IL 65 

informatfonofthefi>rt. iL 55 

return to the Isle aux Nolx, IL 56 

arrival of reinforcements, IL 55 

Erepares to Invest SL Johnis, U. 56 
Incss, iL 56 

return to Tioonderoga, iL 56 

meets Colonel Warner, IL 57 

on Allen*s imprudence, iL 68 

to Washington on his annoyanees, iL 68 
to Washington on the Canada ex- 
pedition, IL 88 
to Congress on the oonduot of 

troops, IL 98 

indignation, U. 88 

high-minded rebuke, iL 94 

intontf on to retf re, iL 96 

to Congress, iL 96 

to Wsshingtnn, U. 87 

annoyance from nwitlonal pN!|ii- 

dice, iL 9T 

to Washington oa tho dlsaatenin 

Canada, iL 158 

urges reinforoements for Canada, iL 154 
besieges and esptaies Blr John 

Johnson, IL 165 

conduct applauded by Congress, IL 165 
prc^Jndice sgainst, iL 808 

demands a court of Inqnlir, U. 804 

question ofcommandwltn Gates, iL860 
to Wsshington oonoemingthe com- 
mand, iL860 
arrives at Crown Point, iL 861 
at Tioonderoga, U. 868 
returns to Albany, iL 868 
question of command settled, iL 868 
on the security of the Northern 

department, iii. 96 

direction of affiOra, ilL 81 

asks a court of inquiry, UL 88 

tenders his resignation, UL 88 

resignation not accepted, UL 88 

to Congress on its resolve, UL 88 

misanaerstandings with Congress, UL 85 
reprimanded by Congress, UL 87 

in Philadelphia, UL 88 

takes his seat In Congress, UL 88 

services at Philadelphia, UL 88 

on the point of resigning, UL 54 

report of committee of inqniry, UL 55 
memorial to Congress, UL 54 

reinstated in his command, UL 60 

reception at Albany, UL 00 

on fortifying Mount Independ- 
ence, UL 61 
enibrces cleanliness, UL 61 
at Tlconderoga, fiL 68 
hsstens to Fort Oeorm, iU. 89 
to Congress on the invasion from 

Canada, UL 89 

to Washington, with St Clair*s 

letter, UL Ot 

bopefiiiUtt*i% UL 85 
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to Genenl Heildmer, ilL 95 

to WoshlDfrton on the oyaeoation 

ofTlconduro)^ ill. 96 

throws np works on Moses Greeks ilL 114 
to* Washins^ton on the enemye 

movements, IIL 117 

slanders against, ill. 123 

desires a scrutlnT-, ill. 1 25 

Buromoncd to Congress, Hi. 125 

cause of prejudice against, (note,) ilL 123 
retires to Fort Miller, liL 141 

takes post at Stillwater, lii. 145 

Appeals for reinforcements, ill. 153 

recalled to attend court of inqoirj, ill. 159 
sends relief to Oansevoort, iil. 159 

moves from Stillwater, ill 160 

to Duane on the appointment of 

Gates, iil. 161 

to Lincoln on Stark's rictoiy, liL 169 
to Stark on his victory, iii. 169 

moans augmenting, llL 174 

returns to Albany, lit. 208 

promotes the success of the cam- 
paign. Hi. 203 
benevolent conduct, ilL 255 
on committee to confer with Wash- 
ington, iv. 86 
to Arnold on Washington's dispo- 
sition, tv. 41 
BcuuTLSB, Mrs., anocdote, L 444 
BooTT, CiU)tMln, woanded at Sulli- 
van's Island, IL 276 
BcoTT, General Charles, expedition 

against Indiana, y. 94 

Beat of Government, t. 63 

BectionaJ Jealousies, Washington to 

Schuyler, 11. 265 

John Adams on, IL 271 

Washington's general order upon, IL 288 

Washington relative to, ill. 26 

BxviRit, Colonel, In the battle of 

King's Mountain, Ir. 175 

BBTMonB, Colonel Thomas, com- 
mands Connecticut light-horse, IL 268 
to Washington, fur a dlschargo of 

trooiui, IL 269 

to Guv. Trumbull, explanatory, iL 270 
Bhank, Captain, skirmish with 

McPhcrson, iv. 290 

SnABPK, Governor, L 182 

ftirnishes wa^uns, L 141 

BHA&rLESs, portrait of Washington, 

(appondtx.) L 458 

BuAW, Captain, society of the Cin- 
cinnati, iv. 892 
BuAW, MiOor, to his &ther, llL 263 
Washington and the army, iv. 883 
Bim, Colonel, IL 266 
Bhklbukxe, Mi^or, and detoohment 

captured, U. 818 

BuKLBT, Colonel, In the battle of 

King's Mountain, ir. 175 

Shenandoah, Valley of^ L 86 

ravasred by Indians, L 218 

Bbekois Instigatce outrages on the 

colonists, 1. 199 

•t Kittanning, L 221 



Shepakd, CoKmel, woanded, U. 864 
Bhsbmak, Roger, member of the 

board of war and ordnanoci IL 209 

Introduces Gates to Congress, llL 62 

at Washington's Inauguration, Iv. 475 

BoiVGis, chief of the Delawares, L 70 

blockades Fort Pitt, L 293 

Bbippen, Edward, Iv. 12 

Suippior, Miss Margaret iv. 12 

SuiRLBT, Governor of Maasaehuaetts, L 145 

BntKLET, William, to Gov. Morris, L 161 

BiUBLET, General, expedition against 

Niagara, 1. 200 
referred to on a point of rank, L 207 
plan of campaign, L 209 
recalled to England, L 209 
Short Hills, Washington posted at, iv. 09 
SnBBYX, Colonel, retreating, ilL 895 
intheflghtatSpringfiel(( iv. 68 
SuiTLDUAM, Admiral, 1. 173 
Shurtee's Creek, L 65 
BiLLiMAX, Gen., ronses the ooontry, liL 47 
joined by Arnold and Wooster, llL 43 
SiLVBB IIbxu In Braddock's camp, i. 158 
SiMCOB, Col., accompanies Arnold, Iv. 192 
dovastates Westham, ir. 207 
deceives Steuben, iv. 289 
ravages, Iv. 290 
skirmish with BuUcr, Iv. 291 
SiBBUiL, Captain de, slain. It. 843 
Bkenb, Colonel, Joins Bargoyne, liL 140 
suggests an expedition to Ben- 
nington, liL 149 
to accompany the expedition, ilL 161 
BsEREBBOROuon, Brrlvol of flotilU 

fh)m Tlconderoga, ilL 106 
Skinners, iv. 109 
Slavery, Washington ooneondng, t. 298 
Shall WOOD, Colonel, IL 206 
equipment of his battalion, IL 267 
reinforces Washington, 11. 286 
bravery of his macaronis, IL 806 
wounded, iL 870 
to co-operate with Bodney,! ilL 181 
his new militia, llL 201 
stationed on the Catawba, iv. 184 
Smith, Joshua Hett, delivers Ar- 
nold's letter to CoL Boblnson, iv. 104 
takes Andri ashore, iv. 105 
accompanies Andr^ ir. 107 
parts with Andr6, iv. 109 
sent a prisoner to West Point, Iv. 128 
acquitted, Iv. 146 
Sxitii, Lieut CoL, commands expe- 
dition against Concord, L 891 
sets out on his march, L 892 
people rising, L 892 
sends for reinforcemeots, L 892 
sends M^jor Pltcalm forward, I. 893 
arrives at Lexington, L 898 
enters Concord, L 884 
retreats on Boston, 1. 884 
hazBssed by the Americans, L 895 
reinforced by Lord Percy, L 885 
Smith, Lieut. CoL SomneL commands 

FortMUBln, lU 270 

receives thanks of Congress, ill 275 

on the defencu of FortMUBin. Ul 286 
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dlmbliMl, ii . 9» 

voted a evord by Gonffreas, liL 287 

fiittTH, Lieatenont, killed while 

bearing flj^c, liL 268 

Smith, WUUam, the hlstotlan, on 

Gage, i. 858 

Smith, Chief Jastioe, William, on 

oommiseion ooncernlng Anar6, It. 189 

Smith, WlUlain B., oommlaBloner to 

New York, It. 899 

Soldier's clalma, f. 830 

B'ljuated, (note,) L 887 

S^nth Carulina, invasion of, ili. 483 

condition and population, Iv. 23 

Byniptomsofrevolt, Iv. 81 

l«>wer part described, iv. 82 

Spain and the Mississippi, ▼. 5 

Bpxcut, Bri^iei^O«nora], in eoin> 

mand of Burgoyne's oamn, ilL 236 

Bpewcke, Joscnh, appointed briga- 
dier general, 1. 414 
offended on a qnoetlon of rank, 11. 12 
at Uoxbary, IL 18 
at Hnrlein, 11. 883 

Sficbb, Migor, at Brandywlne, ilL ld9 

Sputswood. Colonel Alexander, 

forms Washington's gnard, HL 44 

Springfield, N. J., American troops 

at, iv. 69 

fight at, Iv. 68 

barncdbv the British, iv. 6fi 

SUmp Act projected, L 803 

its piissage, 1. 804 

first opposition to, 1. 804 

preparations to enforce it, L 809 

popular agitation, L 810 

repealed, L 818 

Stamiblavs, King, makea Ganoral 

Leo his ald'dc-camp, 1. 879 

friendship for General Lee, 1. 8$0 

Staxwix, Colonel, L 234 

Btabk, John, carries the alarm. i. 893 

arrives with troops from New 

Haven, L 420 

to reinforce Prescott, 1. 429 

arrives at Bunker's Hill, L 482 

anecdote. i. 482 

repulses General Howe, i. 434 

iralutoins bis position, 1. 433 

leads the advance guard, IL 452 

at Bennington, ili. 138 

appeal to his patriotism, ilL 158 

at Bennington, ill. 163 

serves on his own responsibility, iil. 168 
insubordination, ill. 164 

Bailies out an'l meets the enemy, 111. 164 
attacks Bauin, iil. 1C6 

defeats Banm, ili. 167 

to I^fovctte, ill. 834 

forage in Westchester eonnhr, Iv. 167 

Staten Ishmd, British throwing up 

work.1, • II. 240 

treachery of the people, 11. 240 

9r. Claib. Colonel, detached to 

Throe Rivers, 11. 221 

takes command of Tieonderon, ilL 60 
announces the appearanee w Uie 
enemy, UL 80 



to Schuyler on Bnrgovne^s fbroe, lit 9t 

on desperate state of Tioonderoga, ill. 99 

his garrison. 111. 94 

evacuates Tieonderoga, ILL 96 

calls a council of war, ilL 108 
evacuates Tieonderoga and Mount 

Independence, iiL 106 

his retreat, ilL 104 

attacked by General Fraser, fil. 103 

reaches Fort Edward, ilL 110 

summoned to Congress, HL 125 

Insinuations against, iv. 159 
in the camp of the PeuvylTsaU 

mutineers, iv. 199 

sent to reinforce Greene, iv. 858 

receives Woshln^n, fv. 469 

at Washington's inauguration, iv. 475 

commands' Indian expedition, v. 84 

cautioned by Washington, t. 84 

his army, v. 94 

character and equipment, t. 95 

on his march, t. 95 

desertions, v. 96 

his encampment, v. 97 

surprised by Indiana, t. 98 

conduct in the battle, v. 99 

flight of, T. 100 

reach Fort Jefferson, v. 100 

arrives at Fort Washington, v. 100 

asks for a court of Inquiry, t. 110 

resigns his commission, ▼. Ill 
ezcnl[>ated by House of Bepresent- 

ativca, v. 119 
St. Claib, BU John, precedes Brad' 

dock, L 189 
to Governor Morris, L 189 
engages waggons and horses, i. 141 
his wrath at Fort Cumberland, i. 147 
in the advance to Fort Dnqnesne, L 174 
orders Washington to Williams- 
burg. L 896 
Stbxlk, Mrs. EUxabeth, and General 

Greene, Iv. 98i 
STsrHiEKa,Col Adam, Joins Wsshlngton,L 95 

promoted by Wsshlngton, i. 114 

with Washington, L 198 

at Princeton, IL 418 

at the battle of Germantown, UL S44 

dismisse(L UL 800 
Stsblino, Colonel, lands at Fort 

Washington, • IL 89T 

at Princeton, IL 418 

mortally wounded, Iv. 57 

STBuniv, Baron, arrival in camp, iU. 855 

his historv, ilL 855 
to Washington, on his dedre to 

serve America, iiL 858 

proceeds to Congress, iiL 858 

appointed inspector general, ilL 857 

< disciplines the army, IiL 858 

I anecdotes oC HL 859 

character and habits, iiL 856 

! effect of his discipline, UL 887 

t to preside over court of inquiry, iv. 157 

I commands in YlrglnUi, iv. 205 

I opposes Arnold, Iv. 907 

at York, iv.fiSS 

! obUgcd to withdraw, iv. 967 
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deceived by Simcoe, !▼. 289 

opens aeoond iwrallol befiyre York- 
town, It. 845 
flociety of the CInoinnatI, iv. 892 
at Washington's inaugnratloii, Iv. 47{^ 

Btkvemb, General. Joins QateSi iv. 85 

at the cooncil or war, iv. 87 

at the battle of Camden, iv. 87 

takes charge of Morgan^s prison- 
era, iv. 227 
at Guilford Court House, Iv. 245 
orders a retreat, iv. 246 

Btxwast, Captain, assists Braddoek, L 180 
accompanies Braddock, L 182 

Btbwabt, Colonel, at Monmoatb 

Court noose. Hi. 897 

accompanies Wayne, iv. 197 

Stswabt, Colonel, at Gailford Coart 

Uouae, Iv. 247 

Bticknby, Colonel, at Bennington, ill 166 

Btihlino, Lord, In command at New 

York, 11. 191 

report on the condition of the High- 
lands, II. 217 
moves ajralnst General Grant, 11. 801 
holds him In chock, ii. 802 
attacks Cornwallis, 11. 805 
Burrcodors himself; It. 807 
exchanged, 11. 844 
resolves to entrap Rogers, 11. 864 
to crcNW at Kln^rs Ferry, IL 879 
crosses the Hudson, IL 881 
falls back on Trenton, 11. 426 
at Matonchln Church, ill. 78 
driven in by Cornwallis, ill. 79 
in favor of attacking Philadelphia, 111. 296 
correspondence with Wilkinson on 

the Conway letter, HI. 887 

appeases the honor of Wilkinson, lit 848 
at Monmouth Court House, lU. 89S 

encamps at the New Bridge, 111. 475 

unsuccessful descent on StAten 

Island, Iv. 6 

retreats to Elizabethtown, Iv. 6 

Bt John^ Canada, expedition agaluBt, 1. 407 
surprised by Arnold, I. 407 

General Scnnvlerappearsbefore it, 11. 55 
• Invested by Montgomery, ii. 59 

its resistance, Ii. 59 

capitulates, IL 86 

Bt tiohn's Island, landing of Sir Henry 

Clinton, iv. 26 

St. Leokb, ColoncL to make a diver- 
sion, ilL 87 
invests Fort Sehuyler, iii. 149 
summons it to surrender, iii. 150 
tries to intimidate the garrison, ill. 153 
makes regular approaches, Hi. 157 
presses the siege, liL 111 
obliged to decamp. 111. 173 

Bt. Luc commands Indians, ill 141 

reputation. 111. 162 

Bt. Lucia, expedition aealnst, iiL 442 

Btobo, Captain, left as hostage, 1. 128 

letter from Fort Duquesne, 1. 129 

imprisoned in Quebec, L 135 

his escjipc, L 185 

obtains grant of land, (note), 1. 887 



Stockwxll, Ltoutenant guides OoL 

Willett, ilLlCT 

Btoddabt, Capt, and Wllkloson, lit 840 

Btonington cannonaded, IL 67 

Stony Point, landing of the BritUh, Ul. S25 
being fortified. Hi. 459 

taken by the British, Hi. 460 

position o£ Hi. 465 

garrison oL 111. 465 

plan of attack, 111.465 

stormed by the Americana, ilL 46T 

killed and wounded, UL 468 

conduct of the Americans, UL 468 

evacuated and destroyed by the 

Americans, UL 470 

fortified and garrisoned by the 
BritUh, UL 470 

St. Pibrrk, Chevalier Legardourde, 

reception of Washington, L 7T 

gives Washington his reply to Oor. 

Dinwiddle. L 80 

his reply to Governor Dinwiddle, L 90 
commands Canadians and Indiana, L 201 
slain, 1. 208 

Striitgkx, Doctor, dismissed. HL 85 

St. SniON, MarqulA,landswitntroopa,iv. 810 
embarks his troops, iv. 858 

Stvabt, CoL, Joins Lord Bawdon, Iv. 298 
encamps on the Connreo, iv. 804 

moves to Eutaw Springs, iv. 884 

battle of Eutaw Springs, iv. 885 

decampa, iv. 880 

retreatb to Monek's Comer, Iv. 840 

Stuabt, Doctor, to Washington on 

sectional interests, T. 50 

to Washington on ceremonials, t. 64 

Stvast, Gilbert, portrait of Wash- 
ington, (appendix,) L 456 

Sugar IIIU commands Tlconderoga, Hi. 102 
fortified by the British, UL 108 

Sugar House. HL SS 

Sulgrave, ** Washington's Manor," 

described, L IS 

SuLLiTAV, General, nnder Mi^or Gen- 
eral Lee, IL 18 
sent to Portsmouth, IL 72 
despatehed to Now York, U. 191 
despatohed to Canada, U. 195 
takes command, IL 220 
to Washington, hopefhl, iL 221 
mistakes the enemy's force, IL 228 
to Washington on Thompson's ex- 
pedition, IL 224 
retreats, ii. 226 
Joined by Arnold, 11. 226 
embarks for Crown Point, IL 227 
requests leave of absence, IL 262 
tenders his resignation, IL 265 
in temporary command, IL 29S 
reconnoitres, IL 803 
retreat^ IL 808 
taken prisoner, 11. 804 
at Vealtown, H. 481 
hastens to Join Washington, IL 485 
Joins Washington, iL 440 
ordered to advance and charge, iL 451 
attacks Tienton, IL 458 
at Morristown, UL 4 
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l>ehi]id the Sonrland Hins, Ul. T6 

to adyance to the UlghlaDds, ill. 81 

Joins Washington, UL 182 

attempt to sarpriae the enemr, ilL 189 
EtBrandTwlne. ilt 191 

at the battle of CkrmantowD, UL 364 
describes Washington at Qermaa- 

town, UL 266 

to attack Bhode Island, UL 41 8 

XttOTOs from ProYldence, UL 4S0 

ocenples abandoned works, UL 4S0 

before Newport. UL 421 

at Honeyman's HUl, UL 422 

protest against D*£staing's pro- 

oeedlDg to Boston, UL 424 

general order on the departnxe of 

the French fleet, UL 424 

retreats to Batt's UiU, UL 426 

oommands expedition against the 

Indtons, UL 456 

battle at Newtown, lU. 456 

lays the Indian conntiy waste, Ui 456 
thanked by Congress, UL 4fi6 

retires fh>m the service, UL 4A7 

Hamilton's talent for finance, iy. 208 
BnlUvan's Island furtifled, IL 272 

batUe of; IL 274 

bravery of troopSi IL 270 

British aoconnt, iL 275 

deficiency of powder, iL 276 

enemy repulsed, IL 276 

loss of the Americans, iL 277 

8171IXBR, Oen., at£ataw Bprings, iy. 885 
gives way, iv. 887 

BUMTKB, Thomas, character and ser- 

yiees, Iy. 81 

chosen leader, iy. 82 

attacks the British at Bocky 

Mount, Iy. 68 

snccessfol attack on Hanging 

Bock, It. 88 

sends to Gates for reinforcements, iv. 86 
reduces redoubt on the Wateree, iv. 89 
surprised by Tarleton, iv. 91 

again in the field, ' iv. 181 

menaces the British poets, iv. 182 

fight at BhMk Stock HiU, iv. 182 

detached to scour the oonntiy, iv. 299 
pursues Colonel Coates, iv. 801 

attack on Colonel Ooatea, iv. 808 

rejoins Qreene, iv. 804 

BunnBELAHB, Major, commands at 

Paulus Hook, ill. 474 

BmoHDa Colonel, joins Stark, tiL 165 



Talbot. Gaplain, at Fort MiflUn, f». 286 
wounded, UL 287 

TALurrBAjrn and the American en- 
voys. T. 270 
amicable overtnrei^ ▼. 986 

tALLM ADon, M^or, and Andr6, iv. 114 
escorts Andre to the Boblaaon 

House, iv. 128 

fraeinated bj AndrA, Iv. 129 

eonTenation with Andrib iv. 129 



r(UctsAndT«*sf!ite, 
Colon«d Webbk 
Andr6, 
account of AndT4*sesecotioii, * 
suoceseAil ezpl<^t, 
TANACBABiseoKji Scneca ohle^ 
acrampanles Washington to the 

French post, 
letter to Washington, 



prepares for battle, 

opinion of white men*! warfive, 

his death, 

Taklxtoh, Llentenant Colonel Ba- 

nastre, on the expedition to Sonth 

Carolina, Iv. 

description of; ir. 

obtains horses for his dngoona^ iv. 

joins General Patterson, iv. 

surprises General Huger*s eamp^ ir. 

surprlsee Americans at Laneaa*s 



tr.tn 

iy.l88 

iv. 145 

It. 167 

LflO 

L 78 
LliM 
i. 110 
L125 
L12ft 



fit 

25 
26 
44 
48 



Ferry, 

pursues Colonel Bufbrd, 

butchery at Waxhaw, 

his excuse, 

pursues Sumter, 

sorprises Sumter, 

in quest of Marion, 

fight at Black Stock HIU, 

sent In quest of Morgan, 

at Pacolet, 

battle of the Cowpeas, 

detached to BeattWsFord, 

surprise at Tarrant's Tavern, 

recruiting expedition, 

recalled to Hillsborou^ 

akirmlsh with Lee, 

in Virginia, 

skinnUh with the French, 
Tarrant^s Tavern, miUda sorpriaed by 

Tarleton, 
Tabu, Colonel, ordered to FlshkUl, 
Tatb, Captain, under Morgan, 
Taxation of American colonies, 
Tbk Bbobok, General, 

arrives on the field, 
Tbbnant, M., inspector, 
Tbbkay, Chevalier de, to 
French fleet, 

arrives at Newport, 
TnATXB, commands Fort MUBln, 

evacuates the Fort, 
Thicketty Bun, Braddoek encamps at 
Thomas, John, appoUited brigadier 
general, 

commands the rig^t wing^ 

fortifies Boxbory Jf eok, 

oifonded on a qneatloB of xBiik;, 

at Boxbury, 

sets out fbr Dorchester neif^ts, 

ruinlbroed, 

commands in Oanada, 

promotion, 

noad-quarters at Albany, 

arrives at Quebec, 

aends a fire^lp, 



iv. 
iv. 
iv. 
iv. 
iv. 
iv. 



prepares to retreat, 
at Point r • ' 



b Deschambault, 



51 
SB 
54 

90 
91 
ir. ISl 
iv.l^ 
iv. 216 
iv. 21T 
iv. 220 
iv.829 
iv.231 
iv.289 
iv. 240 
iv.944 
lv.288 
iv.881 

iv.SSl 
iL85I 
Iv. 189 
L 801 
1U.176 
UL289 
IU.85T 

iv. 85 

iv. 69 

UL266 

UL287 

at, L 170 

L414 
L421 
U. t 
U. IS 
U. 18 
U.178 
U.176 
iL189 
U.189 
iL189 
U.190 
ILSOO 
iL900 
U.90i 



retreata to the mouth cf ttit Senl. ii. SM 
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illnoMMiddeAth, a£90 

Tnoxpoov, Brig. Gen., despatched to 

Canadflk H. 195 
at the mouth of the Sorcl, if. 220 
preparing to retreat, it. 281 
captured at Three Bivers, il. 225 
Thoxi'SO^, Col., at Balliyan's bland, ii. 278 
repulsea Sir Henir Clinton, iL 276 
recelree thanks of Congrees, ii. 277 
fhrce Mile Bun, akirmiah at, iii. 802 
Throe's Neck, position of; 11. 856 
landing of the British, ii. 856 
Tfeonden^a, to he redaoed, 1. 241 
dismantled, i. 268 
expedition agidnst, i. 402 
surprised by Ethan Allen, L 405 
strength of garrison, IL 40 
preparations for defence, iL 885 
threatened, ill. 77 
approach of Bargoyne, ill. 90 
thickening alarms, ill. 92 
enemy adrandng, liL 98 
evacuated, iii. 96 
Burgoyne fortifies Meant Hope, ilL 101 
Invested, iii. 101 
commanded by Sugar Hill, Hi. 102 
evacuated, lit 108 
effects of evacuation, ill. 110 
surprised by Colonel Brown, ill. 216 
evacuated by the British. ilL 256 
TxLonMXK, Colonel Tench, on Gen- 
eral Lee, ii. 861 
rival generalship, ii. 874 
enemy at Dobb's Ferry, ii. 876 
to B. B. Livingston, relative to 

Greene, iL 400 
Washington's aide-de-camp, lit 4 
Washington's festive gayety, iv. 4S8 
death o( iv. 444 
Txi.LT, M. de, detached to the Chesa- 
peake, iv. 253 
fliilure of the enterprise, iv. 269 
TowivsKRD, Brigadier, in the expedi- 
tion to Quebec L 263 
sent against Montcalm, L 275 
in command, L 277 
advances to meet De Bougainville, i. 277 
and General Lee, L 879 
Travelling in 1756, 1.207 
Treasury, secretary of the, importance 

of the post, T. 24 
rncAT, Capt, kiUed at Fort Mifflin, ilL 285 
Treaty with France, ilL 868 
ratiBed by Congress, iiL 870 
relolcingB in the United States, UL 870 
with England (Jay's), v. 218 
debated in the Senate, t. 214 
ratified, v. 215 
public outcry against, ▼. 216 
Washington concerning, v. 218 
Tbxkt, Captain William, sent to ex- 
postulate with the French, L OT 
retorns home unsucoeesftil, L 67 
deroatched to the fh>nUer, L 91 
his behavior, i. 100 
Trenton, in command of CoL Bahl, il 449 
projected attack on, IL 446 
aknn at an outpost, it 460 
VOL. v.— 18* 
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262 


V. 


45 
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45 


IL 
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IL 


10 


IL 


20 



march of American troopa, 

picket driven In, 

the attack, 

surrender of the Hessians, 

number of prisoners, 

TniPLrr, Captain, under Morgan, 

Tbovp, M^Jor, 

Tb(7]Ian, Captain, with General 8t 
Clair, 

Txvmbull, Colonel John, portraits 
of Washington CA.ppendix), 
aide-de-camp to Washington, 
his duties, 

selects site for a fort, 
arrives from Europe, 
message from Lafayette to Wash- 
ington, 

TscMBULi., Jonathan, patriotiND, 
to Washington, 

askaproteotion for New London, 
to Washington, on desertion of 

Connecticut troops, IL 101 

aids Genera] Lee, IL 18T 

concerning Schuyler and Gates, II. 265 
patriotism o( UL 122 

Tbumbitll, Joseph, appointed com- 
missary general, IL IS 
to Gates concerning Schuyler, iL 264 
to Gates concerning Lee, IL 854 
accusing Schuyler, UL 84 
resigns, UL 128 

Tbtok, Governor, absent in England, i. 449 
in New York harbor, i. 4S0 

reception in New York, L 451 

letter concerning, U. 192 

in New York bay, iL 194 

conspiracy in New York, IL 229 

offers bounty to recruits, IL 280 

on colonial loyalty (note) IL 285 

conducts an expedition against 

Danbury, UL 4T 

lands at C^anepo HDl, ilL 47 

destroys Danbniy, UL 48 

commences the retreat, UL 49 

intrenched at Bidgefield, UL 50 

reaches Canepo HilU lU. 51 

sends Lord North's hills to Wash- 
ington, UL 868 
commands expedition against Con* 

nectieut, iU. 468 

lands near New Haven, UL 463 

takes New Haven, UL 462 

destroys Fairfield, UL 468 

devastates Norwaik, UL 468 

TvprBB, Colonel, attacks the Bcse 

and Phosnix, iL 288 

bravery of the Americans, IL 288 

Tnrtie Bay cannonaded, iL 888 

Tuttlb, Bev. Joseph F., anecdotes, 

(note) !▼. d 



United (>>Ionies, 



V. 



V. 



Valley Forge, march to, ^ !9! 

disposition of the army. 111. 807 
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eondl tlon of the troop«, ill. 849 

dcseribod hv British blstorlao, til. 849 
Ainonnt of American troops, lii. 874 

VA.sf Braam, Jftcob, W»8hlngton*8 

fencing mastorf L S9 

accompanlAS Washli^toa ai inter' 

preter, L 68 

made cq)tain, L 95 

reoommended by Waahington for 

promotlOD. 1. 114 

treats with the French, 1. 122 

left OS hostage, i. 123 

accused of treachery, 1. 124 

Imprisoned in Quebec, 1. 185 

escape and recaptore, 1. 185 

sent to Kngland, i. 185 

obtains grant of land, 1. 887 

to Washington, relating his his- 
tory, iv. 416 
Van Co&TLAJrDT, Pierre, to General 

Lee, il. 189 

J»atriotle zeal, ii. 250 

kmily (note), ii. 253 

Joins Schuyler, ilL 174 

Van Rkmsbelabs, General, drlTes 

back the maraaders, iv. 167 

Vajc Schaick, Colonel, ili. 95 

expedition against the Onondagas, ill. 456 

Yak Wakt, Isaac, and Andre, It. Ill 

and the death of Andrd, ir. 146 

Ta&iok, Colonel, in correspondence 

with Bohttyler, ilL 208 

fears Burcoyne will decampj liL 209 

to Schaylor, om Burgoyneis rar- 

render, ill. 261 

Tarkum, General. lii. 81 

reinforces Washington, iii. 269 

at Red Bank, ilL 285 

on the destitution of the troops, liL 803 

meets Washington, iv. 457 

Vauoijan, General, to move np tbe 

Hudson, ilL S80 

expedition np the Hudson, iii. 460 

Venango, L 74 

Vksobnnss, Count de. prediction oon- 
oeming the American colonies, 1. 281 
on the battle of Germantown, UL 268 
solicits the liberation of Capt As- 
gill. It. 866 

Vermont admitted into the Union, ▼. 88 
Terphmck's Point, landing of the Brit- 
ish, lit 824 
fort erected on, UL 459 
Yilliers, Captain de, sallies from Fort 

Duqoesne, 1. 119 

his account of the afikir at Great 
Meadows, L 127 

ViKOKMT, Earl St., in the expedition 

against Qnebee, L 269 

VioMBMiL, General, the Baron de, em- 
barked. It. 260 
to storm a redoubt, !▼. 845 
carries the redoubt^ iv. 847 
Virginia divided into military dis- 
tricts, 1. 6S 
House of Bargeases convened, L 102 
tote thanks to Washington and his 
<>fflce», L 187 



grant £80,000 for the pnbUe aer- 

vlce, LMB 

recruits, their appearance and disd- 

pllne, i. 156 

troops, effective mode of fighting, L 178 
Legislature, reform the milida 

liws. t ««6 

Assembly, vote measnres of reliel^ 1. 217 
troops, gallant conduct, L 961 

arlstocratlcal days, L 285 

style of living, L 286 

love of horses, 1. 2S6 

estate, a little empire, L 28T 

Legislature, their proceedings, i. 829 

sympathy with the patriots of New 

England, L 821 

address to the king, 1. 8S8 

dissolved by Lord Botetonrt, i. 828 

adjourn to a private house, L 824 

Peyton Randolph moderator, L ]S4 

pledge themselves not to nae or im- 
port taxed British goods, t 824 
public discontents, L 828 
Board of Commissioners, L 890 
renewed public irritation. L S89 
Legislature, call the Earl of Dnn- 

more to acconnt, L 840 

prorogued by the goremor, L 840 

convened, L 840 

corresponding committee, L 850 

aristocracy, L 848 

Legislature in session, L 848 

splendid opening, 1. 848 

indignation at the Boston port bill, L849 
protest against obnoxious acts of 

Parliament, L 849 

appoint a day of ftsting and prayer, 1. 819 
dl^lved, i. 849 

adjourn to the Raleigh tavern, 1. 849 

resolutions, i. 850 

recommend a General Congress, i. 850 
meeting called, L 8S4 

military preparations, I. 884 

second convention at Richmond, I. 8SS 
In combustion. i. 899 

troops described, iL 19 

sharpshootlng, it 19 

General Assembly oi;oondnet to- 
ward Gates, iv. 168 
defenceless state, Iv. 209 
Assembly, reception of Washing- 
ton, lv.494 
appropriation to Washington, iv. 42T 
Vak Decuow, Mi^or, and CoL Bahl, tL 448 
mortally wounded, 11. 456 



Wadwoiith, Colonel, resigns, Iv. S 

W AiKwooD, Mr., intercepts a treason- 
able letter, IL 88 
Waloott, Col., referee for exchange 

of prisoners, lit 14 

W ALBRCRSBS join General Howe, it 885 
WALE^ Judge, on the bombardment 

of Boston, IL 78 

Walkul Capt, Intenwets for Bten* 

ben, UL868 
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Walkva, ThMiMMi iiid 0«Mffm. Fret- I 

cott, (note,) II. lOT 

Wallacel Captain, piratloal reputi- 

tlon, IL 67; 

hara88e8 Bhode Island, If. 125 > 

before Xew York, IL 240 I 

Wallack, Sir James, to go np the 

Uudiwn. ill. 88C 

Wali*olb, Horace, opinion of Waeh- 

loglon,. 1.128 

anooilotesofBraddock, L 138 

satirical remark on Braddook*9 d»> 

Jav, i 1T8 

on (iranvlllo, L 804 

on Lord Botctonrt, L 821 

and Horatio Gates, i. 285 

on Burgoyno's plays, 11. 4 

conoerniM General Qage, It 74 

on Lord Howe, U. 167 

'Wali>olr. Sir Bobort, on American 

taxaiiun. i. 801 

Wando, works thrown np. It. 46 

Wabd, Artcmas, nominated general i 

officer, i 888 

commands American camp, L 402 

his services, L 4t>2 , 

sustained in Congress, 1. 412 ' 

appointed midor general, 1. 414 ! 

elected second In command^ L 414 i 

head-onartcrs at Cambridge, 1. 420 

disposition of troops, L 421 

doubts the expcdioncy of occupy- I 

Ine Charlcstown Heights, 1. 422 

reinforces Prescott, 1. 429 

commands right wing, II. 17 

enters Boston, U. 188 

Ward, Henry, transmits treasonable 

letter to General Greene, IL 63 

Wabner, 8eth, Ethan Allen's Lien- 

tenant, L 408 

in the ozpedltlon against Ttoonde- 

roga, L404 

snrpri^>es Crown Point, 1. 406 

repairs to Congress. 11. 86 

repairs to New York Convantioil, IL 86 
elected Lieutenant Colonel, IL 42 

arrives at camp, IL 56 

detnched to intercept relief^ IL 69 

attacks General Carleton, 11. 85 

in St. Clair> retreat, IIL 108 

at Manchester, liL 155 

Joins Stark. UL 164 

arrives at the scene of actlonj UL 168 

Warbkx, Dr. Joseph, mombsr of 

Committee of Safety, L 891 

gives the alarm, i. 891 

arrives from Boston L 896 

doubts the expediency of oempy* 

Inir Ctmrlestown Heights, L 423 

arrives at the heights, L 482 

noble conduct, L 488 

dt'clinos the command, L 488 

death, L 487 

W[>ublie loss, L 489 

ASUixOTOX, modUIcattons of the 
name, L 11 

Wasuivoton, Angnstina, fltth«r of 

Q«orge,l>om, L 16 



murles Jono Batter, and oftorwivds 

MaryBoU, L 16 
his death, L 21 
Wasuinotoit, George, genealogy oi; L 1 
birth of, i. 16 
the honse of his boyhood, L 18 
his early edacatlon, 1. 19 
his martial spirit, L 90 
school exercises, L 28 
physical strength, L 2S 
nis code of morals and maanen, L 96 
inflnence of soldier's tales, L 96 
obtains a midshipman's warrant, L 27 
rellnqalshed on his mother's remon- 
strance and returns to school, L 
sidles and exercises, L 
school-boy passion, L 
attempts at poetry, L 
appearance and character at six* 



letters to friends, L 

engaged as surveyor, L 

expedition beyond the Blue BMge, L 
lUb In the wilderness, L 

completes his sarreys and retains 

home, L 

appointed pablic sorreyiMr. L 

appointed adjutant general, L 

prepares himself Ibrlils new duties, L 
accompanies Lawrence to the West 

Indies, L 

arrives at Barbadoee, L 

witnesses a dramatic performance 

for the first time, L 

attacked with smaU-pox, L 

recovery, i. 

returns to Virginia, 1. 

appointed executor of his brother 

LAwrenee's will, L 

chosen to negotiate with the In- 
dians, 
bis Instmetlons, 
deports on his mission, 
arrives at Wills' Cruek, 
meets Mr. Olst, whom he engages, 
his description of the coantry, 
invitee 8hingi^ chief of the Del*- 

wares to the council at Logstown, L 
arrives at Logstown, L 

Interview with the half-ktnff, 
meets the Indians In oouncO, 
first learion in Indian diplomacy, 
sets oat for the French post, 
arrives at Venango, 
meets Capteln Jonoaire, 
at sapper with Joneaire, 
sots oat firom Venango, 
reaches the French fort, 
his reception, 
oommunlcation with the French 

officers, 1. 

t ikes observations of the fort, deou, L 
prepares to return, L 

receives the reply of the Cheraller 

de St Pierre to Got. Dinwiddle, t 
reaches Venanso, L 

tets out from Venango homeward, i. 
soTore cold, travel on foot» L 



19 
90 
28 
2S 
96 
96 
27 

98 
88 

28 
98 

89 
89 
84 
85 

8T 

89 
40 
69 
69 



79 

70 
70 
71 
79 
78 
74 
74 
76 
TT 
7T 
78 

78 
79 
81 

81 
89 
88 

8i 
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•rrlTM at Mnrdeiing Town, L 84 
engagos an Indian galda to Blianno- 

pins Town, 1 85 

tTMchaiy of tho gaido, i 86 
eroeaos the Allegbacj BiTer,im« 

mtnent peril, L 87 

anlyeaatFnzier'ft, L 83 
appeaaes the anger of Qaeen All* 

qalppa, L 88 

reaches WiUlamabnTg, 1. 89 
hie oottdaet throngh tne expedition, i. 69 

made lieutenant oolonel, L 94 

on recrnitlng service, L 94 
sets on£ wttfi two eompanles to the 

fork of the Ohio, L 95 

tollAil march to WUla* Creek, L 96 

callsaooandlofwar, I. 9S 

writes to Goremor Dinwiddle, L 99 

at Little Meadows, 1. 101 

arriyes at the Yooghiogeny Blrer, L 109 
remonstxmtes against the Insnffldent 

pay, L 109 
his motires of action, i. 108 
explores the river in a eanesL L 106 
letter Arom the half-kin^, 1. 104 
ramors of advancing French, L 104 
takes a position at the Great Mea- 
dows, L 105 
Interview with the half-klng. 1. 106 
surprises the Frendi, 1. 106 
letters to Qovernor Dinwiddle, 1. 109 
expects to be attacked, L 110 
his miUtary excitement, 1 1 11 
whisUing of buUots, 1. Ill 
to Croghan for supplies, 1 118 
to Qovernor Dinwiddle In behalf 

of Van Braam, L 114 
to Governor Dinwiddle In reference 

to Captain Maokay^s oomjDany, L 114 

delivers presents to the IniUans, L 116 
receives the name of Connotauca* 

rius, L 116 
to Governor Dinwiddle about 

French prisoners. 1. 117 
to Governor Dinwiddle oonoemlng 

Capt Mackay, L 118 
resumes his march to Bedstone 

Creek, 1. 118 

retreats, 1. 119 

reaches Great Meadows, L 119 

strengthens Fort Necessity, 1. 120 

deserted by the Indians, 1 120 

attacked by French and Indiana, L 121 

capitulates to the French, L 129 

destroys military stores, L 128 

returns to Williamsburg, 1. 124 

receives a vote of thanks, L 124 
to William Falrlkz aboat Croghan 

and Montour, L 125 

rejoins his regiment, i. 128 
l^om Governor Dinwiddle ordering 

an advance to Wills' Creek, L 180 

his objections to the prajject, L 180 

leaves the service, L 182 
is urged by CK>veraor Bharpe tc 

continue, L 182 

his reply, L 189 

Visits Us mother, i. 186 



takes up his abode at Mooat Tor- 

non, L m 
his excitement at the military ptep- 

aratlons under Braddoek, L 141 

desires to Join ss a volunteer, L 149 

is Invited to Join Braddock*8 stal^ L 148 

accepts the appointment, L 14S 

resists the appeals ot his mother, L 144 
arrives at Braddock's head-quar* 

ters, , L 144 

his reception, L 144 

his predictions, L 147 

horses disabled, 1 154 

sent for the military eheat, 1. 166 
notions of fhigallty outraged by 

officers of Braddoek"* ei^Mdition, L 161 

counsels Braddoek, L 161 

personal example, L 166 
Lis disappointment with their 

movemeata, L 167 

illness, L 167 
rests at the great eroaalBgi of tha 

Youghiogeny, L 168 

lh>m Captain Morris, L ITS 

i^oins Braddoek, L 172 

cordial reception, L ITS 
delighted with the aKMaraaea of 

tbe army, 1 175 

In UtUe, 1. 179 

danger and preservation, i. 179 
sent to Colonel Dunbar's camp 

for aid, L 1S2 
returns with supplies, L 182 
reads the Ameral service over Brad- 
doek, L18S 
reaehes Fort Cumberland, L 184 
to his mother and brother, i. 185 
at Mount Vernon, 1 190 
to Augustine, L 190 
prepares for the public safety, i. 191 
nis wilUngnesB to serve his eooA- 

try. L 191 

declines to solicit the eommaiid, L 192 

to his mother, L 199 

appointed oommander-in-ehle( L 196 
popularity among trials and re- 

rerses, L 198 
Axes his head-ooaitan at Win- 
chester, L 194 
panic at Winchester, L 195 
his dlfficnlttes, L 196 
*" Insolence of the peopl^" L 196 
Increased alarms, L 197 
Indierotts result, 1. 197 
appreciation of Indian aid, L 199 
disciplines his troops, L 905 
questions of precedanoe, L 206 
sets out for Boston, L 907 
his equipment, L 207 
arlstocratlcal order for dothea, L 207 
the Journey, L 208 
Interview with QoTonor Sblriey, L 909 
disappointment In not being put 

upon the regular eatabUahnieat, L 209 

return to New York, I 916 

meets Miss Mary PhiUpse, L 916 

admiration of her, L911 

return to Vlxglnia, L Sll 
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npftin to Wineheator, L tl9 

tn&abiUnts in dismay, L 914 

ftppealed to for protactioo, L 215 

to Oorernor Dlnwlddio, L 216 

ftttackod by the press, i. 216 

his Indignation, L 216 

opposes the plan of defsnce deyised 

by Governor Dinwtddie, L 217 

plan proposed, 1. 218 

reeommondations with respect to 

military laws, L 219 

■nperintends the measnros taken for 

frontier security, 1. 224 

toar of inspection, L 220 

the irregnfars, 1. 226 

cross parposes with Ooveraor Din- 

wlddte, L 226 

to Mr. Bpealcer Bobinson, L 228 

asks permission to visit Philadel- 
phia, i. 282 
to Lord London in Tlndlcation of 

his oondact. I. 288 

his reception by Lord London, 1. 2)^ 

sUtioned at Winchester, L 287 

misnnderstandins: with Dinwiddle, i. 238 
appeal to Dinwiddle, i. 283 

illness, i. 289 

retires to Monnt Vernon, L 289 

state of health, L 210 

to Colonel Stanwix, i. 240 

improved health, 1 240 

resames command of Fort London, L 240 
satisfaction at the decision to rednoe 

Fort Duqaesne, i. 242 

to Colonel Stanwix, L 242 

to Major Ilalket, L 248 

orders out the militia, 1. 252 

sets off for Williamsburff, L 252 

meets Mrs. Martha Cnstls, 1. 2M 

is smitten, L 253 

courtship, i. 258 

ensagement, L 254 

military oonferenoe, t 2M 

arrives at Winchester, 1. 254 

ordered to Fort Cumberland, L 254 

altera the military dress, 1. 254 

annoyed by Indians, L 266 

efficiency of Indian sooats, L 256 

disoonntenances a project of CoL 

Bouquet, L 256 

proposed as representatlTe to the 

House of BnrgcBsea, I 256 

elected and chaired, L 256 

hears of Amherst^s snooesa, L 256 

to Colonel Bouquet, L 267 

remonstrates as^dnst opening a new 

road, 1. 257 

ordered to Baystown, L 258 

to Governor Fauquier. L 261 

given command of a divisioa, L 261 

arrives before Fort Dnqnesne, L 262 

oeenpiea the ruins of Fort Da- 

qnesne. L 268 

reagns his commission, L 964 

marries Mrs. Cnstls, L 264 

•t the ** White House" L282 

tikea his seat in the House of Bm» 

L989 



flnteflbrt, L9S2 
intrusted with the ears of the prop- 
erty of Mr. Custis's chUdren, i. 888 
intimates a desire to yisit England, L 2S8 
h^>piness in retirement, L 288 
vestryman, L 2&' 
deportment in Choroh, L 2&5 
his fortune, i. 286 
horses, L 2M 
doffs, i287 
riding equipments, (note,) L 287 
management of his estate, L 288 
business habits, 1. 283 
the repntetion of his bnmd, 1. 289 
domestic habits, L 289 
treatment of negroes, i. 289 
anecdote, i. 2*^0 
hii new plough, L 290 
jbx-hunting; i. 290 
hunting dinners, . L 291 
hunting memoranda, (note,) L 291 
Ashing and shooting, L 292 
defiant oystermon, L 292 
duck shooting, L 292 
chastises a poacher, L 292 
aquatic recreations, L 298 
visits to Annapolis, L 298 
amosements, L 294 
dancing, i. 294 
domestic life, L 294 
project to drain Dismal Bwamp^ L 295 
In the House of Burgesses, i. 805 
Stamp Act discussed, 1 806 
to Francis Dandrldgo on the Stamp 

Act, L807 

management of his estate, L 809 

conduct towards his wife's son, L 803 

letten to London agents, L 808 

on the Stamp Act, L 818 

liih at Mount Vernon, L 817 

to Goa Mason on non-importation, L 818 
introduces resolutions or non-use 

and importation, L 824 

on Botetourt, L 829 

expedition to the Ohio, L 880 

arrives at Fort Pitt, 1. 8S1 

meete Colonel Croghan, i. 882 

interview with Indian ehieih, L 838 

emborlcs on the Ohio, i. 888 

voyage down the river, L 834 

lands at Mingotown 1. 884 

arrives at Captoroa Creek L 884 

visits Klashnta, a Seneca sachem L 886 
encamps at the month of the Great 

Kanawha, L 886 
visited by an old indhem, L*886 
escape at Braddock's defeat, 1. 886 
return home. L 88T 
to Colonel Muse, L 888 
attends the Assembly. L 840 
friendly relations with Lord Don- 
more, i.84C 
affliction at the death of Ifiss Gnstis, L 841 
gnardlanshipof JohnPaikeCostla, 1.841 
opposed to premature marriage, L 84S 
accompanies John P. Onstis to 

New York, 1. 84S 

to President Ooopw, L 8tt 
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to Jonathan Boaeber on premature 

trarel, (note,) L848 
to Benedict Calvert on premature 

marriage, (note,) L 844 

Intimacy with Lord Dnnmore, i. 850 

attends meeting at WilliAmsboig, i 851 

presides at a polltloal meeting, i 854 
chairman of committee on rasoln* 

tiona, L 854 
io Bryan Fatrfkz on a petition to 

the Throne, t 855 

reports patriotio resolntlona, L 855 

delegate to General ConTentlon, L 857 

to FaiTtkx, 1. 857 

on non-importation, L 853 
presents resolationa to the eouTen- 

tion, L 858 

enthnsiasm, L 859 

delegate to the General Congreai^ L 8S9 

to Bryan Fair&x, L 859 

sets out for Philadelphia, L 868 
during prayer in the General Con* 

gross, L8M 
to Captain Maekeusie on independ- 

enoe, L 871 

returns to Monnt Vernon, i. 873 

reriews military companies, 1. 884 

Tlsit of Lee and Gates, 1. 885 

fox-hunting, i. 888 

attends oonrentlon at Blehmond. L 888 
one of a oommittee to prepare for 

war, i 888 
offers to command a company, L 838 
concerning the retreat from Con- 
cord, 1. 897 
hears of the aflUr at Lexington, L 899 
to Georse William Falrfkz, i. 400 
hopes or a reconciliation, L 408 
chairman of committees on mili- 

tanr ai&irs, U 410 

urged as commander-in-chief; L 410 

modestT, L 412 

opposed, L 419 

elected commander-in-chief^ L 418 

nocoptance, L 418 

to his wife, 1. 415 

to hU brother, L 416 

receives his commission, L 416 

htau ideal of % commander, L 417 

sots out f^om Philadelphia, 1. 449 

harmony with Schuyler, 1 448 
news of the battie of Bunker's Hill, i. 445 
dettTralnes to Intrust Bchnyier 

with the command of New York, L 449 

atNewarlc, L449 
reply to President Iivlng8ton*s 

addre8^ L 400 

Instructions to General Schnyler, L 451 

leares New York, L 458 

at the American camp, L 459 

effect of peiBonal appearaaoe, L 468 

to Governor Trumbull, L 454 

portraits of, (Appendix,) L 455 

takes eommana of the army, 11. 1 

visits the American posts, it. 2 

at Prospect HllL II. 4 j 

reconnoitres the British posts, IL 5 

pinion of AmerioMi troops, IL 7 



H. 9 

IL 11 

iL 18 

:L » 

iL 18 

ii. 17 

li. 17 

IL 17 

IL 19 

ii. M 

IL M 

iL n 



t o the President of Gaognm. IL 

requests a supply of money. B. 

advises hunting shirts for the iL 

troops, 
apology for Massachusetts troops^ 
head-quarters, (note,) 
stvle of living in camp, 
IHendship for Joseph Reed, 
summons council of war, 
improves the deftnoes, 
compliments Gen. Putnam, 
distribution of the army, 
respect for religion, 
declines to detach troops, 
reply to Gen. Assembly or Mbssl 
reply to Gov. of Conn, 
distresses Boston, lu 

scarcity of powder, IL 

to Gov. Cooke, IL 

anival of supplies, IL 

poverty in smmnnition, IL 

oorrespondence with Gen. Gsge on 

the treatment ofprlsoners, iL 

confines British oflloen in jail, iL 
revokes the order, IL 

to Schuyler recommending patiencclL 41 
reception of Indians, iL 45 

to Schuyler, IL 46 

to Schuyler recommending the at- 
tack of Quebec, IL 48 
endeavois to bring on an engage- 
ment, IL 4f 
on the relactanee of the British to 

engage, iL 60 

apprehension of a winter's eampaign,iL 
summons a council, 
to President of CongresSi 
detaches troops fbr the expedition 

against Canada, IL 

to Arnold on the conduct of the ex- 
pedition, IL 
to Arnold concerning Lord Ghat* 

ham's son, 
opinion of <>en. Wooster, 
concern at Bchnyler'a illness, 
to Schuvler concerning Arnold, 
solicitude for Arnold, 
on Allen's impradenoe, 
to Bchnyier about Anu^d, 
treasonable letter, 
orders the equipment of vessels, 
on the destruction of Falmouth, 



IL 51 
iL 61 



uMHwurvD of retalistlon. 

to Gov. Tmmbnll on the aeixore of 

Torlea, iL 

orders Gen. SoIUvan to seise public 

enemies, IL 

want of artillery and ordnance 

stores. iL 

to the Prs& of Congress on the re- 

enllstment of troops, IL 

to the same on the want of pubUo 

spirit, 
to Reed, 

confidence in Arnold, 
to Schuyler on Arnold and the 

quest of Canada, 
to Sohnylor on his resigning^ 



iL 


64 


IL 


67 


a 


67 


IL 


67 


IL 


57 


IL 


<8 


IL 


64 


iL 


6S 


iL 


70 


IL 


71 


IL 


n 



Tf 



U. 81 
IL 81 
IL 89 



98 
96 
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fammons a oomiell to pfOTM« Ibr 

defence of the linos, IL 100 

to Got. TrambuU on the desertion 

of Connecticat troope, 11. 101 

arrival of captared manitions, it. 103 
orders resturatlon of pillage, U. 108 

to Oen. Uovre on the treatment of 

Ethan Allen, IL 104 

to CongreM eoneerning Allen, U. 105 
to LotT Allen, 11.106 

preparea to bombard Beaton, 11. 107 

corroepondenoe with Lund Waah- 

Ington, 11. 110 

aaka Mrs. Washington to join him 

at camp, 11.111 

to Lund Washington on his aflklrs, U. Ill 
directiona oonoemlng Mount Ver- 
non, U. lis 
to Reed on Inrltations to dinner, IL 1 18 
attentions to General Conrt, 11. 118 
relieved firom his perplexity, IL 114 
reUffious dnties, IL 114 

SueUs a brawl, IL 116 

Arnold ooneeming captnre of 
Qnebec, IL 128 

on Lord Dunmore, IL 124 

to Gov. Cooke on Lee*Bprocoadlng8 

In Rhode Island, IL 127 

appeals to the soldiers* patriotism, IL 127 
cneering news fk-om Canada, IL 129 

strength of the armv, iL 129 

to Reed on the crltioftl state of the 

army, 11. 180 

anxious vigils, to Reed, IL 180 

to Reed concerning atteck onBoston, IL 181 
fh>m Knox, IL 182 

apprehensions for the safety of N.T.,!!. 134 
authorizes Leo to carry out his plans,lL 187 
despatches from Bchnyler, IL 141 

to Schuyler on the death of Mont- 
gomery, IL 154 
solicitude about New York, IL 156 
to Lee rehitlve to Tories, IL 159 
to Lee on Capt. Parker's passivity, IL 160 
anxiety to attack Boston, IL 164 
to Reed, confldentia], IL 166 
to Reed In fiivor of attacking Bo8toa,lL 167 
proposes an attack in oonndl, IL 16S 
arrival of Knox, IL 163 
aotive measures, il. 169 
public gloom, iL 160 

nof operations, IL 170 

fles Dorchester Heights, IL 174 

effect on the enemy of the fortUlca* 

tlon of Dorchester Heights, IL 175 

address to his troops, IL 176 

soramnnication fh>m the ** select 

men ^ of Boston, iL 178 

enters Boston, IL IBS 

on Howe's retreat, IL 188 

throws up works on Fort Hill, IL 184 
national applause, IL 184 

rtoeivcs a vote of thanks— gold 
medal oommemoratlve of the 
evacnation of Boston, iL 185 

on the destination of the British, IL 186 
u> IjOO on his appointment to com- 
mand the Southern Department, IL 188 



on the charaetor of Lee, IL 18f 

sends detachments to iMew IToik, IL 19t 
arrives at New York, iL 194 

to the committee of safety, ' ' iL 194 

occupations, IL 194 

to Congress on the defence of Can- 
ada and New York, a 195 
secret designs of the enemy, iL 196 
to Schuyler on affairs in Canada, IL 20i 
to Schuyler on charges against, IL 204 
sends Gates to Congress, 11. 206 
summoned before Congress, IL 206 
seneral orders, iL 207 
instructions to Pntnsm, IL 207 
leaves New York, IL 208 
guest of Hancock, iL 208 
conferences with Congress, iL 208 
conferences with George Clinton, iL 209 
aflkirs in Canada, iL 215 
to Schuyler conoeming Indiana, IL 216 
to Augustine— bloody prospects, IL 216 
reconnoitres Kingsbridge, iL 218 
reply to SalUvan, IL 229 
to Congress on Sullivan, iL 229 
consptraey in New York, iL 281 
arrival of^rltish troops, ii. 283 
general orders, IL 288 
calls upon the troops to prepare for 

a momentous oonfliet, iL 286 

concerning Amboy and Staten 

Island, IL S40 

Joy at the declaration of Independ- 
ence, iL24S 
canses It to be read at the head of 

each brigade, IL 24S 

censures the destruction of the 

statue of George IIL iL 248 

to Clinton on the safety of the 

Highlands, IL 246 

advices precautions against the 

To^ie^ a 250 

British recognition of his rank, IL 252 
receives Col. Patterson, IL 258 

declines the letter to George Wash- 
ington, Esq., 1L264 
conduct applauded, iL 254 
sectional jealousies, IL 265 
on Connecticut light-horse, iL 268 
to Gov. Trumbull on the Gonneeti- 

out troops, IL 269 

concerning Connecticut light-horse, a 269 
to Schuyler on Sir Peter Parker's 

repulse, iL 277 

general order conoeming Sir Peter 

Parker's repulse, iL 878 

general order relative to sectional 

Jealousies, a 288 

to the army on the observaaee ot 

the Sabbath and blasphemy, 11. 285 
to Mercer for reinforcements, IL 286 

general orders on the approach of 

the struggle, (note,) ii. 287 

preparations for the conflict, a 287 

paternal cares, IL 2S8 

plans of defence, iL 292 

landing of the British on Long 

Island. iL 994 

sends roinforoemeats to Brooklyn, a 294 
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azfaortatloii to th« troop*, 1L SM 

eonceniingthebarnin|of KewYorkfli. 295 
allies the romoYal of the helploas, it 296 
croaaes to Brooklyn, It. 296 

Instructious to Putnam, IL 297 

relnforoes Long Island, IL 898 

visits Brooklyn, 11. 298 

returns to New York, 11. 899 

at Brooklyn, 11. 808 

American left turned, IL 808 

prepares to retreot, li. 818 

plan of retreat, 11. 818 

and Gen. MlfBin^s premature retreat,iL 815 
sueoessftil retreat, 11. 816 

to Prea. of Congress on distressed 

situation of the army, 11. 818 

question of destroying Now York, 11. 819 
remoTes the sick and wounded, 11. 821 
ooncerning dtssertiona, 11. 822 

to Pres. of Congress on the inten- 
tions of the enemy, 11. 828 
defensive polloy, 11. 829 
question of abandoning New York, ii. 829 
plan adopted, 11. 881 
prepares for evaouation, ii. 832 
bagsaffe removed to King^s Bridge 11. 882 
Bntuh crossing the river, ii. 882 
rage at the cowardice of the troops, ii. 883 
perilous situation, IL 885 
nead-qnartors, 11. 888 
fortifies the approaches to his camp, iL 888 
on the conduct of his troops, 11. 888 
interview with HamUton, 11. 889 
euccessfhl skirmish, . IL 840 
general orders, reference to Knowl- 

ton, IL 841 

on the reorganization of the army, IL 848 
exchange of prisoners, IL 844 

uncertainty of the enemy^a inten- 
tions, IL 846 
ecaseless vigilance, IL 846 
reconnoitrings, IL 847 
to Congress on the safety of the 

Highlands, iL 850 

measures taken, ii. 861 

accident on board his raeht, IL 853 

enemy lands at Throtrs Neck, IL 856 

reconnoitres Throg*« Neck IL 856 

throws up works, 11. 857 

receives Lee, iL 858 

council of war. it. 859 

forms four divisions of the army, 11. 862 
at White Plains, IL 863 

offers reward for troopers, IL 865 

movement of the enemy, IL 865 

draws his troops IntoWhito Plains, ii. 865 
situation of the camp, 11. 867 

reconnoitring, IL 863 

British advance, iL 868 j 

sick and wounded removed, 11. 871 i 

strengthjens his position, 11. 871 I 

condition of trooiis, ii. 872 '. 

shifts position to Northoastle, ii. 874 

British retire, 11. $«4 ; 

to Oen. Wm. Livingston, intentions 

of the enomy, iL 876 

•dviiios the evacuation of Fort 
Washington, iL 878 



advises removal of ttoret tnm F«ft 

Lee, iL879 

disposition of troops, IL 879 

instructions to Loo, iL 880 

at PeekskilL IL 8S1 

visito the Highland posts, IL 881 

reconnotssanoe, iL 881 

to Lee respecting new levies, iL 888 

leaves Heath in oommand of th« 

Highlands, IL 884 

Intelligence fh>m the Northem 

army, iL 884 

crosses the Hudson, iL 898 

arrives at Fort Lee, U. 898 

question of abandoning Fort Wash- 
ington, iL888 
urges the increase of ordnaaoe and 

artillery, IL 894 

attack on Fort Washington, IL 883 

Hessian cruelties, aneoaote, iL 888 

sends a message to Macaw, IL 888 

surrender of Fort Washington, ii. 889 
to Lee on the defence of the High- 
lands, iL 899 
to Augustine on the loss of Fort 

Washington, ii. 401 

gloomy anticipatioDa, iL40I 

arrives at Fort Loo, iL 404 

retreats from Fort Lea, iL 404 

crosses the Haokensaekxlver, IL 405 

to Lee ordering him to cross the 

Hudson, iL 405 

Ihrthor retreat, iL 407 

Lee to Col. Boed, iL 406 

correspondence with Loe on orossing 

the Hudson. IL 410 

to Ijee on his delay, iL 418 

retreats to New Branswiek, iL 414 

Lee's letter to Beod, ii. 415 

to Reed, enclosing letter of Lee, IL 416 
ooneemlng Beod, (note,) iL 417 

at Trenton, iL 418 

to Congress explaining his rotreat, iL 418 
indomlUble spirit, ii. 421 

at Trenton, iL 425 

returns to Princeton, 11. 425 

crosses the Delaware, iL 426 

to Congress on the enouiy's plana, IL 487 
to I^ee on the peril of Philadsl- 

phia, iL 427 

amount of force, 11. 423 

to Trumbull hopoftiUy, iL 428 

to Lee, ui^ng speed, iL 480 

retreat across thoJerseyai iL486 

moral qualities, 11. 487 

to Augustine on Lee's captora, iL 483 
to Auguatine on the critical statoof 

affairs, iL 489 

granted new powers, iL 4C« 

recruitment of th^ army. IL 489 

meditates a coup de mai% IL 441 

disposition of the enemy, IL 441 

plan of attack, U.446 

to CoL Beed oonceming the pro- 
jected attack on Trenton, ii. 447 
to Beed rektlve to thotlme ehoa«n,lL 447 
from Gates, U. 443 
thebelawaro. IL44f 
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^nahas forward to Treatoa, tL 449 

march of troops, li. 451 

burst of indignation, IL 451 

anecdote, iL 451 

advanoes with the arUIlerj, iL 4d8 

captures the Hessians, il. 455 

imminent hazard, il. 456 

Tisits Rahl, 11. 457 

described bj Hessian offloer, ii. 459 

by another, li. 461 

follows up the blow at Trenton, iL 466 
troops begin to cross the Dela- 
ware, ii. 467 
re-enlistments, iL 463 
to Robert Morris for money, IL 468 
Invested with dicUtorlal powers, IL 46S 
acknowledgment to Congress, ii. 469 
eriUcal situation, iL 47S 
takes position on the Assanpink, iL 472 
during the attack, iL 478 
desperate situation, IL 474 
bold expedient, 11. 474 
council of war, IL 475 
determines to attack Prlnoeton, IL 475 
the army begins its march, IL 475 
at Princeton, IL 478 
rallies the troops, IL 478 
anecdote, IL 479 
loss of Oen. Mercer, iL 480 
pushes for Morristown, IL 481 
orders Putnam to Crosswloka, IL 488 
to Heath concerning the enemy*s 

panic. IL 483 

to lleatn repeating orders, IL 4^ 

to Mi\). Gen. Lincoln ordering an 

adrance on New York, iL 485 

triumphant dose of the campaign, IL 486 
the American Fabius, iL 486 

to GornwallU reUtlvo to Il^satans, ill. 8 
his encampment, ilL 5 

prohibits plundering, ill. 7 

counter-proclamation, *iL 7 

has the troops inocnUted. iU. 8 

paternal care and sympathy, iiL 8 

contrasted with Howe, iiL 9 

dLsoonroires vice and immorality, UL 10 
to Sir William Howe proposing an 

exchange for Lee, ilL 18 

on the treatment of prisonen. UL 18 
ooncomlng treatment of Colonel 

Campbell, iiL 17 

to Congress on retaliation, ilL 17 

to Robert Morris on the same, iiL 18 
to Howe on the prison ships, IiL 20 

calls for reinforcements, ilL 24 

to Governor Cooke on the neces- 
sity of union. IIL 85 
urges the reinroreeirent of Schny- 

fer, UL 86 

on sectional Jcalouslea, UL 26 

critical situation, Ui. 87 

orders troops to Peekskin, iiL 28 

designs of tho enemy, UL 88 

to Gates on tho adfutoiit general- 
ship, UL 86 
on foreign offlceni, iiL 40 
reprehends dlstlnotloos among the 
troops, iU. 48 



fbrmsagnaid. 111. 44 

questions of rank, UL 44 

to Henry Lee on Amold^s promo- 
tion, UL 45 
to Arnold explaining hia non-pro- 
motion, UL 46 
to Congress on iniustice to Arnold, UL 51 
publicly thanks Colonel Meigs, UL 58 
concerning Schuyler, UL 54 
rebukes Gates, iU. 68 
to McDougall on tho fortifications 

of the Hudson, UL 65 

to Greene on the forts, UL 66 

his foresight, UL 65 

offers Arnold the command of tho 

Hudson, UL 67 

to McDongaU describing Putnam, UL 68 
to Dr. Craik on his appointmenL UL 69 
at Middlebiook, IiL 69 

amount of force, UL 69 

to Patrick Heni7 giving warning; IU. 71 
strengthens his position, UL 71 

uncertainty of British morements, UL 78 
replv to Reed's appeal, UL 74 

on Burgoyno's reported designs, UL 77 
speeulatloos on the enemy's move- 
ments, UL 80 
to CUnton and Putnam ordering 

out troops, UL 81 

eracnatlonofTiconderoga, UL 96 

reinforces Schuyler, UL 97 

news of St Clair, UL 98 

to Schuyler on St Clair, ' UL 98 
to Sir wUlIam Howe proposing 

to exchange Presoott for Lee, UL US 
to Trumbull on the treatment of 

Precott, iU. 118 

sends Arnold to Schuyler, UL 114 

to Sohuler hopeAilly, UL 115 

cautions, UL 116 

to Schuyler on the enemy^s force, UL 117 
plans to harass Burgoyne, iiL 118 

a delusive letter, UL 119 

sets out for the Delaware, UL 120 

to Gates on Howe's movements, UL 120 
roovee to Ckrmantown, IU. 121 

orders and counter orders, UL 121 

to Putnam relative to Connocticnt, UL 128 
declines to nominate oommander 

for tho Northern Department UL 186 
regret at the removal of Schuyler, UL 126 
soothing counsels, UL 186 

news of British fleet, ilL 180 

to Putnam to be on the alert, UL 181 
sends Colonel Morgan to light the 

Indians, UL 188 

reinforces Gates, UL 188 

force in Burgoyne's rear, UL 188 

makes the aconaintance of La- 

li^rettc, UL 184 

on foreign appointments, UL 187 

marches through PhUadelpbia, UL 188 
at Wilmington, UL 189 

to Putnam on Stark's vlotory, UL 170 
enemy Unding, UL ISO 

reconnoitres, UL 180 

risk of oaptore, UL ISl 

determines to risk a battle^ Ut 184 
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stirring appeal to the army, ill. 1S5 

Gbanfl^ position, UL 186 

position of the armf, lit. 187 

batUo of Brandywlne, UL 1S3 

profits bj Move's InactiTltj, lil. 197 

retreats to Oermantown, iii. 109 

maniBuvres of the armlesi liL lOS 

at Warwick Fornace, lil. 199 

to Putnam for reinforcements, ilL 202 
to Gates for Morgan's corps, iii. 202 

rests at PoU's Gmye, iii. 808 

to Tmmbull on the taking of Phil- 
adelphia, ill. 203 
amount of force, lit. 25S 
ai^ ances to Skippaek Greek, iii. 25S 
to Consrross on Ilowo's sitoatlon. Hi. 2d9 
detonii'ines to attack the British 

camp, ill. 259 

plan of attack, Iii. 261 

c^>ndiict in the battle of German- 
town, ill. 266 
to Confrress on the battle, liL 266 
remains at Perkiomen Creek, liL 269 
reinforced. lit 269 
at White Marsh, ilL 269 
iutcroepts supplies, iii. 269 
the importance of Fort Mercer, lil. 271 
to Kichard Henry Loe on the pro- 

motiun of Conwsy, lil. 277 

to Gates on the surrender of Bur- 

goyne, 111. 279 

to Conway on his letter to Gates, liL 2S1 
to Patrick Henry, apology for his 

army, iii. 2S3 

to Tliomas Wharton for aid, (note,) iiL 2SS 
in wantof roinforoements, iii. 2M 

Instructions In regard to the forts. Hi. 2S5 
ioss of Fort Mifflin, Hi. 2S7 

hopes to keep Red Bank, Iii. 2^37 

reprimands Putnam, liL 292 

lntri<;ne8 against, liL 292 

Fort Mercer taken, liL 294 

arrival of reinforcements, UL 294 

advising the sinking of the Amer- 
ican vessels, UL 295 
reconnoitres Philadelphia, UL 296 
opportunl ty for a brilliant blow, 111. 29S 
council of war, UL 298 
on the promotion of Lalkyette, 1 IL SOO 
camp menaced by Howe, UL 802 
Bkinnisho», UL 803 
encourages his troops, UL 804 
the enemy retire, ill. 804 
to CongroAS on threatened attack, UL 805 
approach of winter, UL 805 
winter-quarters, UL 806 
arrival at Valley ForfSi UL 807 
flostitn tion of troops, UL 808 
In vindication, UL 809 
exercises his authority, UL 812 
to Congress on the oonseqnenees, UL 812 
retrospect of 1777, UL 812 
to Gates on the Conway letter, UL 818 
to Laurens o*i the oondaot of his 

enemies, UL 821 

eorrcspondenow with Gates, UL 828 

searciiing reply to Gates's explana- 
tion, UL829 



closing note to Gates, 



ibrged letters, i 

to General Henry Lee on the forged 



uLm 

iU.888 



letter^ 

to Laudun Carter on the same, 
introduction to fon^ lettcia, 
Canada expedition, 
to J^afkyette, consoling, 
to Patrick Uenxy on the cabal, 
party opposed to Washington, 

(note,) 
relorms In the army, 
destitution In camp, 
situation describetl, 
to Captain Lee on his exploit. 



ilLnt 
UL889 
iiL 888 
UL8S4 
UL886 



UL846 
UL 847 
UL 848 
iiL849 
ttL851 



reoommends Captain Lee for pro- 

raoUun, UL 851 

to General Lee on his exchange, UL 852 
arrival of Mrs. Washington, iU. 8S8 

better times, UL 858 

arrival of Bryan Faliikx, UL S58 

to Bryan Falrfiuc on their friend- 
ship, UL 854 
arrival of Baron Steuben, UL 855 
promoUon of Greene, \iL 860 
project to capture Sir Henir CUn- 

ton, UL 868 

elrcular on plan of next campidgn, UL 864 
to Congress on forming a system, UL 865 
downfall of Conway, UL 866 

sends Lord North's bUls to Con- 
gress, UL 868 
to Governor Tryon enclosing reso- 
lutions of Congress, UL 868 
rejoicings at Valley Forge, tiL 870 
council of war determines on de- 
fensive measures, UL 871 
American force, UL874 
solicitude for Lafavette, UL 877 
to Congress on Etnan AUen, UL 878 
prepares to decamp, UL 879 
sends Sir Henry Clinton's letter to 

Consn-oss, UL 881 

amount of force under, UL 8^ 

to Lee, admonitory, UL 8b6 

council of war, IU. 8S6 

Philadelphia evacuated, UL 8SS 

pursues the enemy, UL SSS 

crosses thv Delaware at Coryoirs 

Feny, UL 883 

conncil opposed to a general action, tU. 8S9 
determines to attack the army, IiL 890 
perplexed to satisfy Lee, UL 891 

resolves upon an attack, Ui. 892 

orders Loo to watch the enemy, UL 892 
orders Lee to atUck, UL 898 

sets forward to the attack, iU. 898 

retreat of Amerioan troops, UL 884 

meets Colonel Bhrore and Mijor 

Howard retreaUng, UL 805 

angrv meeting with Lee, UI. 806 

checks the retreat, Ui 896 

dispositions for battle, 11 L 89T 

battle of Monmouth Coort House, UL 89T 
retreat of the enemr, UL 400 

march to Brunswick, UL 402 

halts at Paramns, UL 409 

oonespondence with General Lea^ tU IM 
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pBts Lee ander atrest, !1L 406 

eoiidaet in relation to Lee, HI. 407 

on Lee*8 mboae. 111. 409 

ma^nanimtty In regBtA to Lee, Hi. 418 
arrival of French fleet, HL 4i5 

correspondence with Count D*Ea- 

tain^r, ill 416 

plan of operations, ill. 417 

encamps at White Plains, lit 417 

«>rders BaUivan to prepare for a do- 
scent upon Rhode Island, UL 418 
to John Au^stine on the fidlnre of 
the expedition against Bhode 
Island, Hi. 429 
anxiotv as to its effects, Hi. 429 
to D'iustaing on his faUare, HI. 480 
enemy's movoments, Hi. 485 
strengthens the Highlands, lit 486 
moves his camp to Fredericks- 
burg, Hi. 486 
moves to Fishklll, Hi. 487 
distribuUon of troops. Hi. 445 
head-auarters near Bliddlebrook, Hi. 445 
plan of alarm signals, IIL 445 
opposes Lafkyette's Canada 

scheme, ilL 447 

In Phihulelphia, Hi. 448 

on the deterioration of Conzreas, ilL 449 
to Colonel Harrison on the decline 

of public SDirit, 111.449 

disgust at the neglect of Con- 
fess, HI. 451 
policy of the next campaign, HI. 45 1 
nnjnst retaliation on the Indiana, Hi. 452 
discontent of Jersey troops, Hi. 452 
acts as a mediator. Hi. 458 
address to the officers, HI. 454 
reply of the offlcers, HL 454 
to Qoncral Maxwell on the deter- 
mination of bis officers, HL 455 
apprehends an expedition against 

theUighland^ UL4S0 

measures for the protection of 

West Point, HL 461 

removes to Now Windsor, HL 461 

detaches General Heath to act 
against the British in Connect- 
icut, UL 464 
plans the recapture of Btonjr 

Point and Fort Lafiiyette, HL 465 

proposes tbe storming of Btony 

Point to Wayne, HL 465 

plan of Burprisal, HL 465 

evacuates Stony Point, IH. 470 

at West Point, HL 470 

expedition against Penobscot, HL 472 
on the surprise of Paulus Hook, HL 474 
on the capture of Stonv Point and 

Paulus Hook, HL 476 

ftirthers the defences of the Had- 

son, iU. 476 

to Edmund Kandolph for Informa- 
tion of affairs, iu.4n 
to Dr. Cochran describing style of 

livinjc ilL 477 

vteeption of the Chevalier do la 

Luzerne, HL 480 

tcLafiiyette, Ul 480 



ebange of plans, IIL 482 

sends troops to the South, lU. 468 

to President Keed for aid, Iv. 9 

on the destitution of the troops, 1?. 2 
calls upon the counties for sap- 
plies. It. S 
to Colonel Ogden, to regard the 

rights of the people. It. 4 

bay of New York, firozen over, iv. 6 
projects a descent on Staten 

Ishind, iv. 5 

Amold^s government of Philadel- 
phia, iv. 10 
good opinion of Arnold, iv. 10 
instructluns to Arnold. iv. 11 
symnathy with Arnold, iv. 17 
reprimand to Arnold, iv. 20 
soticitnde for the safety of tbe 

Socthem States, iv. 28 

on the safety of Charleston, iv. 28 

to Congress, on his situation, Iv. 29 

reinforces Lincoln, iv. 80 

steadfastness of mind, Iv. 80 

to Baron Steuben on his diffieol- 

tie.s Iv. 80 

to Congress, on military reforms, iv. 81 
committee appointed to oonsolfe 

with. It. 88 

to Lafiiyette on his return, iv. 84 

reception of La&yette, iv. 85 

to Lafoyette, on the redaction of 

New York, iv. 85 

redaction of the army, Iv. 88 

mutiny in camp, Iv. 88 

to Pres. Reed, for reliei; Iv. 40 

endeavors to rouse Congress, Iv. 41 

surrender of Charleston, Iv. 56 

supplies West Point, iv. 56 

in position at Short Illlla, Iv. 59 

watches Knyphansen, iv. 61 

sets off towards Pompton, iv. 61 

enemy move against Springfield, iv. 62 
applies to the State Lqrislatore for 

ild, iv. 61 

congratnlates the army on the ar^ 

rival of French troopo, iv. T2 

his line of conduct, It. 78 

crosses the Hudson, iv. 74 

Interview with Arnold, Iv. 74 

withdraws his forces, iv. 76 

interposes in the difflcolty be- 
tween Oreene and Congress, iv. T6 
on the derangement of the oom- 

missariat, iv. 77 

the reverse at Camden, ' iv. 92 

on militia and regular troops, iv. 92 

to Gates on the battle of Camden, iv. 94 
prepares to proceed to Hartford, iv. 95 
crosses to Vcrplanek's Point, iv. 104 

Interview with French officers, iv. 1 18 
returns to head-quarters, iv. 118 

reception by the people, iv. 118 

detained at Fi«hkill, iv. 119 

ride to the Robinson House, Iv. 119 

arrives at the Robinson House, iv. 121 
at West Point, iv. 121 

hears of Arnold's treason, Iv. 122 

sends In paisoit of Arnold, !▼• 122 
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letters fH>m Arnold and Colonel 

Robinson, Iv. 124 

to Colonel Wade, nrging Tlgilance, 1 v. 125 
to Oenoral 6re«ne, to prooeed to 

Kind's Ferry, U. 125 

to Colonel Jameson, to prerent 

Andr6*8 escape. !v. 136 

interview with Mrs. Arnold, ir. 127 

Andr6 brought to tho Boblnson 

HoQse, iT. 123 

to Greene on the eastody of An- 

dro and Smith. Iv. 128 

refers the case of Andr6 to a board 

of greneral officers, ir. 184 

to Sir Henry Clinton, ooneerning 

Andn'i, iv. 1S« 

Andru's appeal, Iv. 141 

euloginm on the captors of Andr£, iv. 147 
on A'rnold's address, iv. 148 

opinion of Arnold, iv. 149 

to Governor fieed on Arnold's oon- 

dact, iv. 149 

strengthens West Point, It. 152 

takes post at Prakeness, iv. 152 

plan to capture Arnold, iv. 158 

faiinro of Champo's design, Iv. 155 

appoints Greene to oommand the 

Southern army, Iv. 156 

confidence in Groene, iv. 156 

state of the army, iv. 158 

to Gen. Salliivn on the state of the 

country and army, Iv. 153 

to Lafiiyette on his desire for ac- 
tion, iv. 161 
preparations to attack the British 

posts, iv. 169 

His horsemanship, iv. 168 

Ssrsonal appearance, iv. 166 

la character. iv. 166 

at New Windsor, Iv. 167 

to Franklin on his disappoint- 
ment, ly. 191 
necessitons stete of the country, iv. 19* 
instructions to Colonel Laurens, Iv. 194 
revolt of the Pennsylvania line, iv. 195 
to Wayne on the revolt, iv. 197 
disaffection in the army, iv. 208 
suppresses mutiny of Jersey troop8,iv. 208 
articles of confederation, i v. 204 
heads of departments formed, iv. 208 
euloginm on Hamilton, iv. 203 
misunderstandinir with Hamilton, iv. 209 
to Laftyetto on Hamilton, iv. 218 
reoonciliation with Hamilton, iv. 218 
to Greene on the battle of Guilford 

Court Hooae, iv. 250 

on the deatraotion of Arnold's 

corps, iv. 268 

instructions to Laikyette^ Iv. 258 

to Steuben on AnMUd, iv. 259 

sets out for New York, Iv. 260 

to Lafayette on Cornwallis, iv. 260 

at Newp<»rt, iv. 260 

arranges plan of campaign with 

Boobaoibeatt, Iv. 260 

to I^fayetto on the sailing of the 

French fleet, iv. 261 

returns to New Wii^dsor, Iv. 261 



to Greene on the cbanoe of rein- 
forcements, iv. 

to Colonel lAurens on the fkilnre 
of the Portsmouth expedition, Iv. 

anxiety for Greene, iv. 

orders La&yette to join Greene, iv. 

to Lund Washington on hisoondnct 



29t 

265 
865 



towards the enemy, ir. 

force on the Hudson, Iv. 

death of Colonel Greene, iv. 

arrival of Count de Barras, iv. 

interview with Bochambeau, iv. 

nnmber of force, iv. 

plan of operations, iv. 

to Gov. Clinton on his designs, iv. 
march to King's Bridff«, I v. 

failure of the enterprise, Iv. 

at Dobb's Ferrv, iv. 

to Lee on his Plans, iv. 

reconnoitres the British posts, iv. 
at King's Bridge, iv. 

awkward predicament, iv. 

to Lafayette on the effect of the 

reconnoissance, iv. 

disappointment as to reinforoe- 

ments, iv. 

to the Eastern Stetee, iv. 

to Lafayette on the arrival of the 

Count do Grasae iv. 

determines to oommand the expe- 
dition, iv. 
crosses to Haverstraw, tv. 
Tisite West Point with Bocham- 

bean, iv. 

move toward Virginia, iv, 

to Noah Webster on the Virginia 

expedition (note), iv. 

welcome at Philadelphia, iv. 

oonoern abont I>e Grasse, iv. 

to Lafoyetto on Cornwallis, ir. 

arrival of the Count De Gzaase, iv. 
reaeh^ the head of Elk, iv. 

to De Grasse on Cornwallis, iv. 

at Baltimore, iv. 

revisits Mount Vernon, Iv. 

Eushes on to Williamsburg, iv. 

urrtes on tho trooos, iv. 

on board the Fronon fleet, iv. 

plan of operations, Iv. 

arrival or Admiral Digby, ir. 

threatened departure of the French 
fleot, Ir. 

army drawn np at Beaver Dam 
Creek, Iv. 

strength of forces, Iv. 

anecdote, iv. 

despatohes fW>m Greene, iv. 

to Greene on the battle of Eutaw 
Springs, It. 

flros the first gun against Tork- 
town, iv. 

witnesses the storming of the re- 
doubts, iv. 

anecdote, I v. 

and Knox, anecdote, iv. 

surrender of Yorktown, iv. 

and General O'Hara, I v. 

on the victory, iv. 



272 
275 
275 
275 
27i 
277 
273 
279 
279 
230 
2Sl 
231 



806 
306 



810 

811 
811 

812 
815 
818 
818 
818 
819 
819 
820 
820 
820 
834 
825 
8i5 



8M 



810 

811 

84S 
84S 
MS 
9Sr* 
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tvlaibroM Genanl OrMoa, It. 858 

disaolation of ooinhlnod armlM, Iv. 8&8 
at ElthAin, Iv. 858 

death of John Parke Castls, iv. 858 

proceeds to Moant Yernon, ir. 859 

to Greene on the Improvement of 

the victory, iv. 859 

to Lafayette on the next campaign, iv. 860 
reception by Conneas, iv. 861 

Klioy of the onsnlng campaign *y. 861 
Id project of Colonel Ogden, iv. 862 
to Greene on retaliation. Iv. 868 

marder of Captain Hnddv, iv. 864 

demud on Sir Henry Clinton, Iv. 864 
the case of Capt. Aagill, iv. 865 

case of Colonel Webb, (note,) iv. 866 
at Newburg, iv. 863 

continues his preoantlona, iv. 868 

arrival of Sir Gay Carleton, iv. 868 

propositions of peaoo, iv. 869 

discontent in the army, iv. 869 

letter fh>m Colonel Nicolai iv. 870 

indignant reply to Nicola, iv. 870 

negotiations for peace. It. 871 

to Sochambeaa,advi8lng ajonetion^v. 872 
at Yerplanck's PoinL iv. 872 

CD the reduction of tne army, iv. 878 
discontent of the army, iv. 875 

anonymous paper, iv. 879 

addresses committee of the anny, iv. 881 
to Congroes on behalf of the army, iv. 885 
news of peace, iv. 888 

a plea for the soldier, iv. 889 

general order on poaoe, iv. 890 

grants furloughs, iv. 891 

Interview with Sir Guy Carleton, iv. 892 
president of the Society of the 

Cincinnati, iv. 893 

on the dissolution of the army, iv. 898 
mutiny of Pennsylvania troops, iv. 898 
to Congress on the mutiny, iv. 899 

tour through New York, iv. 899 

to Chastelluz on his tour, iv. 400 

parting address to the army, iv. 402 

at Harlem, iv. 405 

enters New York, I v. 406 

forewell to his officers, Iv. 407 

aiy ustment of his accounts, iv. 408 

Journey to Annapolis, iv. 409 

to Banin Steuben on his resigna- 
tion, iv. 409 
resigns his commission, iv. 410 
returns to Mount Yernon, iv. 411 
to Gov. Clinton on his retirement, iv. 411 
to Knox on his retirement, iv. 412 
to Lafiiyotte ; a soldier's repose, iv. 418 
to the Marchioness de Lafayette, iv. 418 
manner of living, iv. 414 
declines the oflfer of the Pennsyl- 
vania oouncll, iv. 415 
applications flrom authors, iv. 415 
to Dr. Craik on his Memoln, iv. 415 
reception of visitors, iv. 417 
management of his estate, iv. 417 
popular feeling against the Cincin- 
nati, iv. 419 
presides at a meeting of the Cin- 

■ ■ iv.4fl0; 



to Chastelluz on his regard. It. 490 

arrival of lAftyette, iv. 420 

tour west of the Mountains, iv. 421 

obaervations on internal naviga* 

tlon, iv. 4S9 

to Governor Harrison on internal 

Improvement, iv. ^5 

reception by theYiiglnla House 

of Assembly, iv. 424 

joined by La&yette, iv. 424 

parting with lia&yetta, iv. 425 

to Bicnard Henry Lee on inland 

navigation, iv. 826 

at Annapolia, iv. 427 

appropnation of Ylrgini* Assam- 

bfy, iv. 42T 

naral Improyementa, iv. 428 

to Governor Clinton concerning 

naval matters, iv. 428 

burden of correspondence, iv. 429 

to Francis Hopkinson on sitting 

fbr likenesses, iv. 48t 

ornamental cultivation. It. 481 

extent of his estate, iv. 482 

liA) at Mount Yemen, iv. 488 

private character, It. 484 

fondness for ohiltben, iv. 484 

in social Ufo, iv. 485 

unassuming manners, iv. 486 

attention to others, anecdote, iv. 486 

social disposition, iv. 487 

festive gayety, iv. 488 

and Mrs. Olney, iv. 488 

laughter, anecdote, iv. 489 

anecdote, Judges Maxahall and Wash- 
ington, (note,) iv. 440 
anecdote, tk>lonel Lee, iv. 440 
passion for hunting, iv. 441 
anecdote, fox hunting, iv. 442 
to Geo. Wm. Fairl^ about deer, iv. 443 
death of Greone, iv. 448 
to La&yette on Greene, iv. 448 
to the Marquis de la Sonerie, iv. 444 
to BochamSeau, reveries of peace, iv. 445 
doubts the solidity of the confedera- 
tion, iv. 446 
to James Warren on the confedera- 
tion, iv. 447 
ideas on national policy. iv. 448 
correspondence with Jonn Jay. iv. 449 
to Colonel Leo on the Masaschn- 

setts insunreetlott, iv. 451 

to Knox on the same iv. 458 

to James Madison on the same, iv. 464 
at the head of the Yirginla delega- 
tion, iv. 465 
Massachusetts insurrection quell- 
ed, iv. 456 
attends the convention, iv. 457 
anecdote, iv. 467 
to Laikyette on the newoonstitu- 

tion, iv. 459 

returns to Mount Yernon, iv. 460 

on the ratification of the constitu- 
tion, iv. 466 
to Lafayette on the Presidency, iv. 462 
to Colonel Lee on the same, iv. 468 
to Hamilton on the same, iv. 464 
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tr> La&7ette on tbe Baine, It. 465 

elected Preslilent, iv. 466 

parting with his mother, Iv. 466 

to Enox on his election, ly. 466 

Bets out for New York, iv. 467 

publfc dlonor at Alexandria,^ iv. 467 

progrees to New York, iv. 468 

reception at Philadelphia, iv. 469 

reception at Trenton, iv. 469 

reception at New York, iv. 470 

inanffuratlon of, Iv. 478 

concluding reniarkc, Iv. 476 

the new government, t. 1 

diflicnltiea of bis position, t. 4 

confidence in Hamilton, y. 5 

and Madia jn, y. 6 

frivacv invaded, y. 7 

'residential etiquette, r. 8 

first levee, anecdote, y. 12 

attends balls, y. 18 

presidential dinner, v. It 

presidential household, y. 16 

nls deportment, y. 16 

his equipage, y. 18 

love of horses. y. 18 

residence in New York, (note,) y. 19 
alarming illness, y. 20 

exorcises of the nominating power, y. 21 
rebukes the Senate, y. S2 

death of his mother, y. 88 

nominates Hamilton as eeoretary of 

the treasury, y. S4 

and Edmund Randolph, v. 85 

to Jay, enclosing bis commission, v. 86 
department of state, y. 83 

to Kochambeau on the French rev> 

olation, v. 86 

to Gouvemeur Morris on the same, v. 86 
offers to appoint Jefferson secretary 

of state, Y. 87 

lonmey through the Eastern States, y. 83 
Uancock's invitation, v. 89 

reception at Boston, question of 

etiquette, v. 40 

account of the ceremony. y. 41 

reply to Governor Hancock, v. 42 

address of the Cincinnati Society of 

Massachusetts, y. 48 

return to New York, v. 44 

message fh>m Lsikyette on aAdn in 

France, y. 45 

appoints JelTerson secretary of state v. 48 
opens the session, (note,) v. 50 

messures suggested in his address, y. 51 
public credit, y. 61 

on sectional Jealousies, y. 55 

assumption of State debts, y. 60 

forms and ceremonies, y. 64 

to Dr. Stuart on his levees, y. 64 

to Iddbyette on his cabinet, v. 66 

to Luzeme on the Freneh revola- 

tlon, Y. 70 

receives the key of the BaatlUe, v. 73 
to Lafayette, solicitude for, v. 72 

visits Rhode Island, y. 78 

return to Mount Vernon, y. 78 

dimcultles with the Indiana, v. 74 

information of Indian M^adltloa, y. 77 



rssidenee at FhUadelplila, 

national bank, 
bis Judgment, 
opposite cabinet poller, 
addresses Seneca chlea, 
on the first Conmss, 
cautions General St Clair, 



▼. li 

Y. If 
Y. 8» 
Y. 81 

Y. 98 

Y. 88 
Y. 84 

tour thronffh the Southern Ststaa. y. 85 
return to PbiUulelphia, y. 86 

to David Humphreys on the stabU- 

i^ of the government, y. 86 

public credit, y. 86 

to Lafayette on tbe state of tha 

country, y. 81 

to lAfiiyette on bis personal danger, Y. 98 
eonoeming tbe flight and eu>tara 

of Louis XVI., Y. it 

to Lafoyette on Frsncb alhifBi y. 99 
at Mount Vernon, y. 98 

speech on tbe opening of tbe second 

Congress, y. 98 

intelligenoe of St OaifB dlssstar, y. 101 
effect upon him, y. 109 

vetoes tne apportionment bill, y. 105 
weary of political strifo, y. lOi 

inten tion of retirement, y. 106 

to St Clair on a court of inqntry, y. 110 
retains his confidence in 8t Clair, y. 118 
visits Mount Vernon, v. 118 

to Madison on his intentioD to ro> 

tire, Y. 118 

asks Madlson*s advice, y. 118 

valedictory address, y. 118 

conversation with Jeffenon oh po- 
litical matters, y. U9 
to Jefferson on bis dissensions with 

HamUton, y. 185 

to Hamilton on tbe same, v. 188 

on taking the oath of office, y. 188 

takes the oath of ofllce, y. 188 

stote of aflkirs in France, y. UT 

Lafiiyette's downlbll, y. 188 

atrocities of the French roYolntlon, y. 140 
to Madame de Laikyette, v. 141 

commencement of second term, y. 144 
war between France and England, y. 144 
prodaroation of neutrality, y. 145 

view of French aflUrs, y. 15 L 

reception of Genet, y. l(tt 

conversation with Jeffsnon on at- 
tacks of the press, y. 198 
--estitutlon of Freneh prlxssi y. 165 
newspaper attacks, y. 157 
adherence to dnty^ y. 157 
called to Mount Vernon, y. 158 
esse of tbe LitUe Sarah, y. 168 
trial of Gideon Henfield, y. 184 
concerning the recall of Genet, y. 165 
burst of footing, y. 168 
threatened dissolution of the cabi- 
net, Y. 188 
interview with Jefibrson, y. 188 
ill-advised mteasures of Great Brit- 
ain, Y. 176 
Indian hostilities, y. 1T7 
opening address to Congress, ▼. 173 
messwe relative to Cknet, y. ITI 
to Jelxsrson on his retirameo^ y. 188 
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ehaneterlMd by J< iferao % t. 184 

eonoernlng Frenoh exped tlons, t. 189 
relative to Genet, v. 189 

Telatlvo tt) British aggreaalonSf y. 191 
wise moderation, t. 19S 

to Monroe in regard to Ilaaill- 

ton, T. 198 

nominates Jay as envoy to Great 

Britain, T. 198 

Inimical letter, y. 19T 

Insorrection in Pennsj-lTania, v. 197 

proclamation to the Insnrgenta, v. 198 
to Governor Lee on the Demo- 
cratic Societies, y. 199 
Issnes second proclamation, y. 199 
leaves for Carlisle, y. 199 
correspondence with Morgan, v. 800 
to the SecreUrr of SUte, y. 200 
arrives at CamDerland, v. 201 
to Gov. Lee concerning the army, y. 201 
arrives at Philadelphia, y. 209 
to Hamilton, his paternal care, y. 908 
to Jay on the Pennsylvania insur- 
rection, y. 208 
denunciation of self-created socie- 
ties, y. 290 
to Knox on his resignation. y. 211 
anxie^ ahout the negotiation with 

England, y. 212 

Jay's treaty, y. 218 

ratiflcation of the treaty, y. 215 

at Mount Vernon, y. 217 

excitement against, y. 217 

reply to the select men of Boston, y. 21 S 
public clamors, y. 219 

to Randolph requesting to bo ad- 
vised, y. 2%i 
recalled to the seat of govern- 
ment, v. 220 
Fauchet's Intercepted despatch, v. 221 
signs the ratification, y. 228 
conduct toward Randolph, v. 228 
permits unlimited disclosure, y. 2*25 
malignant attacks of the press, y. 226 
reply to the Gov. of Maryland, v. 227 
arrival of Lafityette's son, y. 229 
to George Cabot concerning young 

Irfifbyette, v. 230 

speech at the opening of Congress, y. 281 
to Gouverneur Moms on the con- 
duct of Great Britain, y. 284 
receives the colors of Franc }, y. 289 
treaty with Great Britain, y. 880 
dtrmand by the Uonse of Sepre- 

sentatlves, y. 886 

reply to the resolution, y. 286 

to Colonel Humphrey on tb) state 

of politics, y.288 

noble reply to Jelferson, y. 240 

to Monroe on intercepted letter, y. 2^ 
determines to retire, y. 244 

forewell address, y. 245 

sensation produced by, y. 246 

last siH^cch to Congress, y. 247 

complaints of the French minister, v. 250 
letter to Mr. Pinckney, y. 261 

to Knox on the prospect of retir«- 

y. S58 



denonnces spnrlons ]«tt«n, y. 9BB 

farewell dinner, y. 858 

at the inauguration of Adams, y. 254 

forewell to the people, y. 254 

banquet in honor dL y. 254 

setsofffor Mount Yemon, y. 256 

arrives at home, y. 266 

letters relating to, y. 257 

to Mrs. 8. Fairfiuc on Belvoir, y. 259 

strange flioes, y. 859 
invites Lawrence Lewis to Moont 

Vernon, y. 859 

advice toNelly Gnstb, y. 261 

anecdote of Miss Costls, y. 268 

to La&yette by his son, y. 864 

on the Frenoh indignities, y. 867 

pamphlet lh>m General Dnmat, y. 868 

reply to Dnmas, y. 869 

threatened war with France, v. 271 

on accepting the command, y. 278 

appointed commander-in-chle^ y. 878 

accepts the commission, y. 874 

to Knox on his appointment, y. 877 

to Adams concerning Knox, y. 878 

to Knox, explanatory, y. 279 

to Knoz urging his acoeptance, y. 280 

repairs to PhiUulelphia, y. 2Sa 

taxed with the cares of office, y. 283 

return to Mount Vernon, y. 2S3 

correspondence with Lafhyette, y. 884 
surprise at the appointment of 

minister to France, v. 286 

the conllict in Europe, y. 287 

solicitude for the army, y. 283 

life at Mount Vernon, y. 891 
plan for the management of his 

estate, y. 891 

to Hamilton on military academy, y. 893 

lUness, y. 898 

remedies, v. 294 

his hut hours, v. 295 

his death, v. 296 

his funeral, y. 897 

his will, y. 293 

to John F. Mercer on slavery, y. 298 

to Lawrence Lewis on the same, y. 299 

public testimonials of griei; y. 800 

retrospect, y. 800 

discharge of his dvll fhnctions, y. 800 

character of^ y. 821 

his lame, v. 821 

WABHtNOTOK, Msjor George A., y. 98 
Wabhutoton, John Augustine, raises 

an independent company, 1. 838 
entreats Mrs. Washington to leave 

Mount Vernon, it 119 
Washewoton, Lawrence, return fh>m 

England, L 19 
campaign In the West Indies, i. 80 
return home, L 21 
marries Miss Fairfiuc, L 81 
his attachment to George, L 86 
becomes manager of the Ohio Com- 
pany, L 46 
his views on restraints on con- 
science, L 46 
flUling health, departs for the West 
Indies, L 60 
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arrlv«8 at BartMdoM) 

COM to BermadA, 

lettois homo, 

return, 

death, 

his character, 

hi0 wlU, 



i. eo 

L es 

L 68 

i. «8 

i. <8 

i. 68 



WABmHQTOJfy Lund, on the danger at 

Mount Yernon. il. Ill 

compromisea witn the enemjr, ir. 369 

Wabhuvotok, Ifiartha, death and 

charabteroi^ ▼. 28 

WAsniNaTOK, Mrs., at ICouat Temon, li. 110 

arrival at Cambridge, ii^ild 

equipage, U. 118 

preeldee at headHiuarters, ii. 114 

celebration of Twelfth Klght, tL 114 

at New Yorlc, 11. 194 

arrlTal at YiOley Forge, IIL 9bS 

presides at Mount Vernon, iv. 417 

foumev to New York, ▼. 14 

Ecnenu reception, t. 15 

er deportment, t. 17 

doath of WaahlngtOB, ▼. 896 

WASBiNGTOir, Mary, L 88, 148 

WAsniKOTOir, Colonel William A., 

leads the advanne at Trenton, it 458 

takes two cannon, tL 458 

described, Iv. 44 

brush with the enemr, iv. 45 

joins Colonel White, ir, 49 

surprised at Laneau's Ferry, iv. 49 

exploit at Clermont, iv. 1S7 

under Morgan, iv. 189 

at the battle of the Cowpena, iv. 819 

in charge of the prisoners, ir. 888 

at Guilford Court Ilouae, iv. 845 

with Marion, iv. 888 

at Bntaw Springs, iv. 885 

brings up tne reserve, iv. 837 

taken prisoner. Iv. 888 

Watxrburt, Colonel, raises and dla- 

banda a regiment, iU 187 

gallant ctmduct, lU 887 

taken prisoner, iL 889 

Watsok, Elkanah, picture of Wash- 
ington in retirement, iv. 485 

Watts, Major, at Orlskany, ill. 158 

wounded, ilL 154 

Waxhaw, Tarleton^s butchery at, iv. 68 

Watxs, Anthony, ii. 866 

in command at TloonderogiL ilL 26 
examines the defences of the 

Highlands, ill. 67 

Graydon's account o( ill. 84 

at Chester, ill. 188 

at Brandywlne, ilL 198 

hovers about the enemy, ili. 199 
to Wsshington concerning the 

enemy, llL 200 

hears of premeditated attack, ili^SOO 

attacked by the British. MUM 

demands a court-martial, ili. 201 

is exonerated, iiL 201 

in the bnttlo of Oermantown, ill. 262 

drivos In the enemy, ili. 202 
In ihvor of attacking Philadelphia, iiL 296 

detached to the advance, IiL 890 



detached to attack the enemy, HL IN 
at Monmouth Court House, UL 888 

opposes Oomwallia, IiL 43T 

to storm Stony Point, IiL 465 

anecdote, (note,) IiL 4i05 

marches against Stony Point, UL 46ft 

carries the fort, iiL 467 

on the conduct of his soldiexa, IiL 468 
revolt of troopo, Iv. 196 

pursues the mutineers, iv. 19T 

overtakes the troops, iv. 199 

In a morass, iv. 998 

ordered South, Iv. 887 

Joins La&yette, iv. 989 

appointed to Westam command, ▼. HI 
takes the field against the In- 
dians, T. ITS 
expedition against the Indians, t. 207 
builds Fort Doflanee, ▼. 90T 
overtures of peace, v. 908 
deftats the Indians. t. 906 
treaty with the Indians, t. 981 
Wbbb, Colonel, IL 270 
Wkbb, Mi^or General, L 280 
marches to the relief of Oswegoi, L 980 
WsBsma, lieutenant Colonel, to 

break up American poets, It. 4T 

Wbbstsb, CoL, detached to Seattle's 

Ford, fv. 899 

at Guilford Court House, iv. 94T 

WsuDOir, ColoneL conducts HesKlan 

prisoners to Newtown, ' IL d08 

Westmullor's portrait of Washing- 
ton, (Appendix.) L 4B5 
WssEzaoToir, William, of Wesh- 

ington, L ft 

Wksstn GTov, Be, origin of the naire, L ft 
WxsT, MiOot, UL & 

West Point, decided to be fortified. IiL 869 
Westchester County, British inroad, iv. T 
Wetieirs Mill, affiUr at, iv. 9tt 

Whippls, Commodore, commands 

fleet at Charleston, Iv. 9T 

changes his position, iv. 93 

retrograde move, iv. 4A 

Whippli, Gen. Wm., iU. 1ft* 

Wnrra, Bishop, on Washington's un- 
assuming manners, Iv. 486 
Washington's ihrewell dinner, v. 95ft 
Wnrrs, CoU with American cavalry, iv. 4ft 
surprised by Tarleton, iv. 4ft 
Wnrrs, Philip, captured and killed, iv. 86ft 
WHrrn, Mingo, speech to Washington, L 888 
White Plains, camp at, iL 86T 
incendiarism at, iL 879 
Warn TinrKUXB with Washington, L 7ft 
in Braddoek's camp, L 153 
Wnimra, Mr., death ot, r. Iflft 
Wild Hunter of Juniata, L 14ft 
WzLKSs on the appointment of the 

Eari of Carlisle, ilL 879 

Wilkinson, General, interview with 

Gen. Lee. IL 431 

account of Lee's capture, iL 488 

hastens to Sullivan, iL 485 

secret of Lee's conduct, IL 485 

Joins Washington, ii. 440 

Washington's diffionlUes tt. 441 
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tekfls *letUr fipom OfttM to Waah- 

iBcton, it44S 

paadento Gmtaa, iil. 217 

watoheft BnigoTne, IIL SS6 

at Bargoyne'a san«iid«r, 111. 8S9 

daapatehed by €tet«8 to Oongraeai 111.879 
to Gates on th« reM>6ct of GoDgrefl8f UL 890 
breveted brigadier general, ilL 280 

relative to the Conwar oorreapond- 

11L88» 



QorrMDondenoe with Stirling on 

the Conway lettte. 
honor wonnaed by Oatea, 



11L888 
111839 
arrives at Yorktown, lit. ftM 

interview with Gapt Stoddart, 111. 840 
meets Ueat CoL Ball, IIL 840 

.•eooncQUUon with Gates, ill. 841 

aabaeqnent reoeption by Gatee* UL 842 
aends in his resignation, llL 842 

to Bttrllng on the Conway letter, UL 842 
Interview with Washington, UL 848 

to Washington on theConway Iettor4U. 848 
resigns position as seeretary of the 

Board of War, ilL844 

retirement, lU. 844 

expedition against Indians, ▼. 94 

Wixja.nD. Ooansellor, L 427 

WiLLiT, Llent CoL Marinna, defiMtts 

British soouting party, UL 80 

sallies ttom Fort Bchnyler, UL ISl 

sacks the enemy*s eamp, UL 156 

volunteers to seek Bchnvler, ilL 157 

expedition against the Onondagaa, UL 406 

WiLLiiJia, David, and Andr^ Iv. Ill 

WxLLXijia, CoL, driven In, L 202 

at Brooklyn, 11. 296 

Williams, CoL Jaa., takes the Held, iv. 172 

in the batUe of Klng^s Moontaln, iv. 176 

klUed, Iv. 177 

WiLUAMS, CoL Otho H., eommands 

the lear-goard, iv. 280 

crosses the Dan, iv. 280 

at Guilford Court Hooae, iv. 240 

at Eataw Springs, iv. 885 

attacks the BriUrii, iv. 887 

Williams, H^lor, with the artillery, iiL 287 

cai)tured, UL 288 

. WUUamsbarg rejoicings, L 810 

Wills' Creek; ^ ^ i 60 

Wills, Mi^or, kUled in batde, v. 76 

Wilmington taken by the British, iv. 228 

Wilson, Jss., member of the Board 

of War and Ordnance, U. 909 

Wilson, James, Judge of Snpreme 

Court, V. 26 

Winchester, panic at, L 190 

alarm at, L 214 

attack apprehended, L 810 

WiNOATx. Mr., aoooont of Presiden- 
tial dinner, T. 10 
Wlntermoot's Fort, Colonel J. But- 
_ lerat, UL 
WutT on the organisation of the 

General Congress, L 

WmmspooH, Dr., proposes a pair of 

spurs for WUkinson, iU. 280 
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